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EUROPE  AND  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  BOSNIA  AND 
HERZEGOVINA. 

I. 

Bosnl\  and  Herzegovina  cover  an  area  of  5'2,000  square  kilo¬ 
metres,  inhabited  (in  1900)  by  a  population  of  1,737,000,  distri¬ 
buted  on  a  religious  basis  as  follows  :  — 

43%  Orthodox,  35%  Mussulmans,  21'3%  Gatholics,  and 
O' 7%  Jews  and  others. 

Ill  view  of  the  reproductiveness  of  the  race  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  German-Hungarian  immigration,  the  total  must  amount 
by  this  time  to  2,000,000,  in  spite  of  the  continuous  emigration 
to  America  which  has  been  witnessed  in  these  countries  since 
the  date  of  the  occupation ,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Mussulmans.  With  the  exception  of  the  newcomers,  the  whole 
of  this  population  is  of  the  same  Serb  stock ;  and  its  division 
into  creeds  is  merely  the  result  of  its  history,  which,  in  turn, 
has  been  determined  by  the  geographical  position  of  the  two 
provinces.  This  fact  has  been  established  on  no  less  an  authority 
than  that  of  M.  de  Kallay  himself  (first  Administrator  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina),  who  stated  in  his  History  of  the  Serbs  that 
“there  are  three  religions,  but  only  a  single  Serb  race  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.”  It  is  true  that  Kallay,  the  Governor  of  Bosnia 
^  and  Herzegovina,  suppressed  the  work  of  Kallay  the  historian, 
and  forbade  the  reading  of  his  own  book  in  the  occupied  provinces 
which  were  entrusted  for  many  a  long  year  to  his  administra¬ 
tion.  This  incident  stamps  the  system  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Occupation,  and  suffices  to  explain  the  bias  of  official  writers, 
Austrian  and  German  alike,  as  well  as  that  of  others  who  have 
studied  these  provinces  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  of  Vienna,  and  who  have  been  induced  to  represent 
this  population  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Croats.  As,  however,  this 
I  theory  for  obvious  reasons  was  not  acceptable  to  Hungary,  M.  de 
Kallay  conceived  the  idea  of  supporting  the  policy  of  the  Drang 
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nach  Osten  by  christening  the  inhabitants  Landeshevdlkeri'mq^ 
and  its  language  Landessprache.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliese 
provinces  constitute  the  least  adulterated  section  of  the  Serb 
race,  as  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  natioual 
ballads  and  national  poetry  of  the  Serbs  are  composed  in  the 
vernacular  of  these  provinces.  Subjected  finally  to  Turkish  rule 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  never  lost  their 
national  characteristics  and  never  abandoned  the  struggle  to  throw 
off  the  Ottoman  yoke  in  spite  of  the  conversion  to  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people.  It  may  be  said  that  from 
first  to  last  these  provinces  enj’oyed  a  privileged  and  exceptional 
position  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  When  they  revolted  in  1875 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  Pashas,  they  never  entertained 
for  a  moment  the  desire  to  substitute  Austrian  ride  for  that  of 
the  Turk,  the  less  so  because  the  former  had  never  left  pleasant 
memories  in  any  country  which  they  had  ruled ;  certainly  not 
in  the  Netherlands,  or  in  Italy,  and  least  of  all  in  Servia  itself, 
where  Austria  had  been  supreme  from  the  Treaty  of  Pasarovitz 
(1718)  till  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  (1742),  and  where  she  had 
returned  for  a  period  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  aspiration  of  the  Bosnians  and  Herzegovinans  has  ever 
been  to  be  united  to  the  free  Serb  countries,  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  or,  if  Europe  forbade  this,  to  become  an  autonomous  prin¬ 
cipality  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.^ 

It  was  on  these  lines  that  the  different  Bosnian  risings  were 
sympathetically  encouraged  by  the  great  intellects  of  Western 
Europe,  by  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  in  Italy,  by  Castellar  in  Spain, 
by  C.  Robert  and  Victor  Hugo  in  France,  and  by  a  host  of  others, 
amongst  whom  can  be  counted  not  a  few'  German  and  Austrian 
writers.  M.  Vesnitch,  the  Servian  Minister  at  Paris,  has  recently 
proved  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  observing  this 
tendency,  made  overtures  about  1870  to  the  Government  of 
Belgrade  with  a  view  to  an  understanding.  The  Austrian  proposi¬ 
tion  was  that  the  greater  part  of  Bosnia  should  be  united  to 
Servia,  while  the  north-west  portion — the  so-called  Turkish 
C’roatia — should  revert  to  Austria-Hungary.  There  are  diplomatic 
papers  extant  wherein  Servia  made  friendly  overtures  to  Constan- 

(1)  Cf.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  at  Blackheath,  September,  1876,  in  which, 
speaking  strongly  against  the  Turks,  he  said  :  “I  myself  am  favourable  to  re¬ 
taining  that  suzerainty  (the  Sultan’s)  if  we  can;  because  I  own  that  I  am 
afraid  that  the  harmony  and  concord  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  would  be  too 
severely  strained  were  there  a  quantity  of  plundering  going  on,  and  it  came 
to  be  a  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  spoil.  If  anybody  asks  me  how  I 
would  distribute  the  spoil,  my  answer  is,  I  would  not  distribute  it  at  all.  1 
say  that  these  provinces  were  not  destined  to  be  the  property  of  Russia,  or 
the  property  of  Austria,  or  the  property  of  England ;  they  weie  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  provinces.” 
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tinople  offering  to  restore  peace  to  these  provinces  while  still  main¬ 
taining  them  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  Moreover,  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection  in  these  two  provinces  sent  a  Memorial  to 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  begging  for  autonomy  under  the  protection 
of  Europe ;  they  knew  full  well  that  their  reunion  with  Servia 
and  Montenegro  was  impracticable  at  that  period  in  face  of  the 
undisguised  opposition  of  Austria  and  of  Germany. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  attracted  to  these  provinces  the  flower  of  the  Serb 
race,  not  only  from  Servia  and  Montenegro,  but  from  Dalmatia, 
Hungary,  &c.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  Prince  Peter 
Karageorgevitch ,  the  present  King  of  Servia,  was  present  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  volunteers,  and  clearly  conscious  of  the 
national  character  of  the  insurrection,  which  she  had  favoured 
at  its  inception,  Austria  seized  and  imprisoned  as  many  of  the 
leaders  as  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  The  Serb  race  was 
never  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from  the  rest  of  their 
brethren,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Baron  von  Aehrenthal’s 
policy  has  galvanised  into  new  life  all  its  members,  including 
those  emigrants  to  America  who  from  afar  continue  to  protest 
against  the  spoliation  of  their  country.  The  excitement  aroused 
by  this  jx)licy  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  easily  subdued. 

II. 

Having  failed  to  arrest  the  formation  of  an  embryonic  Serb 
State  on  its  southern  frontiers,  Austria  has  always  done  its  utmost 
to  prevent  this  new  principality  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a 
powerful  and  concentrated  organism,  another  Piedmont  in  the 
Balkans.  When  the  Congress  of  Berlin  brought  into  existence  an 
independent  Bulgaria ,  Austria  set  to  work  to  sow  discord  between 
the  two  Slav  countries,  just  as  she  had  always  sought  to  embroil 
Montenegro  and  Servia.  The  w^ar  of  1885  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  and  the  notorious  trial  of  the  “Bomb  Conspiracy”  at 
Cettinje  last  year  were  the  products  of  this  policy  of  the  Ballplatz. 
Ever  since  the  revolt  of  the  Italian  provinces  and  the  war  of 
1866  with  Prussia,  and  the  final  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
German  Empire,  she  kept  her  gaze  fixed  upon  these  provinces. 
During  that  period  Prince  Bismarck  himself  became  an  ardent 
pioneer  of  this  policy,  which  had  always  been  strongly  advocated 
by  the  ever-powerful  military  party  at  Vienna.  As  long  ago  as 
August  30th,  1856,  Marshal  Eadetzky  himself  drafted  a  scheme 
which  has  never  been  published  ^  on  the  general  policy  of  the 

(1)  Beer,  Orientalisrhe  Politik  (Efterrfichs,  Leipsig,  1883,  p.  747. 
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monarchy,  in  which  he  argued  in  favour  of  the  seizure  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  as  well  as  other  lialkan  provinces.  Twelve  years 
later  Tegetthof  revived  this  idea,  and  sought  to  prove  that  the 
acquisition  of  these  two  provinces  was  a  military  necessity  for 
the  monarchy.  In  order  to  stimulate  a  friendly  feeling  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  Austria  threw  her  aegis  over  the  Catholic 
Church.  Having  within  her  own  territory  Catholic  Croats, 
who  inhabited  the  provinces  bordering  on  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  she  encouraged,  with  Catholic  help,  the  idea  of  a  Croat 
nationality,  and  her  authorities  and  Consuls  extended  a  special 
protection  to  those  professing  and  calling  themselves  Croats 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  provinces.  For  nearly 
a  century  Austria  supported  convents  and  Catholic  schools  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  From  the  date  of  the  Occupation 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  mark  of  special  favours. 
When  Mgr.  Strossmayer  incurred  suspicion  by  his  “Yougo- 
Slav  ”  views,  Austria  induced  the  Vatican  to  remove  him  from 
his  post  and  substituted  her  own  protege,  Mgr.  Stadler,  as 
“Apostolic  Delegate  for  the  Slav  countries  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.”  The  object  of  this  designation  was  to  assert  her 
position  as  protectress  of  Catholicism  in  all  these  districts.  At 
the  moment  of  the  Occupation  the  Catholics,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  convents,  only  possessed  one  church,  one  school,  and  one 
parochial  establishment  in  the  two  provinces ;  to-day ,  Catholic 
Churches  are  springing  up  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  even 
in  the  towns  where  there  is  no  Catholic  population.  In  1903 
there  were  179  ;  and  new  ones  are  being  built  every  day.  Religious 
fraternities  swarm  under  the  shelter  of  the  churches.  Twelve 
monasteries,  eleven  convents,  eleven  colleges,  and  seven  so-called 
philanthropic  institutions,  house  and  train  the  devout  champions 
of  the  Faith.  Clerical  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  four 
bishops,  194  parochial  clergy,  and  800  monks.  In  order  to 
denationalise  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Apostolic  Government  sei'ks  first  to  convert  them.  The 
latest  stage  in  the  Drang  nach  Osten  is  being  accomplished  by 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans.  This  proselytising  policy  is  vigorously 
pursued  all  along  the  line.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  population,  there  were  in  1902  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  high  schools  339  Orthodox  scholars,  159  Mohammedans, 
and  772  Catholics.  For  the  scholastic  year  of  1897-98  there  were 
66  recipients  of  bursarships  from  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  the  universities  of  Austria,  chiefly  at  Vienna. 
Of  these  16  were  Orthodox,  9  Mohammedans,  38  were  Catholics, 
and  three  of  other  denominations.  Out  of  this  total  23  were  the 
children  of  foreign  parents.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nearly 
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all  the,  chief  agents  of  Austrian  policy  throughout  the  Sandjak, 
Old  Servia  and  Albania  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood. 

The  second  method  of  denationalisation  is  supplied  by  the 
system  of  compulsory  military  service,  introduced  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces  in  1881,  against  which  the  whole  population  rose  in  revolt, 
violently  protesting  against  this  new  link  forged  in  the  chain 
which  bound  them  inseparably  to  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  should 
be  observed  that,  contrary  not  only  to  the  letter  but  to  the  spirit 
of  international  treaties  regulating  the  constitutional  position 
of  these  provinces,  recruits  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are 
compelled  to  serve  their  time  on  Austrian  soil  and  outside  the 
borders  of  their  fatherland.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  guarded 
by  troops  imported  from  without,  in  accordance  with  the  Haps- 
biirg  system. 


III. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  been  the  subject  of  three  overt 
international  treaties.  We  may  dismiss  for  the  moment  secret 
undertakings  concerning  their  fate  which  have  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  lately  by  the  Chanceries  concerned  and  by  their  more  or 
less  well  qualified  representatives.  These  “deals”  must  be 
considered  separately.  However,  the  different  bargains  are 
revealed  clearly  enough  in  the  documents  herewith  luiefly 
analysed. 

First,  there  is  Article  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano  (iMarch 
17th,  1878)  which  runs  as  follows  :  — 

“The  European  proposals  communicated  to  the  Ottoman 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Constantinople 
Conference  shall  be  immediately  introduced  into  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  with  any  modifications  which  may  he  agi'eed 
upon  in  common  between  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ilussia  and  that  of  Austro-Hungary. 

“The  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes  shall  not  be  reipiired, 
and  the  current  revenues  of  these  provinces  until  iMarch  Isl, 
1880,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  indemnify  the  famili<'s 
of  refugees  and  inhabitants,  victims  of  recent  events,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  creed,  as  well  as  to  the  local  net'ds  of 
the  country.  The  sum  to  be  received  annually  after  this 
period  by  the  Central  Government  shall  be  subs('quently 
fixed  by  a  special  understanding  between  Turkey,  Ilussia, 
and  Austro-Hungary.” 
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For  this  article  was  substituted  Article  XXV.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  of  the  same  year.  It  is  to  this  effect  : 

“The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  occu¬ 
pied  and  administered  by  Austro-Hungary.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Austro-Hungary  not  desiring  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  which  extends 
between  Servia  and  Montenegro  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
to  the  other  side  of  Mitrovitza,  the  Ottoman  administration 
will  continue  to  exercise  its  functions  there.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  new  political  state 
of  affairs  as  well  as  the  freedom  and  security  of  communica¬ 
tions,  Austria-Hungary  reserves  the  right  of  keeping  garri¬ 
sons  and  having  military  and  commercial  roads  in  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  ancient  Vilayet  of  Bosnia. 

“To  this  end  the  Governments  of  Austro-Hungary  and 
Turkey  reserve  to  themselves  power  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  on  the  details.” 

This  anticipated  Convention  was  not  signed  till  April  21,  1879. 
The  following  are  the  principal  terms  : 

“The  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  he 
carried  on  by  Austria  in  conformity  with  Article  XXV.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has 
no  objection  to  the  retention  of  existing  officials  who  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
their  duties.  In  the  event  of  changes  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  will  give  preference  in  its  selection  to  persons 
belonging  to  these  provinces. 

“Keligious  liberty  and  the  public  observance  of  existing 
religious  rites  shall  be  guaranteed  to  all  persons  inhabiting  or 
residing  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  full  liberty  particu¬ 
larly  shall  be  assured  for  all  Mussulmans  in  their  relations 
with  their  spiritual  leaders.  The  commander  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  and  Eoyal  forces  and  the  civil  authorities  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  most  scrupulously  against  any  attack  upon 
the  honour,  customs,  freedom  of  worship,  personal  security, 
and  property  of  Mussulmans.  All  attacks  upon  the  goods  or 
religion  of  Mussulmans  shall  be  severely  punished.  The 
name  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  shall  continue  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  public  prayers  as  before,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  hoist  the  Ottoman  flag  on  minarets,  this  cus¬ 
tom  shall  be  respected. 

“The  revenue  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  reforms  deemed  necessary. 
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“Ottoman  currency  shall  continue  to  have  free  circulation 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

“  The  Sublime  Porte  shall  dispose  as  it  pleases  of  the 
arms,  war  material  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Ottoman  Government  which  may  be  found  in  strongholds  or 
in  garrisons.  For  this  purpose  inventories  wdll  be  drawn  up 
under  the  supervision  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  two 
Governments. 

“  The  question  of  the  treatment  of  inhabitants  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  residing  or  travelling  abroad  shall  be 
settled  later  on  by  a  special  arrangement.” 

The  other  Articles  of  this  Convention  as  well  as  a  Supplement 
signed  the  same  day,  referred  to  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  the  moment  to  dwell  further  upon  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano,  and  w'e  will  pass  on  to  the 
following  points  : 

(A)  Count  Andrassy  in  person  introduced  the  subject  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  at  a  sitting  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1878.  Premising  that  as  the  Border  Pow'er  Austro- 
Hungary  was  more  interested  than  others  in  the  settlement  of 
these  two  provinces,  he  said  that  “  though  the  question  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  affects  Austria  most  directly,  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  cease  to  be  pre-eminently  a  European  question.”  He  would 
therefore  only  accept  “  a  solution  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
lasting  peace  of  these  two  provinces,  and  to  forbid  the  recurrence 
of  events  which  have  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe  and  created 
for  Austria  an  intolerable  position  to  the  prolongation  of  which 
she  could  not  consent.”  The  European  character  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  was  more  clearly  defined  by  the  representatives  of  other 
Powers.”  “If  the  Powers  do  not  succeed,”  said  Lord  Salisbury, 
“  from  this  moment  in  providing  a  strong  and  durable  administra¬ 
tion  in  these  districts,  they  (the  Powers)  wdll  be  responsible  for 
the  inevitable  renewal  of  sufferings  which  have  evoked  the  lively 
sympathy  of  Europe  and  have  given  rise  to  very  grave  events.” 
In  associating  Germany  with  this  proposal.  Prince  Bismarck 
declared  that  “it  is  as  representatives  of  the  Potcers  assembled 
in  Congress  that  we  have  a  special  interest  in  the  occupation  of 
the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  .  .  .  It  is  not  merely 
an  Austro-Hungarian  interest,  but  a  general  duty  to  seek  for 
efficient  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  events.” 

In  this  proposal  M.  Waddington  saw  the  only  means  of 
"  assuring  a  peaceful  existence  to  the  population  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  .  .  .  and,  in  a  word,  he  looked  upon  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  as  a  measure  of 
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European  policing.”  Lord  Beaconslicld  regarded  the  scheme  as 
“imposing  upon  Austro-Hungary  the  great  duty  of  maintaining 
order  and  of  guaranteeing  the  establishment  of  prosperity,  and 
above  all  of  strengthening  the  Ottoman  Government  by  increas¬ 
ing  its  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.”  To  secure  this  end 
the  Powers,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  opinion,  had  recourse  to  “  the 
intervention  of  a  great  neighbouring  Power  which  held  Conserva¬ 
tive  opinions  and  which  had  never  sought  to  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  others  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.”  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  Italy,  Count  Corti,  desired  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
exact  view  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  took  of 
the  Occupation.  His  request,  as  an  eye-witness  has  told  us,  was 
sufficiently  vague.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  Count  Corti  uttered  ' 
it,  Count  Andrassy  turned  first  towards  Prince  Bismarck,  and  then, 
looking  Count  Corti  straight  in  the  face,  said  :  “M.  le  Pleni- 
potentaire  d’ltalie,  Austria  in  occupying  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
takes  the  European  view.  I  have  nothing  to  add.”  Our  in¬ 
formant  has  told  us  that  this  reply  produced  such  an  effect  on 
Count  Corti  that  he  not  only  made  no  retort,  but  did  not  open 
his  lips  again.  When  he  w’as  begged  by  the  Turkish  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  insist  upon  the  provisional  character  of  the 
Occupation,  he  flatly  refused,  saying  that  he  could  do 
nothing,  and  that  he  had  been  w’arned  that  any  interference 
on  his  part  w’ould  be  regarded  as  a  easus  belli.  Eussia 
limited  her  support  to  the  bare  terms  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
motion.  The  Turkish  Plenipotentiary,  after  a  momentary  refusal 
to  accept  the  proposition,  declared  on  July  4th  that  “  he  abso¬ 
lutely  trusted  Austria  and  reserved  to  himself  the  power  to  come 
directly  to  a  preliminary  understanding  with  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna."  Now  this  confidence  had  been  inspired  partly  by  the 
assurances  which  the  Turkish  delegates  had  received  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield ,  and  partly  by  the  promises  of  Count  Andrassy  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  declaration,  signed  only  an  hour  before 
the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries  had  consented  to  append  their  names 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  “  In  accordance  wdth  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  declare  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  His  Im¬ 
perial  and  Eoyal  Apostolic  IMajesty  that  the  sovereign  rights  of 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  over  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  shall  not  be  impaired  (ne  siibiront  aucune  atteintc)  by 
reason  of  the  Occupation  mentioned  in  the  Article  of  the  Treaty 
signed  to-day  relating  to  the  aforementioned  provinces ;  that  the 
Occupation  shall  be  regarded  as  provisional,  and  that  a  preliminary 
understanding  as  to  the  details  of  the  Occupation  shall  be  come 
to  betw'oen  the  two  Governments  immediately  after  the  close  of 
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the  Congress.  Berlin,  July  13th,  1878.  Signed,  Andrassy, 
Karolyi,  Haymerle.” 

Immediately  after  the  ‘2()th  of  July  Austrian  troops  had  crossed 
the  Save  without  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  being  informed  of  this 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  their  Plenipotentiaries,  and  very 
probably  at  the  instigation  and  advice  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
had  encouraged  Austria  on  the  morrow  of  the  sitting  of  June 
•28th  to  enter  Bosnia  without  awaiting  the  consent  of  the  Sublime 
Porte.  The  German  Chancellor,  moreover,  seemed  to  have 
regarded  the  Occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  his  own 
work,  and  as  a  stroke  of  German  business.  The  late  Karatheodory 
Pasha  told  us  one  day  (1896) ,  in  the  presence  of  several  friends  at 
Brussels,  that  ho  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  save  Turkey  the 
most  serious  danger,  to  avoid  any  tete-a-tete  with  Bismarck.  One 
day  when  he  dwelt  upon  this  topic  with  Count  Andrassy  and 
insisted  upon  a  reduction  of  the  Austrian  demands,  he  added  that 
unless  his  wishes  were  met  he  should  be  obliged  to  speak  out  in 
a  full  sitting  of  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  agitation  and 
intrigue  conducted  by  the  dual  monarchy  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina.  “Talk  away,”  answered  Count  Andrassy,  “and  probably 
Prince  Bismarck  will  undertake  to  reply.” 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  mandate  of  Europe  Austria  had  to 
raise  an  army  of  •200,000  men  and  to  engage  for  months  in  a 
struggle  with  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  make  good  an  Occupation 
equally  displeasing  to  iMussulmans  and  Orthodox.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  losses  sustained  by  Austria  in  a  struggle  in  which 
she  had  only  to  face  the  population.  Plow  she  carried  out  the 
civilising  task  entrusted  to  her  by  Europe  is  clearly  disclosed  in 
letters  addressed  by  Sir  Henry  Eayard,  then  British  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  to  Mr.  White  (afterwards  Sir  William 
White),  who  was  at  this  time  English  Diplomatic  Agent  at 
Bucharest. 

Austro-Hungary ,  relying  on  its  strength,  refused  to  treat  with 
Turkey  on  the  subject  of  the  Occupation  until  it  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  Her  more  recent  policy  is  on  exactly  the  same  lines 
when  she  asserts  that  she  will  only  attend  a  Conference  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  fait  accompli  of  the  annexation  is  not  discussed. 
8hc  has  hut  scanty  respect  for  the  Bights  of  Europe.  It  was  not 
therefore  till  P’ebruary  27,  1870,  that  she  entered  officially  into 
negotiations  with  Turkey  on  the  subject  of  the  Occupation  and 
administration  of  these  two  provinces  as  well  as  on  the  military 
occupation  of  certain  strategic  points  in  the  Sandjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar.  From  the  Turkish  point  of  view  two  points  ought  to  have' 
been  taken  as  the  bases  of  the  new  (’onvention  :  (D  Becognition 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
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in  accordance  with  the  agreement  arrived  at.  (2)  Express 
mention  of  the  provisional  character  of  the  Occupation  as  had 
been  arranged  in  the  declaration  formally  made  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin.  But  no,  Count  Zichy 
would  not  hear  of  these  obligations,  and  he  refused  to  accept  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  his  Turkish  colleagues;  “his 
instructions  forbade  him  to  allow  in  any  shape  or  form  any  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  point.”  Again,  on  December  1,  1878,  Count 
Andrassy  stated  in  the  Austrian  Delegations,  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  addressed  to  him  “To  the  first  question,  how  long  the 
Occupation  would  last.  His  Excellency  answered  that  it  would 
last  till  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  the  Powers  had 
proposed  and  Austro-Hungary  had  accepted,  the  Occupation  and 
administration.  These  objects  .  .  .  would  be  attained  when 
there  was  a  certainty  that  the  neighbouring  Austrian  provinces 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Christian  or  Mussulman 
refugees,  when  the  two  races  (sic)  can  dwell  together  in  harmony, 
when  Turkey  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  political  position 
of  its  territories  as  decided  upon  by  Europe,  and  is  able  not  only 
to  indemnify  Austria  for  her  sacrifices,  but  to  give  evidence  that 
the  state  of  Bosnia  under  her  authority  should  not  become  worse. 
.  .  .  To  an  enquiry  whether  the  Government  had  annexation  of 
the  provinces  in  view,  he  replied  that  if  there  ever  should  be  a 
question  of  it,  the  legislative  bodies  would  of  course  have  to  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  it,  but  there  is  now  no  such  question  as  the 
Government  takes  its  stand  on  the  ground  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin."  A  little  earlier,  on  March  11th,  to  be  precise,  he  declared 
before  the  same  Delegations  in  defending  a  military  vote  of 
credit  :  “  The  question  about  Bosnia  is  involved  in  the  other  ques¬ 
tion,  which  asks  if  the  vote  of  credit  is  not  to  be  utilised  for  the 
annexation  of  the  country,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  reply 
that  no  such  annexation  has  ever  been  the  object  of  our  policy, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  to-day.” 

IV. 

A  devoted  friend  of  Count  Andrassy  sought  in  1878  to  defend 
his  policy.  He  assures  us^  that  public  opinion  in  the  dual 
monarchy,  official  and  unofficial  alike,  was  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  the  annexation  or  the  occupation  of  these  two  provinces.  It 
refused  to  see  any  access  of  strength  to  the  monarchy  resulting 
from  this  territorial  aggrandisement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  regarded 
it  as  weakening  two  dominant  nationalities,  the  German  and  the 

(1)  Report  of  Sir  H.  Elliot,  December  4th,  Blue-book,  Turkey,  No.  54, 
page  300 

(2)  Das  Verdict  des  Thntsarhen  Sfvdie  iiher  die  Orientjiolitik  des  Orafen 
.indrassi/  con  Einem  Oesterreicher,  Leipzig.  1878,  pp  104  5 
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Huiigiiuian.  It  constituted  at  once  a  danger  for  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  for  the  national  character  of  the  State. 

The  Count  de  Breda,  as  the  late  Sir  Henry  Drummond  WolU 
has  recorded,^  who  made  a  continuous  study  of  Continental 
politics,  said  :  “The  proposal  of  Germany  to  Austria  was  said 
to  be  this  :  To  take  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  seize  Salonica, 
and  make  a  compact  with  us,  giving  to  the  German  Empire 
free  access  to  Trieste,  which  will  then  become  a  German 
[tort.  With  Salonica  and  Trieste,  we  shall  have  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Germany  sought  to  isolate  England 
and  to  localise  the  war.  Count  Anclrassy  was  the  friend  of 
Germany,  and  maintained  his  position  by  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Bismarck  and  by  his  Hungarian  support.  The  latter  he  might 
have  lost  at  any  moment  if  U;  were  thought  that  he  took  a 
hostile  part  against  Turkey.  Hence  his  wash  to  have  a  Congress 
so  that  any  annexation  of  provinces  might  appear  to  be  forced 
on  him,  in  which  case  he  w’ould  endeavour  to  add  them  to 
the  Hungarian  and  not  to  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  This,  however,  would  not  satisfy  the  Court  party, 
who,  if  consenting  to  the  annexation,  would  do  so  only  to  obtain 
compensation  for  provinees  already  lost.” 

Baron  Plener,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  against 
l^oing  to  war,  but  in  favour  of  taking  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
In  his  mind  the  occupation  of  the  two  provinces  was  indis¬ 
pensable — first  as  a  promenade  militairc  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  refugees  who  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  a  permanency  to  prevent  their  joining  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  thus  creating  a  pow-erful  neighbour  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  jxissessions  on  the  Adriatic.  Count  Andrassy 
said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  could  be  avoided,  and  he  did  not  evade  the  idea 
of  the  Occupation  becoming  permanent.  He  said  the  two 
provinces  were  too  small  for  a  separate  existence ;  that  they 
would  fall  a  prey  to  Montenegro  and  Servia,  who  would  probably 
massacre  the  Mussulman  population,  and  with  all  the  force  of  a 
large  Panslavic  State  menace  the  frontier  of  Austria.  He 
remarked  that  protectorates  would  not  answer  for  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  which  did  not  contain  the  elements  of  autonomy. 
Count  Albert  Apponyi  and  his  friends  considered  the  object  of 
Andrassy  to  be  the  regularisation  of  his  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  by  the  Congress,  and- that  his  jxilicy,  whether 
he  went  to  war  or  not,  was  merely  one  of  greater  or  less  annexa¬ 
tion.  Though  not  objecting  to  the  minor  annexation,  they  did 

(1)  llamhVtng  Ifecollections,  Ijondon,  Mai-inillaii  and  Co..  2  vols.,  1908.  Vol.ll., 
PP.  158-92. 
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not  look  upon  this  as  a  policy  in  itself.  They  considered  the 
Eastern  (juestion  to  be  the  reorganisation,  in  an  anti-Eiissian 
sense,  of  the  whole  of  South-Eastern  Europe. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  declarations  of  Count  Breda 
are  the  following  extracts  from  a  conversation  of  Bismarck’s 
with  Count  Chaudordy  on  November  14th,  1879.^  On  this 
occasion  Bismarck  said  :  “In  my  interviews  with  the  (Austrian) 
Emperor  and  with  Andrassy  in  the  summer  of  1878,  we  examined 
all  dangerous  contingencies  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to 
guard  against  them,  and  we  came  to  an  agreement.  .  .  .  We 
studied  the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  attack  against  us,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  possibility  of  a  struggle  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  :  we 
examined  the  various  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  carried  out,  apd  concluded  an  arrangement  on 
each  point.”  This  was  the  moment  when  the  Drciliaiscrhund 
had  been  shattered  by  the  efforts  of  British  diplomacy,-  and 
when  Prince  Bismarck  was  seeking  to  weld  more  closely  the 
alliance  with  Austria  which  w'as  the  origin  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
A  publicist  of  world-wide  reputation,  to  whom  all  doors  were  open, 
and  to  whom  many  confidences  were  made,  Emile  de  Laveh've,® 
informs  us  that  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  had  long  been  the  personal 
and  persistent  view  of  the  Emperor  Eranz  Joseph,  and  that  visions 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Osterrcich — the  Empire  of  the  liast— 
continually  haunted  the  Imperial  “  Burg.”  The  Chancellors  who 
have  succeeded  one  another  at  the  J^allplatz  have  one  and  all 
denied  the  intention  of  Austria  to  go  to  Halonica.  But  the 
“Burg,”  which  never  forgets  the  traditions  of  the  Empire  and  of 
l^aigene  of  Savoy,  and  which  is  still  to-day  a  (jerman  military 
camp,  ruling  the  dilTerent  conquered  races  which  make  up  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy,  the  Court  and  the  Camarilla,  refused  to  he 
stopped  by  the  frontiers  of  the  Danube  or  by  those  of  the  Sandjak. 
They  are  determined  to  go  south  to  Salonica,  and  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  and  with  the  support  of  Germany  look  upon  even  this  advance- 
as  only  a  stage  towards  their  goal.  Austro-Hungarian  Parlia¬ 
ments,  unlike  those  of  other  European  countries,  are  only  more 
or  less  noisy  public  meetings,  with  no  functions  but  to  vote  the 
Budget,  and  to  discuss  laws  of  minor  importance,  possessing  no 
authority  over  foreign  a  Hairs,  which  are  exclusively  directed  hy 
the  Minister  of  the  Imiierial  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Court. 
This  Court  is  pre-eminently  military.  Always  powerful,  the 

(1)  La  France  en  1889.  (Paris,  Plon,  pp.  264  266.) 

(2)  See  letter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  November  4th,  1880,  quoted  by  Sir 
Henry  Dnimmond-Wolff,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  264-5,  and  the  letter  of  Bismarck  to 
the  German  Emperor,  .Viigust  11th,  1877,  in  the  Anhnnij  zii  den  (,'rdnnl-en  luid 
Frinnerunyen  von  Otto  Fiin>f  von  Li/onarck.  Stuttgart,  1901,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  275-5. 

(3)  La  i‘eninstde  dcs  Balkunx,  Bruxelles,  1886,  V^’o!.  I.,  p.  266. 
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Austrian  military  party  has  for  thirteen  years  possessed  an  organ 
in  the  Press,  the  notorious  Danzer's  Armee-Zeitung ,  which  is 
controlled  by  a  body  of  otticers  of  the  higher  ranks,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Archduke  Pranz  Ferdinand. 
He  it  is  who  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  Baron  von  Aelirenthal’s 
latest  coup.  For  years  past  this  party  has  been  meditating  and 
preparing  an  advance  in  the  Balkans.  It  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  path  cannot  be  pursued  by  the  Sandjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  which  is  but  a  narrow  passage,  and  that  the  heart  of 
jMacedonia  must  be  reached  by  other  routes.  The  above- 
mentioned  magazine  published  in  1895  an  essay  on  this  subject,’ 
destined  to  throw  light  ujwn  and  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Imperial  army  could  only 
penetrate  into  Macedonia  without  serious  difficulties  by  way  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Morava — in  other  words,  by  traversing  Servia. 
He  goes  on  to  say  :  “This  demands  an  explanation  with  Servia. 
If  this  State  will  not  or  cannot  range  itself  on  our  side,  freely 
and  with  good  will,  in  this  Balkan  enterprise,  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  enemy,  and  the  sw'ord  previously  sharpened  must 
be  directed  against  it.  This  would  amount  to  a  regular  war 
against  Servia,  and  would  hang  up  for  the  time  the  Macedonian 
question,  because  an  advance  upon  Macedonia  cannot  be  under¬ 
taken  until  Servia  has  been  subdued  and  incorporated.”  And 
having  examined  all  the  strategic  roads  in  this  direction,  the 
author  winds  up  :  “Let  us  keep  alive  the  thought  of  this  military 
expedition,  and  the  desire  for  its  accomplishment  will  absorb  us. 
It  will  constitute  the  gratification  neither  of  military  ambition 
nor  of  a  foolish  imperialism ;  it  will  merely  be  a  return  to  the 
historic  mission  of  the  Empire  of  the  Danube  as  the  bearer  of 
civilisation  throughout  the  south-east  of  Europe.  The  invasion 
of  these  countries  by  our  troops  must  not  be  carried  out  simply 
as  a  method  of  pacification  ;  the  policy  of  the  Monarchy  must  aim 
at  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Balkan  people  and  the 
improvement  of  their  culture,  their  economic  position,  and  their 
('oDS(‘i-vative  instincts.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  witness  a  new 
grouping  of  national  forces  in  the  Balkans.  In  these  countries, 
sunk  in  misery,  a  united  and  seif-govc' ruing  Albania,  and  a 
Bulgaria  expanded  at  the  expense  of  Macedonia,  will  furnish 
guarantees  of  peace  and  order.  What  could  be  more  desirable  in 
the  north-west  districts  of  the  Peninsula  than  a  powerful  Yougo- 
Slav  Empire,  including  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  “Old  Servia”?  That 
would  be  a  step  in  advance  in  the  historic  evolution  leading  to  a 
union  of  people  speaking  the  same  tongue.  .  .  .  Senseless  terri- 
(1)  “Macedonien  eine  Militiir  Politische  Sttidie.” 
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torial  conquests  are  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  No, 
if  we  look  round  we  find  that  commercial  rivalry  is  the  watchword 
of  the  day.  These  countries  lie  at  our  feet ;  we  have  no  need  to 
stray  to  distant  lands;  let  us  take,  therefore,  that  which  lies 
before  us,  and  which  we  can  obtain  without  difficulty.  When  the 
population  of  these  countries  has  realised  the  strength  of  our 
arms,  we  must  assume  an  economic  hegemony  amongst  them 
by  means  of  skilful  tariff  unions,  and  strengthen  it  by  constructing 
lines  of  communication  and  by  sagacious  treaties.  By  this  peace¬ 
ful  development  the  Balkan  States  will  increase  their  capacity  as 
purchasers  to  our  lasting  profit.  Never  was  a  war  so  completely 
assured  of  success  and  of  tangible  results.” 

In  the  same  review  there  appeared  on  November  5th  last  an 
even  more  significant  “programme.”  It  may  be  that  the  author 
was  identical  with  the  soldier  who  wrote  the  essay  quoted  above. 
He  entitles  his  article,  “The  Gaps  in  our  Balkan  Policy,”  and 
adopts  as  his  motto,  “Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.” 
Beckoning  upon  the  support  of  Germany  and  of  Eoumania, 
the  writer  assumes  that  the  Powers  opposed  to  annexation  will 
not  agree  amongst  themselves ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  :  “  As  for 
our  opponents,  and  leaving  out  the  Balkan  States  and  our  ally 
Italy,  we  must  reckon  England  and  Russia  among  them;  they 
lack  the  necessary  means  of  saying  the  final  word.  The  writer 
contends,  moreover,  that  an  Italian  alliance  is  of  very  little 
use  to  anybody,  and  he  reproaches  Austrian  diplomacy  with 
having  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Turkey  on  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  offering  her  a  big  loan 
and  by  luring  her  into  an  alliance.  These  mistakes  must  be 
corrected,  and  the  author  upbraids  the  Austrian  Government  for 
not  having  profited  by  the  excitement  caused  in  Servia  and 
Montenegro  by  the  annexation,  and  for  not  having  bombarded 
Belgrade  and  invaded  Servia  before  the  latter  had  secured  its  war 
materials.  “ Matters  press,”  he  says,  “and  call  for  decisive  resolu¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  halt  on  the  road  marked  out  for  us  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  very  serious  dangers.  We  dare  not  sheathe 
the  sword  before  the  apple  of  discord  has  disappeared,  and  before 
we  have  seeured  to  ourselves  an  indisputable  hegemony  in  the 
Balkans,  and  have  removed  these  countries  from  the  influence  of 
every  other  Power.  .  .  .  This  is  impossible,  except  upon  the 
condition  that  we  become  the  neighbours  of  Turkey  along  the 
most  extended  possible  front.  Above  all,  we  must  establish 
ourselves  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  Macedonia.  We  can  only 
do  so  on  condition  that  Servia  and  Montenegro  disappear  :  hence 
the  imperative  necessity  of  hastening  the  conflict  with  these  two 
countries.  Only  a  brutal  self-seeking  can  reckon  upon  great 
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results  ill  the  sphere  of  policy.  In  case  of  necessity,  jxilitics 
ought  to  pursue  this  end  without  regard  to  good  or  evil.  To 
attain  it  no  means  must  be  discarded. 

V. 

In  order  to  facilitate  her  advance  in  the  Balkans  and  to  secure 
fresh  conquests,  the  Government  of  Vienna  must  first  rid  itself 
of  the  Serbs,  whose  national  ideas  find  expression  firstly  in  Servia, 
and  secondly  in  Montenegro.  Conscious  of  its  past,  and  confident 
of  its  future,  this  “Nationality,”  comprising  some  nine  million 
souls,  has,  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
displayed  a  vitality  and  a  power  of  resistance  that  must  commaiul 
the  attention  of  Europe.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  being  sapped 
and  mined  by  cunning  agents  of  Austria.  In  the  struggle  against 
everything  Serb,  and  above  all  against  Servia,  these  agents  have 
not  shrunk  from  the  use  of  any  weapon,  and  have  revived  in  this 
way  the  worst  methods  of  the  worst  period  of  Byzantine  policy. 
Those  familiar  wdth  the  relations  of  Austro-Hungary  with 
rejuvenated  Servia  are  well  aware  that  the  mighty  Monarchy  has 
alw  ays  spoked  the  wheels  of  its  humbler  neighbour  since  first  it  won 
a  self-government  under  a  Turkish  suzerainty .  The  correspondence 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Lord  Ponsonby  on  the  one  hand,  and  Colonel  Hodges,  the  first 
British  representative  at  Belgrade,  on  the  other,  furnishes  ample 
evidence  on  this  subject.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  Count 
Andrassy  vehemently  opposed  not  only  any  extension  of  Servia 
in  the  direction  of  its  old  historic  territories,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Sandjak  and  “  Old  Servia  ”  :  not  only  did  he  prevent  the 
Congress  from  listening  to  the  appeals  of  Servia ’s  delegate,  M. 
Ristich,  or  those  of  M.  Bozo  Petrovitch,  who  represented 
Montenegro,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  these  Serb  countries 
had  taken  part  in  the  war ;  but  when  the  former  wished  to  demand 
from  the  Congress  a  European  guarantee  of  Servian  independence, 
he  replied  :  “I  will  never  myself  consent,  or  allow'  others  to 
consent ,  to  such  a  proposition  for  this  simple  reason ,  that  I  would 
not  tolerate  any  foreign  guarantee  for  a  country  marching  with 
Austria-Hungary.”  ^  Why?  Was  it  because  it  would  affront  the 
dignity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy?  Not  at  all.  The  reply  clearly 
revealed  the  traditional  views  of  Austria-Hungary  w'ith  regard  to 
the  young  Serb  States.  There  is  no  secret  about  Viennese 
intrigues  within  Servia  and  Montenegro,  or  between  them  and 
their  respective  dynasties.  I  have  referred  to  the  notorious 
“bomb”  trial  at  Cettinje  at  the  close  of  the  year  1907.^  It  is 

(1)  Georgevitch,  La  Serbie  au  Congres  de  Berlin,  Revue  de  VHiHoire  Diplo- 
utatigue,  1891,  p.  489. 

(2)  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales,  September  16th,  1908,  pp.  362-370. 
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certain  that  Austria  had  a  finger  in  every  plot  which  has  been  set 
on  foot  in  Belgrade  and  Cettinje  for  over  u,  hundred  years. 
Everybody  knows  that  Austria  is  furious  with  the  present  King 
of  Servia  and  his  dynasty  on  account  of  the  disappointment  caused 
at  Vienna  by  his  policy.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  pursue 
the  policy  of  his  father,  who  during  his  reign  (1842-1858)  was 
absolutely  vassal  to  Vienna,  or  that  short  of  that  he  would  have 
followed  in  the  steps  of  King  Milan.  After  this  disappointment, 
which  found  vent  in  the  late  tariff  war,  the  Chancery  of  Vienna 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  discrediting  the  new  Servian  rigime 
and  the  Servian  people  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  to  recent  acts.  I  have  travelled  through  these  countries, 
I  have  been  thrice  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  I  know  most 
of  the  leading  men  in  Bosnia,  Servia,  Herzegovina,  and  Croatia. 

I  can  therefore  assert  categorically,  on  the  strength  of  personal 
knowledge  and  acquaintanceships,  that  all  the  alleged  “Pan-Serb” 
movement,  of  which  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  makes  so  much  use 
in  his  Parliaments  and  in  the  Press  to  justify  his  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  is  simply  an  invention  of  his  own  agents 
scattered  in  crowds  over  South  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and,  above  all,  in  Montenegro  and  Servia. 
When  the  Government  of  a  mighty  country — Austria-Hungary 
reckons  45,405,767  inhabitants — is  reduced  to  employ  such 
weapons  against  a  far  humbler  country — Servia  proper  has  only 
2,735,147  inhabitants — the  moral. value  of  its  imputations  can  be 
easily  gauged.  It  is,  moreover,  true  that  the  strength  and 
importance  of  Servia  proper  lie  less  in  the  kingdom  itself  than 
in  the  aspirations  of  the  Serb  nation,  which  is  one  and  the  same 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Timok,  and  from  the  Brave  to  the  heart 
of  Macedonia.  Prince  Gortchakoff,  who  was  the  most  Slav  of  all 
the  Russian  Chancellors,  and  therefore  the  most  hated  by  the 
Germans  with  Bismarck  at  their  head,  wrote  on  May  2nd,  1878, 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  in  anticipation  of  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  :  “The  possession 
of  this  territory  would  place  Austria  in  an  unduly  strong  position 
politically  and  from  a  military  point  of  view.  On  the  one  side 
she  could  put  such  pressure  upon  Servia  and  upon  the  other  on 
Montenegro  that  these  two  principalities  would  become  virtually 
an  Austrian  enclave.  They  would  be  denied  all  further  develop¬ 
ment,  though  their  future  is  the  future  of  the  whole  Slav 
population.  Circumstances  may  compel  us  to  postpone  their 
enfranchisement,  but  w'e  have  no  right  to  compromise  their 
future.”  Alexander  HI.  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  at  this 
moment  we  are  witnessiug  such  demonstrations  of  Slav  unity, 
in  consequence  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal’s  coup,  as  have  never 
been  seen  before.  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
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US  the  picture  of  a  conglomeration  of  races  under  one  rule,  none 
of  which  is  content  or  feels  at  home.  It  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world — and  it  is  a  great  country,  whether  we  judge  it  by 
the  magnitude  of  its  territory  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants — 
in  which  no  single  one  of  the  component  nationalities  is  anxious  to 
remain  part,  or  regards  it  as  the  Fatherland.  And  Austria- 
Hungary  is  not  a  Fatherland,  but  rather  a  prison  of  numerous 
nationalities  all  panting  to  escape.  It  is  in  this  prison  that  to-day 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal  wishes  permanently  to  lock  up  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
'  incarceration  of  the  entire  Serb  race.  He  invites  Europe  to  be 
his  accomplice.  The  very  first  Power  to  which  he  addressed 
himself  was  France — Eepublican  France !  If  the  situation  were 
not  so  grave — what  an  opportunity  for  irony. 

Certain  concise  conclusions  emerge  from  this  short  survey. 
They  can  be  succinctly  stated. 

(1)  Article  XXV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  falling  within  the 
purview  of  Europe  cannot  be  modified  unilaterally.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  therefore  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  rights  of  Europe.  The  violation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  Austro-Hungary  is  about  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
new  provinces  by  legislative  methods  without  having  obtained  the 

•  consent  of  Europe  to  the  annexation.  As  it  was  Great  Britain 
that  proposed  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  other  signatories  of  theTreaty  in  settling  this  question. 
She  has  an  indisputable  right  to  adopt  this  course,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have  availed  themselves  thereof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  European  public  opinion. 

(2)  The  question  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  Serb  problem.  At  the 
time  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  Serb  race  bowed  to  its  decisions 

i  (a)  because  it  was  the  unanimous  will  of  Europe ;  (b)  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  occupation  would  only  be  temporary ;  and 
(c)  because  a  happier  lot  than  has  befallen  them  had  been  hoped  for 
the  S(‘rl)s  of  l^osnia  and  Herzegovina.  Austrian  rule  for  thirty 
years  has  had  no  other  object  than  to  denationalise  and  to  suppress 
all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Serb.  As  lately  as  September,  in 
appealing  for  a  little  more  liberty  and  self-government,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  begged  that  their 
international  status  should  not  be  changed.  In  praying  for  self- 
government  they  have  only  followed  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers, 
who  demanded  it  as  long  ago  as  1857,  and  again  in  1875,  and 
in  1881,  when  they  revolted  against  enlistment  in  the  Austrian 
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army.  If  Europe  sanctions  Baron  von  Aehrenthal’s  action  the 
doom  of  the  Serb  race  is  sealed.  Apart  from  the  enlightcninp[ 
admissions  of  indirect  agents  of  Hapsburg  autocracy,  we  know 
that  the  coup  must  irretrievably  destroy  the  two  Serb  States  on 
which,  as  it  is,  the  Austrian  chain  presses  so  heavily. 

(3)  It  is  clear  as  sunlight  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Sandjak  by 
Austria  is  merely  a  means  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  To  be  more  completely  assured  of  this  fact,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  Austrian  manifesto  to  the  Albanians.  It  is 
no  less  clear  that  the  annexation  of  these  two  provinces  is  not 
the  end,  but  only  a  means,  and  marks  but  one  stage  ahead  on 
the  road  to  the  .^gean  and  beyond.  Europe,  advised  as  to  this 
German  Drang  nach  Osten,  must  take  stock  of  the  situation. 
Whether  Europe  likes  it  or  not,  this  problem  confronts  her  ;  will 
she  continue  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
which  are  ready  to  combine  with  Turkey  against  Austria^  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages  they  united  with  Hungary  against  the  Turk? 
or  will  Europe  allow  Austria  to  absorb  them  and  convert  them 
into  pioneers  of  German  expansion?  If  Europe  adopts  the 
former  alternative,  she  will  simply  be  adhering  to  the  policy  which 
created  little  Balkan  States  as  the  germs  of  larger  and  more 
perfect  organisms.  In  that  case  she  cannot  tamely  accept  the 
blow  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  dealt  at  the  very  existence  of  the 
Serb  race,  but  must  secure  positive  guarantees  against  a  process 
of  dismemberment  and  ultimate  destruction.  If  she  resigns 
herself  to  the  second  alternative,  the  much  demanded  Conference 
will  be  a  farce,  and  Europe  and  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
put  to  open  shame. 

(4)  Once  again  the  Near  Eastern  question  is  raised  in  all  its 
pristine  gravity,  as  the  most  delicate  and  thorny  of  all  the 
problems  which  concern  the  Old  World.  Once  again  it  points  to 
a  new  distribution  of  forces,  a  new  grouping  of  the  Powers, 
especially  since  English  public  opinion  is  satisfied  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  and  the  integrity,  and  the  very 
existence  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  are  no  longer  menaced  by  Slav 
Russia  and  the  Orthodox  Faith,  but  by  Austria — German  and 
above  all  Catholic — in  the  Balkans.  On  every  side  it  was  asserted 
at  Berlin  that  the  question  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  a 
European  question  if  ever  there  was  one.  Baron  von  Aehrenthal 
would  have  us  forget  this  vital  principle.  It  is  the  duty  of  Europe 
to  remind  him  of  it,  and  to  remind  him  in  clear  and  unambiguous 
terms. 


Mil.  R.  Ivanovitch. 
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Truth  becomes  stranger  than  fiction,  history  more  fascinating 
than  romance,  when  the  late  Dowager  Empress  of  China  is  the  bio¬ 
grapher’s  theme.  For  Tsu  Hsi  was  one  of  those  massive  worlJ- 
tigurcs— demiurges  of  Fate  one  might  perhaps  term  them — whom 
the  ancients  were  wont  to  worship  and  the  moderns  are  willing 
to  immortalise.  As  a  Hibernian  admirer  of  hers  once  remarked, 
"We  have  to  go  back  to  very  ancient  times  for  a  parallel  to  Tsu 
Hsi,  and  even  then  we  do  not  find  one.”  A  sketch  of  the  main 
episodes  of  her  living  and  striving,  her  reverses  and  triumphs, 
painted  in  colours  sufficiently  deep  yet  faithful  to  the  tones  of 
history,  would  stir  the  souls  of  impressible  readers  with  strong 
emotions.  For  despite  many  serious  defects  of  mind  and  soul, 
Tsu  Hsi  was  not  only  a  commanding  personality  in  her  age  and 
country,  but  she  was  also  endowed  with  some  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  absolute  greatness.  Like  the  green  leaf  of  the  lotus 
that  sprouts  up  from  the  slime,  she  raised  herself  aloft  by  innate 
worth,  tact  and  will-power  from  nothingness  to  a  dizzy  height, 
where  she  maintained  herself  for  forty  years  in  spite  of  the  rigorous 
prohibition  of  her  country’s  laws  and  the  stern  disapproval  of  her 
country’s  enemies.  Alone  she  fought  the  battle  of  individuality 
against  a  nation  of  400  millions  of  living  men  and  myriads  of  the 
(lead,  whose  spirits  are  still  quick  and  influential  there.  And  by 
dint  of  energy,  resourcefulness  and  perseverance  she  scored  a  signal 
victory  over  them  all. 

Seventy-four  years  ago  one  of  the  busiest,  wealthiest,  and  most 
populous  haunts  of  men  was  Hankow  on  the  Hankiang.  Even 
at  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  marts  in  China,  but 
,  in  those  halcyon  days  its  inhabitants,  counting  the  population 
^  of  the  two  adjacent  towns,  numbered  several  millions,  with  not  a 
I  white-skin  among  them.  That,  however,  was  before  the  rebel 
j  Taepings  destroyed  it,  before  foreign  consuls  were  admitted,  when 
only  sailing  ships  and  houseboats  plied  on  the  river.  One  sultry 
evening  in  August,  1834,  a  quaint  Chinese  houseboat,  bearing  a 
widow  with  her  two  daughters,  and  a  coffin,  was  moored  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hankiang.^  They  had  halted  here  on  their  way  to 
Peking.  Their  stores  were  exhausted,  they  lacked  the  where¬ 
withal  to  replenish  them,  and,  bereft  of  friends,  had  but  slender 

^  (1)  The  lady’s  husband  had  been  serving  the  Crown  in  the  province  of 
Szechuan,  but  as  he  was  a  native  of  Peking,  his  body  had  to  be  buried  in  the 
latter  place. 
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hopes  of  pushing  on  to  the  capital.  And  the  widow’s  only  chance 
of  saving  her  little  family  from  starvation  seemingly  depended  on 
her  reaching  Peking.  For  there  she  intended  to  petition  the 
aiithoi  ities  to  admit  her  little  daughter  to  the  palace  as  a  candidate 
fur  the  inuxu’ial  harem.  The  girl’s  qualifications  were  her 
Alandchu  extraction ,  her  rank  as  daughter  of  a  third  class  official 
— of  him  whose  body  was  now  being  conveyed  to  its  native  soil— 
her  comeliness,  aptitudes,  and  grace.  Presentation  at  court  under 
such  conditions  is  more  than  a  mere  privilege — it  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  brilliant  career.  From  among  the  numerous 
girls  upon  whom  this  honour  is  conferred,  the  Empress  Mother 
selects  for  the  future  Emperor  his  first  lawful  wife,  two  other 
spouses,  nine  concubines,  and  a  goodly  number  of  handmaids. 
Hence  hundreds  of  families  that  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
strive  after  the  honour  for  their  daughters. 

Next  day  about  noon  another  boat  lay  to  alongside  that  of  the 
widow.  On  board  was  a  functionary  from  the  province  of  Hupeh, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Tao  Tai,  or  Governor, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital  to  do  homage  for  this  mark  of 
favour.  A  new  Governor  is  a  monarch  in  miniature,  and  many 
officials  of  his  province  make  an  early  bid  for  his  favour.  First 
in  the  field  here  was  a  city  judge,  Wu  Tang  by  name,  who 
despatched  his  servants  with  refreshments  and  a  present  of  about 
TSO  in  money.  The  messengers,  boarding  the  wrong  boat,  pre¬ 
sented  the  widow  with  the  edibles,  the  coin,  and  the  good  wishes 
of  their  master.  Pleasantly  surprised,  the  lady  mentally  set  down 
the  offerings  as  tokens  of  the  gratitude  of  some  friend  of  her 
deceased  husband.  She  accordingly  charged  Wu  Tang’s  mes¬ 
sengers  to  express  her  indebtedness  to  their  master,  and  to  say 
that  she  would  be  much  pleased  if  he  could  do  her  the  favour  to 
come  and  receive  the  expressions  of  her  gratitude. 

The  servants  returning  delivered  the  widow’s  message  to  Wu 
Tang.  Wu’s  anger  knew  no  bounds.  He  cudgelled  them  and 
threatened  the  chief  one  with  death.  But  his  wrath  subsiding,  he 
consulted  a  certain  councillor  of  the  tribunal,  wdio  advised  him 
to  look  upon  the  money  as  lost,  and  to  call  on  the  widow. 
Boarding  the  houseboat  next  morning,  the  judge  performed  the 
traditional  ceremonies  before  the  coffin.  Meanwhile  the  lady 
came  out  of  her  apartment,  fell  on  her  face  before  him,  and  offered 
her  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  had  prompted  him— 
the  friend  of  her  deceased  husband — to  help  her  in  her  hour  of 
need.  The  presents  he  had  sent  would  enable  her — she  said— to 
reach  Peking,  where  she  hoped  to  arrange  her  affairs.  She  could 
not  thank  him  adequately  in  words,  but  “as  a  token  of  my  grati¬ 
tude  and  devotion,  I  hereby  give  you  my  eldest  child  as  your 
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adopted  daughter.”  Now  in  China  to  give  one’s  child  to  be 
adopted  is  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  a  favour  too  great  to  be  ever 
repaid.  Thereupon  the  lady  made  a  sign  to  her  eldest  daughter — 
a  girl  full  of  life  and  charm  and  grace — who,  glancing  with  wistful 
awe  upon  the  strange  benefactor,  prostrated  herself  before  him 
and  called  him  father.  Wu  returned  the  greetings,  recognised  the 
child  as  his  daughter  by  adoption,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave. 
The  same  day  the  houseboat  sailed  down  the  Yangtse,  bearing  the 
girl,  whose  name  was  Yehonala,^  on  to  the  high  seas  of  life,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Tsu  Hsi,  she  was  to  grapple  successfully  with 
circumstance. 

Twenty  years  later  the  curtain  was  raised  on  the  second  scene 
of  this  little  drama.  Meanwhile  a  deep  dent  had  been  left  on  the 
history  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  deeper  than  any  the  preceding 
hundred  years  had  made.  Hankow  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
Taeping  rebellion,  which  cost  the  nation  twenty  million  lives. 
China,  theretofore  an  embalmed  corpse,  enfolded  in  silk  cerements, 
covered  with  ancient  inscriptions,  was  being  slowly  shaken  out 
of  the  lethargy  of  ages.  iNfonarchs  had  come  and  vanished,  the 
dynasty  had  been  endangered,  the  throne  shaken,  the  empire  itself 
had  well-nigh  gone  to  pieces.  But  Wu  Tang  had  survived  all 
changes,  plodding  tamely  on  with  the  flawless  serenity  of  spirit 
which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  seem  to  hold  ever  at  command. 
Dogged  perseverance  and  length  of  service  at  last  won  recognition. 
Wu  Tang  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  the  province  of  Kan  si. 
Joyful  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  his  new  chief.  But  the  Marquess 
Tseng — a  polished  man  of  the  world  and  moderate  reformer — was 
disgusted  wdth  the  denseness  of  his  new  subordinate.  Tseng,  who 
was  striving  just  then  to  gather  around  him  a  band  of  enlightened 
workers,  had  no  use  for  Wu  Tang  as  sub-prefect,  and  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  get  the  appointment  quashed.  The  Viceroy  accordingly 
dismissed  his  visitor  curtly,  and  despatched  a  damaging  report 
about  him  to  Peking. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  there  came  a  strange  reply.  Tseng  was 
informed  that  the  Empress-Begent  had  been  pleased  to  raise  Wu 
Tang  from  the  post  of  sub-prefect  to  that  of  Prefect.  At  this 
the  Viceroy  marvelled.  The  Empress,  he  concluded,  could  not 
have  received  his  report.  He  therefore  wTote  again.  Quicker 
than  before  came  the  answer.  It  was  another  edict  of  promotion. 
Tt  now  pleased  her  Majesty  to  appoint  Wu  Tang  to  the  post  of 


(1)  At  her  birth,  a  Chinese  girl  receives  a  temporary  name,  which  is  generally 
suggested  by  an  object  just  seen  by  one  of  the  parents — as,  for  instance,  a  flower. 
Six  or  seven  years  later  another  name — containing  a  flattering  allusion— is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  this,  but  nobody  may  utter  it  excepting  her  grandparents,  parents, 
and  professors.  Her  brothers  are  not  excepted. 
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Tao  Tai,  or  Governor.  The  mystified  Viceroy  sent  for  Wu  Tang. 
“Who  are  your  influential  friends  at  court?”  he  asked.  “I 
possess  no  friends,  no  influence,  no  acquaintances  there,”  was  the 
answer,  and  its  accents  carried  conviction.  “Then  it  is  a  mistake 
after  all,”  the  Viceroy  argued,  as  he  turned  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,  “and  it  must  be  set  right.  So  he  despatched  another  letter 
to  the  Empress,  this  time  asking  that  her  Majesty  would  vouchsafe 
to  honour  Wu  Tang  with  an  audience. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  new  Tao  Tai  was  summoned  to  Peking. 
On  the  morning  fixed  for  the  audience  he  entered  the  palace  in 
trepidation,  his  eyes  downcast.  In  front  of  the  imperial  throne, 
congruously  with  custom,  he  fell  upon  his  knees.  The  Empress 
commanded  her  awestruck  subject  to  rise  up  and  draw  near. 
Startled  at  the  voice,  which  caused  a  dim  memory  to  flit  before 
his  eyes,  the  new  Tao  Tai  did  as  he  was  told,  his  gaze  riveted  to 
the  floor.  “Look  into  my  eyes,”  was  the  next  behest.  A  hasty 
glance  brought  back  Wu  Tang’s  thoughts  to  years  gone  by. 
and  he  recognised  in  the  all-powerful  monarch  the  girl  who  had 
once  prostrated  herself  before  him  as  his  adopted  daughter  on  the 
site  of  old  Hankow.  The  helpless  little  Yehonala  had  become  the 
mighty  Tsu  Hsi.  And  he  trembled  with  tumultuous  emotions. 
But  the  Empress,  in  caressing  accents,  told  him  how  glad  she  was 
to  meet  again  the  benefactor  whose  friendly  hand  was  once 
stretched  out  to  help  her  from  among  the  weird  shadows  of  the 
grey  world,  at  sight  of  which  her  child’s  heart  was  swelling. 
She  then  dismissed  him  to  his  post,  promising  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  calumnious  denunciations  of  him. 

But  to  return  to  her  early  career.  Soon  after  her  father  was 
laid  to  rest  in  his  native  soil,  Yehonala  w^as  presented  at  court. 
The  maiden’s  good  looks,  blithe  temperament,  grace  of  gait  and 
bearing,  and  those  winsome  ways  that  elude  analysis  and  are 
connoted  by  the  word  charm,  induced  the  palace  authorities  to 
receive  her.  Accordingly  she  entered  the  “sacred  precincts,” 
which  no  girl  candidate,  once  admitted,  can  ever  quit  alive.  Like 
the  Boman  vestals,  they  are  cut  off  from  the  world  whose  pleasures 
they  have  renounced.  During  several  months  of  probation  under 
the  eye  of  the  Empress  Mother,  their  aptitudes  are  noted,  their 
defects  corrected,  their  manners  polished.  They  are  taught 
Mandchu,  are  initiated  into  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  ancestral 
worship,  and  trained  to  conduct  themselves  as  behoves  future 
companions  of  the  mightiest  mortal  on  the  globe.  The  names  of 
those  whose  shortcomings  appear  glaring  or  incurable,  or  whose 
positive  qualifications  seem  inadequate,  are  gradually  struck  off  the 
list  of  candidates,  and  even  of  the  many  who  are  allowed  to 
compete,  relatively  few  are  ultimately  chosen.  Yohonala’s  name. 
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1;  however,  remained  on  the  books  to  the  last,  rising  in  relative 
'■  position  as  time  went  on. 

On  the  decisive  day  the  lists  of  the  lucky  were  issued.  One 
girl  was  gazetted  Empress,  two  became  lawful  spouses,  and  the 
i  little  orphan  with  the  magnetic  eyes,  soft  feline  ways,  royal  felicity 
of  utterance,  and  imperial  voice,  was  made  a  concubine  of  fifth 
rank.  A  splendid  success  for  the  little  maiden  who  had  had  such 
i  a  narrow  escape  from  starvation,  this  might  well  seem  but  a  poor 
start  for  one  whom  Fate  destined  to  raise  to  the  throne  of  China. 
For  concubines  enjoy  few  privileges.  They  are  cloistered  in  a 
pavilion,  where  they  fill  in  their  day  with  sewing,  embroidery, 
breeding  silkworms,  sauntering  about  the  spacious  grounds,  or 
boating  on  the  garden  lakes.  They  rarely  receive  their  parents, 

;  and  never  anyone  else.  If,  however,  one  among  them  becomes 
i  the  mother  of  male  offspring,  she  has  established  her  right  to  a 
high-sounding  title  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  a  tablet  over 
her  grave,  and  household  worship  after  her  death.  And  that 
seemed  the  dizziest  height  attainable  by  Hsien  feng’s  fifth  con¬ 
cubine,  wdio  was  then  a  winsome  girl  of  sixteen. 

I  Five  more  years  rolled  over  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  harem 
of  Hsien  feng,  and  the  fifth  concubine  had  become  a  favourite. 

[  The  Son  of  Heaven ,  yielding  himself  more  and  more  to  the  soothing 
]  spell  of  the  daughter  of  earth,  made  her  his  boon  companion,  his 
solace  in  trouble,  his  counsellor  at  all  times.  Within  the  harem 
she  began  to  discharge  certain  of  the  functions  which  belonged 
of  right  to  the  chief  spouse,  yet  without  arousing  the  envy  of  her 
rival— a  meek,  loving,  devoted  wdfe,  who  felt  remorseful  regret 
I  that  she  had  not  yet  borne  her  lord  and  master  a  male  heir.  At 

‘  last  the  fifth  concubine  presented  the  Emperor  with  a  boy,  and 

i.  rose  at  a  bound  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Empire.  Festivities 

were  organised  at  court,  wild  rejoicings  followed  in  the  capital,  and 
H  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  criminals.  The  Dowager  Empress 

i  assigned  a  separate  palace  to  the  mother  of  her  grandson,  who 

;  was  thereupon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  “western  consort” — 

■  the  first  spouse  being  termed  the  eastern.  On  the  happy  mother 

the  Court  also  bestowed  the  name  of  Tsu  Hsi,  or  “clement 
f  benefactress.” 

'  At  this  period  of  her  career,  Tsu  Hsi,  native  chroniclers  tell  us, 
was  a  girl  with  the  budding  charms  of  an  ideal  woman.  Pre- 
|X)ssessing  in  person,  she  was  so  kindly  in  manner  and  suave 
of  disposition  that  she  won  every  heart,  persuaded  every  hearer, 
disarmed  envy  and  hatred.  All  who  came  in  contact  with  her 
describe  her  as  a  fascinating  talker.  Her  language  abounded  in 
I  witty  sallies,  quaint  notions  clothed  in  racy  words,  embellished 

I  with  poetic  images,  bright  with  bursts  of  musical  laughter.  People 
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loved  to  listen  to  her,  were  proud  of  her  notice,  and  captivated  by 
her  smile.  While  she  spoke  an  intense  fire  lighted  her  eyes, 
kindled  her  mobile  tongue,  and  as  one  of  her  countrymen  puts  it, 
“made  her  lips  drop  honey.”  People  of  character  were  drawn 
towards  her  despite  their  will,  and  clever  statesmen  were  swayed 
by  her  despite  their  intelligence.  A  magnetic  force  seemed  to  go 
out  from  her,  hypnotising  her  environment,  and  making  instru¬ 
ments  of  all  who  came  within  the  radius  of  its  operation.  It  was 
thus  that  while  supplanting  the  chief  spouse  in  the  affections  of 
the  Emperor,  she  contrived  to  win  her  friendship  and  to  keep  it. 
And  it  is  worth  noting,  as  a  proof  that  she  eschewed  foul  means 
when  fair  methods  were  obviously  adeipiate,  that  that  same  lady, 
with  whom  she  lived  and  worked  in  amity  for  many  years,  died 
a  natural  death  in  1881.  The  eunuchs,  who  are  an  all-present, 
all-pov.erful,  and  permanent  element  at  court,  were  the  next  to 
yield  to  Tsu  Hsi’s  fascination.  Their  obedience  was  prompt, 
thorough,  cheerful,  their  co-operation  precious,  and  their  attach¬ 
ment  partook  of  the  nature  of  I’eligious  worship.  And  in  this 
boundless  devotion  of  the  powerful  body  which  carried  out  all  the 
palace  revolutions,  lies  a  clue  to  much  of  what  seemed  mysterious 
about  her  marvellous  success.  The  Empress  remained  their 
staunch  friend  until  her  death.  Last  year,  when  reforming  or 
abolishing  other  antiquated  institutions,  she  refused  to  meddle 
with  the  eunuchs. 

Palace  life  in  China  is  humdrum  and  cloistral.  Personal 
interests,  petty  events,  dwarfed  ambitions,  exercise  the  minds  and 
busy  the  imaginations  of  the  court  folk.  But  Yehonala’s  fitness 
to  the  world  around  her,  however  wide  or  narrow  the  horizon, 
enabled  her  to  adapt  herself  to  every  environment  and  to  avail 
herself  of  every  condition.  Her  rapidity  of  intuition  was  seconded 
by  a  rare  powmr  of  observation  which  enabled  her  to  read  any 
ordinary  situation  almost  at  a  glance,  and  to  improve  it  almost 
without  effort.  Her  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  impressions 
of  eye  and  ear  was  that  of  a  consummate  artist,  while  her  quickness 
to  sift  out  and  act  upon  the  most  trustworthy  data  that  came 
through  these,  as  w’ell  as  through  less  conscious  channels,  enabled 
her  to  alter  her  plans  to  good  purpose  in  the  very  height  of  the 
struggle.  Even  in  the  palace,  where  she  had  made  many  friends, 
her  influence  was  considerable.  But  Tsu  Hsi  was  not  in  her  own 
element  until  she  began  to  play  a  part  in  the  large  movements  of 
the  world,  when  vast  interests  were  at  stake  or  puissant  personali¬ 
ties  were  arrayed  against  her. 

Another  five  years  passed  into  history  and  well-nigh  dragged 
the  Mandchu  dynasty  with  them.  The  Taeping  rebellion,  which 
stirred  the  nation  to  its  depth,  and  shook  the  political  fabric  to 
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its  foundations,  made  upon  the  mind  of  Tsu  Hsi  a  deep  and 
lasting  impress.  Its  victims  are  computed  at  twenty  millions. 
The  foreign  invasion  of  China  administered  another  painful  shock. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  it  was  borne  in  upon  the  rulers  of 
the  Empire  that  their  naive  faith  in  their  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  was  a  delusion.  The  Anglo-French  campaign  against 
China  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Peking,  the  humiliation  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  the  insertion  of  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  of  western  civilisation  in  the  massive  realm  of  the  Far 
East.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  confusion  at  court  there  was 
one  person  who  remained  cool.  When  the  Emperor  was  making 
ready  to  flee  his  capital,  and  his  panic-stricken  courtiers  were 
urging  him  to  lose  no  time,  Tsu  Hsi  strove  to  dissuade  him.  She 
would  have  had  him  hold  his  ground  and  make  a  fight  for  the 
rights  of  his  house  and  his  empire.  But  her  advice  was  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  Hsien  feng  repaired  to  Jehol  in  Mongolia.  Tsu 
Hsi,  ever  a  model  spouse,  followed  her  lord  and  consort,  zealously 
guarding  her  priceless  treasure,  the  five-year-old  son,  through 
whom  she  had  won  title,  dignity  and  power,  and  bereft  of  whom 
she  would  again  become  the  merest  cipher — secluded  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  a  palatial  prison. 

At  Jehol,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  Empress  entered  the 
dangerous  sphere  of  jx)litics,  moving  cautiously  at  first  towards  the 
Young  China  party,  which  was  not  only  for  concluding  treaties 
with  the  foreigners,  but  also  for  observing  them.  Prince  Kung, 
the  Emperor’s  brother,  the  sold  of  this  political  group,  had  stayed 
on  in  Peking  to  negotiate  with  the  invaders.  Politicians  of  the 
old  school,  on  the  other  hand,  would  fain  rid  China  of  the  bar- 
harians  by  guile,  treachery,  or  violence.  The  weak-willed 
Emperor,  who  oscillated  between  these  two  extremes,  now 
creating  a  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  Kung  as  president, 
now  re-establishing  the  old  style  of  things,  suddenly  fell  ill  and 
died.  He  appointed  his  son  to  succeed  him,  and  entrusted  the 
government  to  a  regency  composed  of  friends  of  the  old  party, 
presided  over  by  Prince  Cheng.  The  two  Empresses  were  thus 
ruled  out  of  the  political  domain  altogether ;  the  upbringing  of 
the  child  was  to  be  their  last  service  to  the  Empire. 

But  Nature  would  seem  to  have  been  in  league  with  Tsu  Hsi, 
vigorously  seconding  most  of  her  plans,  bad  as  well  as  good.  Many 
chroniclers,  it  is  true,  discern  in  these  serai-miraculous  occurrences 
the  hand  of  Tsu  Hsi  rather  than  the  finger  of  Nature.  One  is 
struck  with  the  constantly  recurring  fact  in  her  life,  that  the 
people  who  stood  between  her  and  her  goal  were  generally  carried 
eff  by  the  “dragon  of  death”  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  first  to 
go  was  her  husband.  Had  he  lived  until  their  son  came  of  age, 
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she  never  could  have  risen  to  be  the  mightiest  potentate  on  the 
globe.  The  regents  who  succeeded  him  were  the  next  obstacles 
in  her  path.  With  her  ambitious  schemes  their  existence  was 
incompatible.  Happily  their  policy  was  also  baleful  to  the  public 
weal.  Had  they  carried  out  their  plan,  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the 
Europeans,  and  then  wriggle  out  of  their  engagements,  they  might 
have  provoked  a  fresh  invasion  of  Chinese  territory.  Tsu  Hsi, 
whose  interests  in  this  matter  ran  parallel  with  those  of  the 
nation,  sent  for  their  opponents  and  alarmed  them.  A  proscrip¬ 
tion  list,  she  said,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  regents,  on  which 
the  names  of  Tse  Hui  Fan,  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  politicians  figured.  They  agreed  that  attack  was  the  only 
possible  defence ,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  delivering 
it.  And  they  lost  none.  When  the  regents  were  returning  from 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Emperor,  they  were  met  on  the  road  to 
Peking,  seized  and  beheaded.  Next  day  an  imperial  decree  was 
issued  explaining  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege.  The 
only  personage  spared  this  indignity  w'as  Prince  Cheng,  a  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  to  him  a  present  was  sent  consisting 
of  the  thinnest  leaves  of  gold  a  Chinese  hammer  can  fashion.  And 
these  it  was  his  duty  to  swallow.  In  this  dignified  way  he  made 
his  exit.  The  friends  of  the  regents  in  the  capital  were  put  to 
death  quickly  and  unceremoniously. 

A  new  regency  with  the  two  Empresses  as  guiding  spirits  was 
next  formed.  Its  nominal  head  was  Tsu  Hsi’s  favourite.  Prince 
Rung,  who  summoned  a  council  of  the  Empire,  consisting  of  more 
or  less  modern  workers,  who  did  not,  like  their  rivals,  confound 
progress  wdth  treason,  or  foreigners  with  enemies. 

Such  was  the  political  debut  of  the  charming  woman  who,  as 
a  pretty  maiden,  had  a  few  years  before  so  narrowly  eluded  the 
grip  of  misery  on  the  banks  of  the  Hankiang  River.  Within  that 
brief  span  she  had  raised  herself  to  a  loftier  eminence  than  that 
once  occupied  by  Semiramis  or  Cleopatra  ,  Catherine  II.  or  Marla 
Theresa.  She  now  held  the  destinies  of  a  fourth  of  the  human 
race  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  And  she  bore  good  fortune 
splendidly.  In  the  new  as  in  the  old  rdle,  she  was  simple,  ready, 
resourceful.  That  she  retained  her  modesty  is  proof  that  it  was 
deep-rooted,  for  her  advisers  did  their  utmost  to  cure  her  of  it. 
Fitness  for  great  opportunities  and  a  capacity  to  create  lesser  ones 
were  among  her  main  characteristics.  Success  never  seems  to 
have  intoxicated,  nor  failure  to  have  demoralised  her.  In  politics, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  art  of  the  possible,  Tsu  Hsi,  like  the 
world’s  great  statesmen,  was  an  opportunist.  She  made  the  most 
of  changing  circumstance,  and  when  unable  to  alter  conditions 
to  suit  her  plans,  she  modified  her  plans  and  adjusted  them  to 
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the  conditions.  Hence  she  has  been  charged  by  the  conservatives 
with  excessive  readiness  to  humour  the  white  men,  and  by 
reformers  with  harbouring  rancorous  hatred  of  everything  that 
was  neither  Chinese  nor  Mandchu.  In  truth,  she  merely  utilised 
the  foreign  element  for  the  good  of  her  Empire,  her  dynasty,  her 
personal  weal.  It  was  ever  her  way  to  use  mankind  as  a  bridge 
over  which  to  pass  to  her  goal ,  and  having  reached  it  she  generally 
tried  to  draw  her  people  after  her. 

At  first,  and  for  many  a  long  year,  the  Empress  Eegent  leaned 
towards  the  liberals,  and  together  with  these  she  set  about  intro¬ 
ducing  mild  reforms  into  most  branches  of  the  administration. 
Eeforms,  but  not  reform.  Thus  it  was  on  her  initiative  that 
soldiers  were  drilled  in  China  as  in  the  West,^  and  it  was  at  her 
invitation  that  European  officers  came  to  instruct  them.  When 
she  took  over  the  reins  of  power,  piracy  on  the  rivers  was  a 
standing  menace  to  internal  navigation.  Tsu  Hsi  sternly  sup¬ 
pressed  it  by  means  of  expeditions  rigged  out  under  British  officers. 
Down  to  the  time  when  her  husband  died,  Christian  missionaries 
had  always  been  regarded,  and  sometimes  dealt  with,  as  public 
enemies.  Tsu  Hsi  became  their  protectress,  and  in  1862  issued  a 
decree — which  was  followed  by  many  others — calling  on  the 
mandarins  and  the  people  to  show  them  respectful  toler¬ 
ance.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  preaching  were 
inscribed  by  her  on  the  Statute  Book.  She  was  the 
first  to  recognise  foreign  States  as  members  of  an  inter¬ 
national  community,  and  she  appointed  three  travelling 
ambassadors  to  represent  China  at  eleven  foreign  capitals. 
At  these  elementary  measures  it  is  easy  to  sneer,  but  those 
who  realise  that  when  her  consort  was  ruler  of  China  not 
one  of  his  subjects  might  visit  a  foreign  country  without  rendering 
himself  liable  to  capital  punishment,  will  be  better  able  to  gauge 
the  full  significance  of  these  innovations.  The  progress  which 
the  Empire  made  under  Tsu  Hsi’s  leading  may  seem  slight.  But  it 
was  progress.  And  one  may  well  doubt  whether  a  quicker  tempo 
would  have  been  possible  without  provoking  a  successful  reaction. 
A  Chinese  politician  once  told  me  in  Peking  that  he  heard  the 
Empress  liken  herself  to  a  horseman  who  mounts  a  spirited  animal 
that  has  not  been  properly  broken  in.  Too  much  trust,  -she 
remarked,  should  not  be  placed  in  force.  If  the  rider  shortens 
and  tugs  at  the  reins  and  pricks  his  spurs  into  the  charger’s  flanks, 
he  may  drive  it  wild  instead  of  taming  it. 

During  her  first  regency  Tsu  Hsi,  then  in  the  flower  of  her 

(1)  Later  on  she  made  it  possible  for  the  Monarch  to  pass  Chinese  troops  in 
review.  Down  to  1903  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  fall  on  their  knees  in  presence 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Hence  there  could  be  no  Imperial  inspection. 
Tsu  Hsi  abolished  this  law. 
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age,  indulged,  it  is  said,  in  the  passions  of  a  Messaline  and  the 
cruelty  of  a  Bluebeard,  putting  several  of  her  obscure  favourites 
to  death.  A  priori  the  story  may  be  true.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
however,  that  many  acts  of  the  regent,  which  Europeans  would 
condemn  and  Chinese  condone,  have  been  magnified  by  enemies 
into  heinous  crimes.  As  a  Western  critic  once  cautiously  put  it, 
“half  the  calumnies  spread  about  the  lady  are  in  all  probability 
untrue.”  Doubtless  Tsu  Hsi  perpetrated  crimes  enough  to  kindle 
raptures  of  moral  indignation  in  the  West.^  But  it  ivould  be  well 
to  remember  that  she  had  not  only  no  scruples  of  any  sort,  but 
no  indwelling  source  of  any.  A  conscience  formed  no  part 
of  her  ecpupment.  8he  dwelt  beyond  the  domain  of  right  and 
wrong. 

When  I  went  over  her  palace,  now  more  than  eight  years  ago, a 
striking  portrait  of  her  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friendly  official. 
It  had  been  left  behind  during  the  confusion  that  preceded  her 
flight  from  Peking.  It  was  the  likeness  of  a  woman  of  about 
twenty-eight,  more  than  comely,  yet  less  than  beautiful,  from 
whose  traits  there  breathed  a  charm,  a  freshness,  and  a  force  which 
challenged  attention  and  kindled  curiosity.  Sex  was  undoubtedly 
there,  but  so,  too,  was  character  and  a  psychic  element  over  and 
above  which  can  best  be  described  as  a  spice  of  the  she-devil.  Her 
charm  was  perennial.  For  even  when  she  was  well  on  in  years, 
traces  of  it  survived  which  still  had  the  force  to  impress.  At  the 
age  of  seventy  she  displayed  the  colour  and  the  vivacity  of  a  woman 
of  forty-five.  Her  feminine  desire  to  please,  second  only  to  her 
greed  for  power,  was  evidenced  in  the  jet  black  colour  of  her 
glossy  hair.  Time  had  hardly  sunk  a  wrinkle  in  her  face ;  her 
tiny  hands  wore  plump  rather  than  skinny  ;  her  bearing  was  erect: 
her  gait,  it  is  true,  was  halting;  but  her  eyes  were  still  piercing 
and  bright  as  if  fed  by  lightnings  from  the  soul.  To  me  her 
intense  love  of  flowers,  which  she  could  paint  to  perfection,  seems 
incompatible  with  the  downright  malignity,  the  wanton  cruelty, 
which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Tsu  Hsi.  Her  Buddha  altar  was 
always  bright  and  sweet  with  fresh  flowers  and  fruits,  and  she 
would  often  take  a  blossom  or  a  bud  in  her  hands,  gaze  upon  it 
with  tender  affection,  and  stroke  it  caressingly  or  press  it  gently 
to  her  lips. 

At  last  Tsu  Hsi’s  son,  Tung  Chi,  the  source  of  all  her  power 
and  prestige,  had  come  to  man’s  estate,  and  duly  assumed  the 
reins  of  government.  Affection  for  his  mother  was  not  among 
his  virtues,  nor  clearness  of  political  vision  among  his  talents. 
Moreover  Tsu  Hsi  had  political  as  well  as  personal  grounds  for 
regretting  his  advent  to  power.  Overfond  of  sensual  pleasures. 

(1)  For  revealing  to  the  .Tapanese  the  secret  treaty  between  Russia  and  China, 
which  I  published  in  England,  she  had  several  men  sawed  to  pieces. 
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he  had  lived  the  life  of  the  harem  until  his  mental  and  physical 
vigour  was  sapped.  The  morbiil  languor  of  his  character  was 
thus  heightened  by  nervous  disorders.  His  mother  despised,  his 
friends  pitied  him,  whereas  patriotic  politicians — and  there  have 
always  been  some  such  in  China — gave  their  pity  to  the  nation  and 
their  contempt  to  the  dynasty. 

The  end  came  somewhat  suddenly  after  a  colourless  reign  of  a 
few  months.  One  bitter  cold  night  the  melancholy  sound  of 
*  gongs  resounded  throughout  the  palace.  Princes,  eunuchs,  man- 
'  darins,  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  ruler.  Speechless 
and  motionless,  but  open-eyed,  Tung  Chi  lay  on  his  couch  of 
State.  His  mother  led  in  a  little  boy  of  three.  By  the  side  of 
the  agonising  monarch  stood  his  private  secretary,  about  to  read 
aloud  the  last  will  “of  his  Majesty.”  By  this  document,  the 
contents  of  which  the  Emperor  himself  probably  learned  now 
for  the  first  time,  he  appointed  as  his  successor  his  nephew  there, 
the  child  of  three,  during  whose  nonage  the  two  hjinpresses  were 
I  to  exercise  the  office  of  regents.  Shortly  afterwards  Tung  Chi 
I  breathed  his  last,  whereupon  all  present  congratulated  the  new 
I  monarch.  A  few  days  later  the  widow,  who  was  enceinte,  is  said 
!  to  have  committed  suicide  by  swallowing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gold  foil.  The  tale  is  credible.  A  childless  Empress  forfeits  after 
-  her  husband’s  death  all  her  influence,  and  becomes  virtually  a 
prisoner  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  To  commit  suicide  is  to  achieve 
!  an  act  of  heroic  piety  which  all  the  world  admires.  If  in  the  case 
I  of  Tung  Chi’s  widow  this  motive  was  not  strong  enough,  it  may 
I  well  have  been  enhanced  by  a  direct  order  from  Tsu  Hsi.  All  this, 
I  how'ever,  was  done  smoothly,  decorously.  But  none  the  less  it 
I  was  a  coup  d’etat,  a  bloodless  palace  revolution.  Tsu  Hsi  had 

B  grossly  violated  the  fundamental  customs  of  the  old  Chinese  court 
by  raising  her  little  nephew  to  the  throne,  and  passing  over  all  the 
,  elder  members  of  the  imperial  family  who  possessed  prior  rights. 

I  But  nobody  ventured  to  protest.  Congruously  with  Chinese 
!  custom  the  heir-presumptive  was  assigned  as  son  to  the  late  Tung 
I  Chi,  and  became  in  this  way  the  adopted  grandson  of  Tsu  Hsi, 
=  of  whom  he  already  was  the  nephew. 

I  During  Tsu  Hsi’s  second  regency  (1875-1889)  several  of  the 
figures  in  the  foreground  of  the  drama  change.  Prince  Kung, 
for  instance,  fades  gradually  into  the  twilight  of  oblivion.  Li 
Hung  Chang — one  of  the  most  genial  and  venal  Ministers  China 
ever  had — takes  his  place  and  bulks  ever  larger  in  public  view. 
The  chief  consort  of  Hsien  feng  died  in  1881,  leaving  Tsu  Hsi, 

I  her  first  rival  and  subsequent  ally,  sole  regent  and  absolute  ruler 
of  the  vast  Empire.  Jjiberal  progress  wms  the  active  principle  of 
statesmanship  underlying  most  of  what  the  regents  did  and 
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avoided,  but  it  was  a  progress  adapted  to  China’s  needs  as  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  Mandchu  brain  ot  Tsu  Hsi.  European  science  was 
cultivated  ;  schools  were  opened  ;  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
spread  over  a  widening  held ;  grandiose  projects  were  conceived 
and  begun.  In  a  word,  an  impetus  was  given  which  moved 
Cliina  towards  the  culture  of  her  enemies,  the  barbarians,  its 
force  being  fitfully  moderated  by  the  hand  that  created  it. 

Things  were  m  this  fluid  state  when  Jvwang  Su  came  of  age. 
Still  full  of  life  and  projects  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  the  Mandchu 
Semiramis  made  way  for  the  new  Emperor,  retired  from  the 
regency,  and  had  a  palace  built  for  herself  in  the  west  end  of 
Peking.  As  two  of  her  intimate  friends,  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Kung,  remained  to  advise  the  monarch  and  to  deal  with  foreign 
Powers,  no  striking  changes  were  noticeable  during  the  first  years 
of  the  new  reign.  Tsu  Hsi,  however,  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  crowned  weakling,  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  him  and  his 
surroundings.  In  1894  the  rivalry  between  Japan  and  China 
degenerated  into  a  dispute,  and  the  dispute  threatened  to  culminate 
in  war.  The  Dowager  Empress,  realising  how  unprepared  the 
(iovermnent  was  to  withstand  the  power  of  Japan,  favoured  a 
pacific  settlement  of  the  misunderstanding,  whereas  the  Emperor 
was  for  going  ahead  and  giving  way  to  no  one.  The  upshot  is 
matter  of  history. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  inevitable  defeat  w-as  to  make  the 
country  a  prey  to  almost  every  whipper-snapper  among 
Western  nations.  Before  the  war  people  had  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  China  was  a  Colossus.  After  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  they  had  eyes  only  for  its  feet 
of  clay.  Territory  was  annexed  almost  without  a  pretext. 
“  Spheres  of  influence  ”  were  mapped  out  without  ceremony. 
State  disputed  with  State  over  the  future  division  of  the 
spoil.  In  a  word,  vivisection  was  the  fate  reserved  for  China. 
At  the  same  time  foreign  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
education,  social  aspirations,  political  ideals.  The  personification 
of  the  new  spirit  at  court  was  Kang-yu-wei,  an  idealist  from 
Canton,  whose  programme  may  be  described  as  the  algebra  of 
reform.  He  would  have  broken  with  the  past  in  a  twinkling,  made 
a  clean  slate  of  everything  in  a  jiffy,  and  regenerated  the  nation 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  pithless  ruler  was  hypnotised  by  the 
amiable  fanatic,  who  contrived  to  win  over  men  of  more  inde¬ 
pendent  character  than  Kwang  Su.  The  two  formed  a  grandiose 
scheme  to  rejuvenate  the  Chinese  nation,  and  resolved  to  begin 
by  seizing  the  one  personage  of  mark  who  would  have  thwarted 
their  design.  Tsu  Hsi  was  to  be  arrested  first  and  then.  .  .  • 
The  Emperor  sent  for  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Tientsin,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  him.  Now  this 
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moderate  reformer  was  dovotoil  to  Tsii  11  si  body  and  soul,  and  he 
forthwith  informed  her  of  the  plot.  The  Emperor  had  an  eiliei 
=  ready  to  be  promulgated  on  September  23rd,  commanding  all 
officials  from  the  third  rank  downwards  to  cut  their  pigtails  and 
don  European  dress.  The  Empress  did  not  let  grass  grow  under 
her  feet.  While  she  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  the  Summer 
\  Palace  she  appeared  in  Peking  and  resumed  the  sceptre.  On 
September  20th  she  had  Kwang  Su’s  palace  surrounded  by  soldiers, 

J  and  on  the  following  day  he  signed  an  edict  restoring  to 

Ilier  the  regency.  Kang-yu-wei  escaped,  his  brother,  fourteen 
eunuchs,  and  five  accomplices,  were  put  to  death,  the 
Emperor  was  sent  to  an  island,  and  Tsu  Hsi  began  the  thiid 
period  of  her  regency. 

This  narrow  escape  of  the  Empress  from  the  toils,  and  of  the 
Empire  from  the  follies,  of  the  men  who  personified  the  foreign 
spirit,  damped  her  enthusiasm  for  western  reform.  And  for  a 
time  her  wrath  against  the  reformers  was  intense.  Tsu  Hsi’s 
emotional  changes  were  often  abrupt.  She  could  pass  from  love 
to  hate,  from  gratitude  to  revenge,  in  a  twinkling,  for  beneath 
the  winsome  grace  and  softness  of  a  sorceress  lay  a  tiger-like 
fierceness  which  it  was  easy  to  arouse.  And  here  there  was 
great  provocation.  Had  Kang’s  plot  succeeded,  Tsu  Hsi  would 
certainly  have  lost  her  liberty  and  possibly  her  life.  Moreover, 
among  remoter  consequences  of  the  coup,  the  political  fabric 
would  probably  have  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  feuds  within  and 
onslaughts  from  without.  As  it  was,  a  number  of  secret  societies 
were  springing  up  throughout  the  Empire,  some  of  them  organised 
by  foreign  enemies,  others  supported  by  foreign  gold,  and  all  of 
them  starting  from  the  need  of  reform  and  aiming  at  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  reigning  house.  Taking  these  things  to  heart,  or 
rather  to  mind,  Tsu  Hsi  cast  about  for  a  breakwater  against  the 
influx  of  foreign  influence  which  she  felt  must  ultimately  come. 
And  she  found  it  in  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  old  China.  It 
was  Hobson’s  choice.  Westerns  attribute  to  a  settled  and  imper¬ 
fectly  disguised  hatred  of  the  “foreign  devil’’  this  temporary 
change  of  front.  But  no  scheme  of  polity  devised  by  Tsu  Hsi 
was  based  on  sentiment  or  theory.  In  all  her  schemes  she  valued 
foreigners  and  Chinamen  not  at  their  supposed  intrinsic  worth, 
but  solely  as  more  or  less  serviceable  instruments,  as  means  to 
an  end.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in  the  conception  and 
pursuit  of  that  end,  she  took  care  not  to  swerve  from  the  main 
current  of  Chinese  life  and  interests ;  otherwise  she  would  never 
have  been  able  to  draw  so  fully  as  she  did  on  the  limited  sources 
of  national  energy. 

Ukase  after  ukase  was  launched,  unravelling  the  tangle  made 
by  Kang-yu-wei.  Eetrogression  now  appeared  to  be  the  funda- 
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mental  “plank”  in  the  Empress’s  political  programme.  But  ■ 
in  truth  it  was  only  a  return  to  a  more  moderate  tempo.  Tsu  Hsi  I 
remained  a  progressist  to  the  end.  When  Id  Hung  Chang  had  J 
built  the  first  railway  there  was  a  loud  outcry  against  the  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  country  :  the  censors  especially  clamoured  for  their 
destruction.  But  Tsu  Hsi  encouragingly  said  to  Li  :  “You  go 
on  with  the  railways,  and  I  will  look  after  the  censors.”  And  now 
she  ordered  the  building  of  new  lines  to  continue.  She 
inaugurated  a  university  in  Peking ;  she  extended  the  rights  of 
domicile  conferred  on  Europeans ;  she  threw  open  new  ports  to 
foreign  trade ;  she  permitted  steamers  to  navigate  the  Yangtse 
and  the  Si  Kiang ;  she  abolished  many  abuses  in  the  levying  [I 
of  likin  or  internal  duties  on  foreign  goods ;  she  gave  a  fillip  to  jj 
national  education ;  she  improved  postal  communication  ;  in  a  ■ 
word,  she  made  it  clear  that  she,  too,  was  a  reformer,  but  a 
reformer  whose  device  was  fcstina  lente.  True,  she  may  have 
looked  upon  European  civilisation  as  a  poison  which  had  to  be 
taken  nolens  volens.  She  certainly  administered  it  very 
gradually  and  in  homoeopathic  doses.  She  may  also  have  set 
down  most  whites  as  “ultramarine  devils,”  whom  policy  forced 
her  to  treat  as  men. 

If  that  was  Tsu  Hsi’s  impression,  the  Great  Powders  did  nothing 
to  efface  it.  They  went  on  employing  western  culture  and 
religion  as  colouring  ingredients  in  a  formidable  solvent  of  the 
political  and  social  fabric.  They  were  eager  to  “civilise”  the 
nation  on  condition  that  they  might  take  and  govern  it  as  well. 
The  disintegration  of  the  Empire  w'as  the  main  object  of  Europe’s 
Far-Eastern  policy ;  and  the  leasing  of  Kiao  Chau  by  Germany 
was  but  the  prelude.  To  China  the  danger  was  imminent,  and 
formidable.  It  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  “traitors”  : 
within  the  walls.  Tsu  Hsi’s  empire,  dynasty,  and  person  were  ■ 
jeopardised.  And  the  only  force  on  which  she  could  lean  to 
withstand  foreign  aggression  was  that  of  the  Old  China  party,  - 
which,  respectable  enough  in  the  Council  Chamber,  was  ; 
degenerating  on  the  field  into  the  semi-scenic  crowd  of  fanatical 
Boxers.  Self-defence,  family  feeling,  and  patriotism  impelled 
the  Empress  to  support  the  champions  of  the  nation,  the  dynasty, 
and  her  person.  She  had  no  alternative.  That  she  ended  by 
favouring  the  Boxers  while  moderating  their  fury  was  a  resolution 
which  the  unbiassed  historian,  having  explored  all  the  elements 
of  the  problem,  will  place  to  the  credit  side  of  her  account.  The 
escape  of  the  embassies  from  the  intermittent  bombardment, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  was  her  own  personal 
achievement,  should  also  be  reckoned  among  her  good  deeds. 

But  Europe,  loving  China  as  cannibals  love  healthy  mis- 
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sionaries,  bated  Tsu  Hsi.  A  feeling  was  growing  that  she  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  retire  into  private  life,  and  that  the  Powers 
might  accomplish  this  by  refusing  to  recognise  her  again  as 
regent,  after  her  return  to  Pekin.  The  Austrian  Minister 
—then  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps — boldly  announced 
that  he  for  one  would  keep  away  from  the  first  audience 
if  the  reception  were  held  by  the  Dowager  Empress. 
And  in  this  decision  his  British  colleague  concurred.  But 
all  the  foreign  representatives  breathed  freely  when  the 
invitation  was  found  to  have  been  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  fixed,  they  all  repaired  to 
the  palace.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  ushered  the  guests  into 
the  vast  hall  which,  receiving  its  light  only  through  the  door, 
was  quite  dusky.  Descrying  with  difficulty  the  figure  of  the 
Emperor  seated  on  a  little  throne,  the  hearts  of  the  foreigners 
fell.  At  ceremonial  audiences  the  Emperor  w'as  wont  to  occupy 
the  great,  not  the  little  throne.  Why  did  he  vary  his  custom 
to-day?  While  the  Austrian  Minister  was  delivering  his  speech, 
and  Kwang  Su  was  responding  in  a  low  sing-song,  the  eyes  of 
the  visitors  were  getting  accustomed  to  the  gloom.  At  last  they 
discerned  the  figure  of  the  Dowager  Empress  sitting  in  awful 
majesty  on  the  principal  throne  high  above  the  crowned  weakling. 
The  diplomatists  were  wrathful,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  with¬ 
draw.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  make  their  bow  to  “the 
tigress”  with  such  grace  as  they  could  summon.  In  a  loud, 
steady  voice  and  well-chosen  words,  the  stately  old  lady  welcomed 
them  all  and  expressed  her  satisfaction  that  the  troubles  were 
at  last  over  and  peace  restored.  And  as  they  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  apartment,  ejaculations  are  said  to  have  been  uttered  in 
their  midst  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
average  diplomatist. 

Tsu  Hsi  was  an  artistic  nature  endowed  with  the  rare  gift  of 
seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  with  the  power  of  winnowing 
the  lighter  from  the  weightier  facts,  and  thinking  both  into  order 
and  clearness.  She  had  also  the  secret — most  precious  to  a 
sovereign — of  touching  the  right  stops  of  the  human  soul  for  the 
music,  gay  or  sad,  which  she  wanted  to  produce.  And  men,  the 
most  serious — like  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Yuan  Shi  Kai — thrilled  to 
her  magic  touch.  She  appealed  with  almost  equal  force  to  the 
nobler  and  to  the  baser  human  instincts,  and,  it  must  be  added 
with  equal  readiness,  for  the  qualms  of  moral  scruple  never  stung 
her,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  her  nature  lying  wholly  within  the 
realm  of  the  real.  To  her  British  critics  she  has,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  been  an  object  of  bitter  invective.  They  cannot  forgive 
her  for  silencing  Kwang  Su,  and  setting  back,  as  they  think, 
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liberal  progress  in  China.  History  may  dispel  this  impression 
by  showing  that  the  result  and  perhaps  also  the  aim  of  her  policy 
was  to  further  progress,  whereas  Kwang  Su’s  rash  haste  might 
have  led  to  anarchic  dissolution.  And  history  will  add  that  Tsii 
Hsi  was  a  reformer  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thus  last  year 
she  forbade  the  consumption  of  opium,  abolished  the  practice  of 
foot-binding,^  put  Mandchus  and  Chinese  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
authorising  marriages  between  them,  and  adopting  the  principle 
of  race  parity  even  in  the  Council  of  State,  to  which  she  appointed 
three  Chinamen  and  three  Mandchus.^  She  also  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  obligatory  instruction,  and  granted  provincial 
autonomy  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  constitution.  Nay,  she  did 
away  with  absolutism  by  bestowing  upon  her  subjects  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  is  to  be  embodied  in  political  institutions  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  years.  Surely  no  Chinese  Gladstone  could  have 
accomplished  more  than  this. 

Thus  Tsu  Hsi,  who  was  the  first  Empress,  was  also  the  last 
autocrat  of  China,  an  autocrat  by  nature  as  well  as  by  law.  In 
a  country  where  centuries  of  peaceful  toil  and  military  quiescence 
had  contributed  to  the  decay  of  energetic  passions,  she  was  an 
epitome  of  much  that  was  great  in  healthy  human  kingship. 
And  her  death  was  worthy  of  her  life.  Such  was  Tsu  Hsi’s  zeal 
for  the  public  service  that  during  her  last  agony  she  insisted  on 
being  present  at  a  State  Council,  and,  lying  dressed  on  her  couch, 
she  took  such  part  in  its  deliberations  as  the  rapid  advance  of 
her  malady  ])ermitted.  For  the  freshness  of  her  soul  was 
unimpaired  in  a  body  that  years  had  enfeebled  and  disease  under¬ 
mined.  “I  can  bear  no  more,”  were  the  last  articulate  sounds 
that  passed  her  lips.  A  few  minutes  later  the  columnar  figure 
that  had  dominated  China  for  over  forty  years  had  faded  to  a 
memory  and  a  shadow.  And  the  Dalai  Lama  bent  down  over 
her  pale,  rigid  face  in  silent  prayer. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 

(1)  This  custom  existed  only  for  Chinese  women,  not  for  the  Mandchus.  Tsn 
Hsi  herself  had,  therefore,  normal  feet. 

(2)  The  Chinamen  were  the  great  reformer  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  honest  states¬ 
man  Chang  Chih  Tung — he  who  was  Li  Hung  Chang’s  opponent — and  Lu  Chuan 
Lin.  The  Mandchus  were  Prince  Ching,  Prince  Chung — the  present  regent — and 
Shih  Sur,  Minister  of  the  Imperial  household. 
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Let  the  imagination  of  the  reader  project  itself  a  few  years. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  wearied  of  the  cares  of  office  and  is  about  to 
hunt  butterflies  in  India  and  has  selected  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
as  his  successor.  Mr.  Asquith  says  to  the  English  people  : 
“You  approve  my  old-age  pension  scheme  as  the  greatest 
stroke  of  constructive  statesmanship  the  world  has  known ;  my 
Licensing  Bill  is  a  moral  regenerating  force ;  my  Territorial 
Array — ah,  but  you  see  it,  and  all  nations  tremble.  It  is  true 
that  the  Education  Bill  is  still  to  be  enacted,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  has  neither  been  mended  nor  ended,  but,  patience,  Winston 
Churchill  will  carry  out  my  policies  and  go  on  with  the  glorious 
work.” 

If  it  is  not  too  great  a  tax  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
he  must  picture  Mr.  Balfour  replying  :  ‘‘The  old-age  pension 
scheme— why,  I  suggested  that  long  before  Mr.  Asquith  came 
into  public  life.  The  Licensing  Bill — you  have  only  to  refer  to 
a  speech  I  made  in  the  House  twenty  years  ago  to  see  that  I 
outlined  that  measure.  The  Territorial  Army — is  not  that  th(‘ 
historical  policy  of  our  party?  Everything  that  Mr.  Asquith 
has  done  which  has  earned  him  the  gratitude  of  the  country  he 
has— well  it  is  evident  he  has  carefully  studied  my  public  career. 
Mind  you,  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  Mr.  Asquith.  I 
concede  that  he  has  made  more  speeches  on  more  subjects  than 
any  other  Prime  Minister  England  has  known.  His  profundity 
is  enormous,  his  virtues  are  superlative,  his  energy  is  irresistible. 

;  Our  admiration  for  Mr.  Asquith  is  unbounded,  but  we  have  no 
I  such  high  opinion  of  his  party.  And  when  Mr.  Asquith  says 
;  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  better  qualified  than  any  other 
:  man  to  carry  out  his  policies,  why,  that  is  absurd.  I,  Arthur 
I  Balfour,  approach  more  nearly  the  Asquith  standard ;  manifestly 
I  I  do,  for  what  has  Mr.  Asquith  done  but  make  use  of  my  ideas? 
Gentlemen,  if  yon  really  want  to  have  more  old-age  pensions 
and  less  beer  you  will  vote  for  me.” 

^  It  sounds  ridiculous,  and  yet  I  assure  the  English  reader  that, 
!  changing  names  and  argument,  it  is  a  fair  presentation  of  what 
i  is  now  happening  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Taft  was  selected 
1  as  the  Republican  candidate  because  he  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  better  qualified  to  perpetuate  his  ‘‘policies” 
than  any  other  man  in  the  Republican  party ;  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  Cabinet,  or  any  men  in  either  House  of 
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Congress,  or  any  man  elsewhere.  And  Mr.  Bryan,  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  comes  forward  and  says — he  has 
publicly  said  it  in  exact  words — that  he  rather  than  Mr.  Taft 
represents  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  views,  and  that  he  rather  than  Mr. 
Taft  is  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  legitimate  heir.  For  everything  that 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  done  he,  Mr.  Bryan,  has  inspired,  and  its 
genesis  can  be  found  in  Democratic  platforms  and  speeches. 
And  having  traced  Eepublican  virtue  to  its  Democratic  source, 
it  naturally  follows  that  Mr.  Bryan  dare  not  criticise  Mr. 
Eoosevelt,  and  Mr.  Taft  has  no  inclination  to.  Both  men  trade 
on  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  name ;  Mr.  Taft  under  a  licence  and  as  Mr. 
Eoosevelt’s  sole  authorised  agent,  Mr.  Bryan  without  authority 
except  as  he  assumes  it  by  the  right  of  being  the  victim  of  Mr. 
Eoosevelt’s  infringement  on  his  patents.  Conceive  a  more 
fantastic  political  melange  than  this. 

Here,  then,  are  the  candidates  of  opposing  parties  making  the 
same  appeal  to  the  voters.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means 
simply  this  :  At  the  present  time  the  remarkable  situation  exists 
that  in  a  country  in  which  government  by  party  prevails  there 
is  only  one  party,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  party  is  divided  into  two  sections,  just  as  you  have  in 
the  French  Chamber  a  party  of  the  Left  and  a  party  of  the 
Extreme  Left.  They  both  mean  practically  the  same ;  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  degree. 

Between  Eepublicans  and  Democrats  to-day  there  is  no  issue. 
That  is  the  amazing  thing.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Eepub¬ 
licans  stand  for  that  the  Democrats  sharply  oppose,  and  vice 
versa.  There  is  no  question  of  foreign  politics  involved,  for 
neither  candidate  has  said  one  word  on  that  subject.  On  the 
question  of  the  tariff  both  are  agreed.  Mr.  Taft  has  pledged 
himself,  if  elected,  immediately  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  so  that  the  tariff  may  be  revised.  Mr.  Bryan  is  equally 
anxious  to  punch  holes  in  the  Dingley  Bill.  It  is  true  that  the 
Eepublicans  might  revise  five  per  cent,  less  than  the  Democrats, 
and  five  per  cent,  is  all  that  lies  between  sin  and  salvation! 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  social  questions.  Mr.  Taft 
believes  that  the  power  of  monopoly  should  be  curbed,  that  the 
artificial  creation  known  as  the  corporation  should  be  brought 
under  proper  Governmental  supervision  and  control,  that  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  against  the  rapacity  and 
greed  of  capital  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  But  Mr.  Taft  is 
no  more  an  ardent  champion  of  the  people  versus  the  classes 
than  is  Mr.  Bryan ;  Mr.  Bryan  has  entered  the  lists  to  do  battle 
for  the  masses,  and  is  fired  by  a  holy  zeal  that  makes  even  Mr. 
Taft  quail,  so  intense  is  Mr.  Bryan’s  devotion. 
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:  Curious  and  amazing  spectacle.  The  like  of  it  has  never  before 

been  seen.  The  political  managers  complain  bitterly  of  the 
“apathy”  of  the  electors.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  What  is 
there  to  stir  their  enthusiasm  or  arouse  their  fighting  blood? 
What  can  be  gained  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost?  Is  there 
anything  to  choose  between  a  Republican  policy  labelled  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  a  Democratic  policy  branded  Republican?  It  would 
take  a  metaphysician  to  discover  the  difference,  and  the  average 
American  is  too  busy  chasing  dollars  to  trouble  his  head  about 
metaphysics. 

But  the  campaign  must  be  made,  for  the  prize  in  this  Olympic 
race  is  worth  having,  and  “issues”  must  be  found.  Well,  we 
have  them.  Two  million  Negro  voters,  most  of  them  ignorant, 
few  of  them  capable  of  comprehending  a  question  of  large 
moment,  but  all  of  them  deeply  steeped  in  prejudice,  violent, 
passionate,  resentful,  are  being  sedulously  wooed  to  decide  an 
election  for  70,000,000  whites.  To  that  has  an  American 
'*  Presidential  Election  descended.  The  Brownsville  affair  is 
^  familiar  to  every  English  reader  who  follows  American  politics. 

I  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  action  in  discharging  167  Negro  infantrymen 
i  for  insubordination,  and  especially  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  done,  has  not  been  forgiven  by  the  Negro  race. 
On  October  22nd,  1906,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  after 
-  a  personal  investigation,  recommended  to  the  President  that  the 
soldiers  be  dismissed,  but  the  order  of  dismissal  was  not  issued 
until  the  night  of  the  following  5th  of  November,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  Congressional  Election.  The  Negroes  assert  that,  had 
the  order  of  dismissal  been  issued  before  the  election,  thousands 
^  of  their  race  who  voted  for  Republican  members  of  Congress 
j  would  have  revenged  themselves  on  the  President  and  the  Repub- 
'  lican  party  by  voting  for  Democrats,  which  would  probably  have 
turned  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Lower  House  into  a 
.  minority.  Now  the  Negroes,  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  threaten  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Taft,  and  as  they  muster  some  two  million 
voters,  that  would  be  serious.  Tremendous  exertions  are  being 
i  made  by  the  Republicans  to  prevent  this,  and  efforts  equally 
as  great  are  being  made  by  the  Democrats  to  convince  the  blacks 
of  their  political  sagacity  in  “teaching  the  Republicans  a  lesson  ”  ; 
i  and  that  the  unreasoning  anger  of  the  low'est  element  of  the 
electorate,  kept  to  white  heat  by  designing  politicians,  may  elect 
:  the  next  President. 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  month  preceding  the  Presidential  Elec- 
f  tion,  I  wrote  for  an  English  review  '  an  article  on  the  coming 

(1)  “The  Coming  Radical  Party  in  America”  (The  Monthly  Review, 
October,  1904.) 
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radical  party  in  America,  in  which  I  pointed  out  *hat  both 
parties  had  nominated  “conservative”  candidates,  and  were 
“proclaiming  their  ‘conservatism’  as  their  greatest  asset,  and 
relying  upon  it  for  popular  support.”  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  conservatives  had  succeeded  for  a  brief  period  in  regaining 
control  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  had  nominated  the  con¬ 
servative  Parker  and  cast  out  the  radical  Bryan ;  while  the 
Republicans  appealed  to  the  public  on  the  ground  that  M’-. 
Roosevelt’s  administration  had  been  eminently  conservative,  and 
that  he  had  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  people  from  radical 
attack.  I  said  then  that  “Bryanism,  which  is  a  synonym  for 
radicalism,  is  a  living  dynamic  force,  that  may  rend  society 
and  must  shatter  parties.  In  a  government  of  parties  there  can 
be  no  place  for  two  parties  that  offer  a  choice  merely  of  names 
and  not  of  principles,  for  then  principles  disappear  and  partii 
cease  to  exist.  Great  as  the  United  States  is,  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  support  tw^o  great  conservative  parties.” 

But  that  prophecy  was  false.  I  was  not  wdse  enough  to  see 
that  in  four  short  years  there  would  still  be  two  parties  offering 
a  choice  merely  of  names  and  not  of  principles,  and  that  both 
would  be  Radical,  having,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swallowed  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  I  could  foresee  the  coming  of  the  Radical  party, 
but  that  seemed  to  make  it  even  more  necessary  there  should 
be  a  counterpoise,  a  balance-wheel  and  safety-valve  in  the  union 
of  the  forces  of  Conservatism.  But  America,  the  land  of  paradox, 
gives  itself  over  to  Radicalism  as  the  easiest  way  to  secure  rest. 

I  adopt  the  political  terminology  of  the  country  in  which  I 
write.  In  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic  words  acquire  a 
different  meaning,  and  what  is  Radical  in  America  is  far  from 
being  considered  extreme  in  England,  and  my  reader  must 
remember  that  distinction.  We  do  not  call  it  Radical  in 
England  to  bring  the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  similar  legislation  in  America  is  part  of  thp 
Radical  programme.  And  so  it  is  with  other  things.  An 
income-tax,  succession  duties,  Federal  control  of  trade  and  | 
traffic  are  the  stigmata  of  Radicalism,  because  for  many  years 
the  curiously-complicated  and  involved  relations  of  the  States  to 
the  general  Government  resulted  in  a  policy  of  hands  off.  The 
States  could  legislate  only  within  their  own  sovereignties,  and 
under  the  compact  of  the  Federal  Constitution  their  powers 
ceased  at  State  lines ;  the  Federal  Government  had  certain  large 
but  vague  powers  that  could  only  be  determined  by  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
States,  jealous  of  their  sovereign  prerogatives,  resented  any 
assumption  of  authority  by  the  Federal  Government  that  had 
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not  sanctioned  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  In  the 

circumstances,  a  policy  of  laissez-faire  was  the  most  convenient 
for  all' concerned. 

This  so-called  radicalism  has  now  taken  such  complete  pos- 
ses^^on  of  the  public  mind  that  the  barriers  of  conservatism 
have  been  swept  av^ay.  Laissez-faire  is  no  longer  fashionable 
or  tolerated.  It  is  a  time  of  great  activity ;  men  must  be  up 
••nd  doin"  if  they  are  not  to  be  submerged  by  the  onrushing 
tide.  We  have  had  this  made  very  clear.  Certain  men  have 
been  defeated  for  re-nomination  because  they  fail  to  measure  up  to 
the  standard  of  radicalism  and  their  opponents  were  regarded 
I  as  more  nearly  satisfying  the  prevailing  idea.  Parenthetically 
let  me  observe  that  to  me  this  word  radicalism  has  no  terrors, 

?  nor  do  I  use  it  in  any  offensive  sense.  Call  it  progressiveness 

I  nd  it  would  sound  far  less  terrible.  It  suggests  no  horrors  of 
revolution  or  the  torch ;  it  marches  to  no  wail  of  the  (7a  ira ;  it 
1  is  rather  a  long  step  forw’ard,  and  perhaps  there  is  an  ambition 
j  to  cover  too  much  ground  at  first.  But  that  might  be  expected. 

I  But  I  am  recording  facts,  and  personal  opinions  need  not  be 
obtruded.  The  existence  of  the  radical  spirit  no  one  will  deny  : 
it  is  too  insistent  to  be  avoided.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
may  have  appealed  to  conservatism,  but  since  then  he  has 
admittedly  led  the  forces  of  radicalism,  superseding  Mr.  Bryan, 

=  who  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Radical  party.  Mr. 

I  Taft,  designated  by  the  Republican  party  as  the  successor  of 
=  Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  committed  himself  unequivocably  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  and  stands  publicly  pledged  to  uphold  them 
I  and  carry  them  forward.  Mr.  Taft,  therefore,  by  his  public 

i  declaration  appeals  to  the  radical  element  rather  than  to  the 

conservative.  He  could  do  nothing  else  and  not  destroy  his 
^  chances  of  election.  The  conservatives  will  vote  for  him 
f  because  he  is  less  radical  than  Mr.  Bryan,  but  no  radical  will 
I  vote  for  him  unless  he  is  assured  of  his  orthodox  radicalism, 
i  Mr.  Bryan  has  stood  too  long  before  the  public  as  an  exponent 
S  of  radicalism  to  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  make  proof 
I  of  his  faith.  He  is  accepted  frankly  for  what  he  is.  Con- 

i  servatives  may  fear,  but  radicals  find  new  courage.  While  there 

is  no  ark  offered  for  the  sorely-distracted  conservative,  there 
are  various  degrees  of  radicalism  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  man 
I  of  extreme  views.  If  Mr.  Taft  is  too  recent  a  convert  and  Mr. 
Bryan  too  old,  there  is  Mr.  Debs,  the  candidate  of  the  Socialists, 

I  or  Mr.  Hisgen,  the  candidate  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  Independence 

League,  or  Mr.  Watson,  the  candidate  of  the  Populists,  or 

Mr.  Chafin,  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party.  Each  of 
these  minor  party  candidates  is  advocating  a  radical  programme. 
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but  no  one  seems  to  think  there  is  a  market  for  conservative 
remedies  at  the  present  time. 

This  explains  why  there  can  be  really  no  great  issue  between 
the  two  great  parties,  the  nominally  Eepublican  and  the  nomin¬ 
ally  Democratic,  although  these  old  party  names  mean  nothing. 
The  things  that  both  once  stood  for  have  been  swept  away  by 
new  questions  that  are  common  to  both.  During  the  last  few 
years  all  the  old  battered  junk  of  the  political  property  room 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  people  wanted  something  new,  and 
were  tired  of  seeing  the  stage  set  with  the  same  old  furniture. 
It  was  ]\Ir.  Bryan  who  thought  that  the  public  would  take  to  a 
morality  play,  but  he  lost  money  on  the  venture  because  the 
public  was  still  hankering  for  the  musical  comedy ;  its  taste  still 
ran  to  short  skirts  and  a  topical  song,  with  a  refrain  of  pro¬ 
sperity  and  the  full  dinner  pail.  Mr.  Bryan  was  very  earnest. 
The  cross  of  gold  and  the  crowm  of  thorns  were  to  him  some¬ 
thing  more  than  rhetorical  allegory,  but  the  public  \vould  not 
have  it. 

But  the  wheel  revolves,  eternal  in  its  rhythmic  majesty, 
inevitable  in  its  result,  moving  through  its  predestined  orbit  and 
carrying  men  ever  forward  in  its  remorseless  sweep.  Morality 
in  politics  suddenly  came  to  be  fashionable.  It  sprang  from 
no  one  knew  where  :  it  was  in  the  air,  and  politics  were  put  on 
a  high  plane.  Men  suddenly  awakened  to  discover  they  had 
a  conscience,  and  just  as  children  in  a  physiology  class  learn 
that  they  have  lungs  and  spleens  and  are  filled  with  awe  at 
the  mysteries  of  nature  and  become  subjective  about  their  own 
little  bodies,  so  the  great  public  began  to  analyse  its  moral 
symptoms,  and  found  it  intensely  fascinating.  In  the  name  of 
that  new-found  conscience  it  proceeded  to  take  a  good  many 
liberties  with  old-fashioned  ideas  of  moral  health.  Conscience 
demanded  freedom  of  action  to  give  itself  expression  and  had 
no  tolerance.  It  set  up  an  auto  da  fd ;  it  scourged  and  it  racked 
and  it  branded ;  the  inquisitors  of  the  holy  office  were  the  muck- 
rakers  and  the  yellow  journalists ;  it  had  as  little  tolerance  for 
the  conscienceless  as  the  Puritan  had  for  the  Scarlet  Woman. 
Savonarola  had  only  a  handful  of  Florentines  to  shudder  at  hi? 
denunciations,  but  eighty  million  Americans,  for  even  the  little 
children  were  made  to  feel  that  something  new  was  sproutinp 
within  them,  were  filled  with  a  new  sense  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  waited  for  the  millennium. 

Unfortunately,  the  millennium  hasn’t  yet  arrived,  and,  like 
Savonarola’s  refusal  to  pass  through  the  fire,  it  gives  the  un- 
regenerate  opportunity  to  scoff  at  a  prophet  who  has  no  faith 
in  his  own  miracle.  Conscience  hasn’t  prevented  gamblers  from 
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rigging  the  stock  market,  or  kept  men  at  work,  or  sent  any 
conspicuous  malefactors  to  prison.  Just  as  many  men  walk  as 
ever  and  risk  their  lives  as  a  conscienceless  plutocrat  goes  tearing 
past  in  his  automobile;  the  poor  find  life  just  as  hard;  virtue 
may  eventually  obtain  its  rewmrd,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
ungodly  are  not  suffering.  But  as  morality  is  still  fashionable, 
and  politics  instead  of  being  a  game  are  now  a  duty,  both  parties 
appeal  to  the  electors  on  high  moral  grounds,  and  both  assert 
their  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  common  fund.  Morality  is 
the  one  thing  in  which  there  can  be  no  monopoly ;  like  salvation 
it  is  free  to  whoever  cares  to  embrace  it.  And  thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  having  submerged  the  base  and  ignoble  sport  of 
politics  in  morality,  it  is  impossible  for  either  party  to  present 
a  definite  issue. 

The  psychological  condition  in  which  the  American  people 
find  themselves  at  the  present  time  is  interesting  to  the  student 
of  psychology,  but  not  particularly  important  to  the  student  of 
politics.  It  is  an  incident  rather  than  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  nation.  The  American  political  system  is  a  government  of 
parties,  and  when  parties  cease  to  exist  there  comes  either  Utopia 
or  anarchy.  The  road  to  Utopia  no  Columbus  has  yet  discovered, 
and  anarchy  we  need  not  fear,  for  obedience  to  law  and  a  love  of 
order  are  qualities  too  well  grounded  in  the  American  character 
for  anarchy  to  find  root  in  a  civilisation  so  highly  developed  as 
this.  The  personality  of  the  President  will  make  little  differ¬ 
ence.  Four  years  hence,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  we 
shall  sec  party  lines  re-established,  or  rather  there  will  be  a 
re-alignment. 

Old  names  may  be  preserved  as  convenient  symbols,  but  nothing 
more.  What  was  once  a  historical  distinction  is  now  meaningless. 
The  terms  Eepublican  and  Democrat  have  lost  their  force  because 
the  questions  that  once  made  two  antipodal  schools  of  political 
philosophy  are  no  longer  disputable,  or  else  have  been  made 
ridiculous  by  the  iconoclastic  hand  of  progress.  Men  calling 
themselves  Democrats  still  solemnly  prate  of  States  rights,  as  if 
it  were  possible  in  an  enlightened  age  for  forty-six  sovereign 
republics  to  find  lodgment  on  one  continent,  each  one  to  assert 
its  own  rights  to  the  derogation  of  all  the  others.  That  is  the 
end  to  which  States  rights  lead.  The  theory  of  States  rights  was 
logical,  feasible,  and  perhaps  useful  when  the  means  of  comufiuni- 
cation  were  the  stage  coach ,  and  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  was 
an  event,  and  State  boundaries  meant  something.  Now  they  mean 
nothing,  for  steam  has  obliterated  them,  and  electricity  pays  them 
no  heed.  When  in  the  course  of  a  railway  journey  of  less  than 
half  a  day  six  States  are  traversed,  the  absurdity  of  State  control 
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is  made  manifest.  More  and  more  men  who  call  themselves 
Democrats  acquiesce  in  federal  control.  When  the  full  measure 
has  been  gained  the  last  vestige  of  the  historical  significance  of 
Democrat  and  Republican  will  have  completely  disappeared. 

But  when  that  time  comes  there  will  be  a  radical  and  a  conserva¬ 
tive  party,  a  party  perhaps  that  may  adopt  the  name  liberal  rather 
than  radical  as  being  less  terrifying  to  dull  minds,  and  that  will 
assert  its  progressiveness  in  contradistinction  to  the  conservatives, 
who  probably  may  retain  the  name  of  Republicans.  It  will  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  liberal  party  of  America  will,  in  fact,  be 
any  more  progressive  than  the  Republicans  or  conservatives,  that 
is  if  the  same  influences  ai*e  at  work  in  America  that  have  con¬ 
trolled  parties  in  England.  The  traditional  habit  of  conservatism 
should  have  stayed  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  hand  from  acquiring 
possession  of  the  Suez  canal,  or  bringing  Indian  troops  to  the 
Bosphorus,  or  a  later  conservative  government  from  putting  on 
the  statute  books  such  an  advanced  measure  of  social  legislation 
as  the  working  man’s  Compensation  Act ;  but  at  least  there  will 
be  the  tradition  of  adherence  to  w^ell-tried  remedies  by  one  party 
and  the  incentive  to  experiment  by  the  other.  And  that  will  give 
the  public  solid  ground  on  which  to  stand.  Issues  then  will  be 
clear-cut,  not,  as  now,  hopelessly  fogged  and  uncertain. 

Furthermore,  we  shall  see  in  America  what  a  great  many  of 
us  have  been  anticipating  for  some  years  past,  a  Labour  Party. 
In  this  campaign,  for  the  first  time  in  American  politics,  labour 
has  become  a  political  factor.  Heretofore  it  has  voted  not  as  a 
class  but  as  individuals  ;  now  the  labour  chiefs  are  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  their  followers  to  cast  a  solid  vote  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate.  The  vote  may  not  be  solid  ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  a  great  many  working  men  will  not  forsake  their  party 
allegiance,  and  will  vote  for  Mr.  Taft,  but  that  is  not  of  conse¬ 
quence.  The  first  step  has  been  taken,  that  proverbial  first  step 
that  counts  for  so  much,  and  it  would  be  a  very  unobservact 
person  who  cannot  appreciate  its  significance.  The  political 
position  of  labour,  the  reasons  why,  heretofore,  labour  has  made 
no  attempt  to  create  a  political  party,  the  obstacles  that  have  for 
so  long  stood  in  the  way,  and  the  methods  by  w^hich  those  obstacles 
have  been  overcome,  cannot  be  explained  in  the  space  still  remain¬ 
ing.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  calculations  of  political 
managers  will  have  to  be  revised  because  of  the  weight  to  be  given 
to  the  new  element  in  the  formula. 

And,  finally,  we  shall  see  foreign  politics  become  a  party 
question,  not  in  a  narrow  and  unworthy  sense,  but  as  marking 
the  broad  distinction  between  two  schools.  The  attitude  of 
Americans  heretofore  in  regard  to  international  relations  has  beer 
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curiously  narrow.  Foreign  politics  were  either  to  be  made  a 
football,  and  to  be  used  to  fire  the  patriotic  heart  when  political 
passions  were  aroused,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  days  gone  by 
when  twisting  the  lion’s  tail  was  a  recognised  and  legitimate 
sport,  and  always  good  for  a  certain  number  of  votes  ;  or  else  with 
that  perverted  idea  of  patriotism  that  makes  men  stand  mute  in 
the  face  of  wrong,  Americans  resolutely  refused  to  consider  inter¬ 
national  relations  as  affected  by  party  traditions.  Now  one  may 
still  be  a  patriot  and  yet  disapprove  of  a  certain  line  of  policy ; 
one  may  see  safety  in  an  alliance  even  although  it  is  opposed  to 
tradition.  There  are  very  few  public  men  in  America  who  pay 
any  attention  to  foreign  politics,  or  even  to  international  affairs 
that  directly  affect  American  relations,  as  American  politics  have 
always  been  intensely  local,  not  parochial,  but  local ;  and  public 
men  have  always  considered  that  their  first  duty  w’as  to  their 
constituents,  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  w’ere  they  able 
to  see  the  bearing  the  ambitions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  had  on 
their  own  States  or  districts.  But  destiny  has  driven  the  American 
people  into  the  maelstrom  of  foreign  politics.  The  greatest  naval 
Power  in  the  Pacific,  with  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  which 
aspires  to  make  Hawaii  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific ;  the  builder 
of  the  Panama  canal ;  the  self-constituted  guardian  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  reaching  out  for  the  trade  of  the  Far 
East,  and  never  more  determined  than  now  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  white  man’s  country,  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
Asiatics — embarked  on  this  policy  it  is  unavoidable  that  foreign 
politics  will  have  to  be  treated  seriously,  and  not  as  heretofore 
“muddled  through.”  Then  there  will  be  real  issues,  and  parties 
will  mean  something  more  than  a  mere  name. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


THE  OPPOSITION  IN  THE  COMMONS. 


On  all  hands  it  is  felt  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  a 
General  Election  have  been  brought  appreciably  nearer  by  the 
sensational  events  of  the  autumn  session.  The  Government 
received  a  heavy  blow  when  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out  the 
Licensing  Bill ;  if  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the 
Education  Compromise  they  would  have  sensibly  retrieved  their 
loss  of  prestige ;  but  when  it  failed — and  we  can  now  see  that 
it  was  almost  bound  to  fail — their  position  was  still  further 
weakened.  Many  Unionists,  therefore,  are  assuming  an  air  of 
triumph,  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  deepening  unpopularity 
of  the  Government  in  the  country.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  concerned,  no  one  can  truly  say 
that  the  credit  belongs  to  them,  or  that  it  is  owing  to  their 
exertions  or  their  cleverness  that  the  Government  are  in  their 
present  plight.  They  have  done  little  to  deserve  the  rich  fruits 
which  Fortune  seems  about  to  pour  into  their  lap.  There  never 
was,  indeed,  a  feebler  Party. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  been  splendid,  but  he  has  stood  practically 
alone.  As  often  as  he  was  leading,  one  felt  that  there  was  a 
Unionist  Party,  and  forgot  its  paucity  of  numbers  and  the  still 
more  marked  inferiority  of  talent.  His  courage,  his  skill,  his 
dialectic,  his  destructive  criticism,  made  up  for  all  shortcomings. 
But  when  he  was  out  of  the  House  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
was  no  second  chief ;  the  party  seemed  to  go  to  pieces  visibly : 
and  the  enormous  individual  superiority  of  the  party  in  power- 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  however  unwillingly  a  Unionist  is  compelled  to  the 
admission — became  crushingly  manifest.  The  plain  fact  is  thu* 
the  Unionist  party  in  the  Commons  does  not  contain  even  th 
nucleus  of  a  strong  Administration.  There  are  enough  and  to 
spare  of  strong,  able  men  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  material  is  poor  and  unpromising  to  an 
extent  that  is  little  realised  by  Unionists  in  the  country. 

Let  us  take  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  and  see  how  many  of 
its  occupants  have  claims  to  a  place  in  the  next  Unionist  Adminis¬ 
tration.  As  is  well  know'n,  the  right  to  sit  on  that  bench  is 
restricted  to  members  who  have  held  office,  whether  great  or 
small,  in  some  previous  Ministry,  though  Privy  (Councillors  may 
by  courtesy — when  there  is  room  for  tliem — also  intrude  among 
these  seats  of  the  mighty.  Practically,  however,  the  Front 
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Opposition  Bench  is  reserved  for  ex-Ministers.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  observer  is  the  presence  of  men  who  belong  not 
to  the  last  Unionist  Government,  but  to  Ministries  of  an  earlier 
(lay.  These  are  politicians  whose  claims  to  recognition,  passed 
over  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1902,  are  little  likely  to  have  grown 
stronger — and,  in  point  of  fact,  have  grown  decidedly  weaker — in 
the  intervening  years.  Two  of  them  are  septuagenarians.  Mr. 
Jesse  Codings,  who  is  in  his  seventy -eighth  year,  quitted  the 
Under-Secretaryship  of  the  Home  Department  in  1902,  when 
Mr.  Balfour  remodelled  the  Government  on  Lord  Salisbury’s 
retirement.  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  the  senior  member  for  Oxford 
University,  was  born  in  1835,  and  has  not  held  office  since  he  was 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  1878-1880, 
in  the  far-off  days  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  last  Administration. 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  again,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
has  not  been  in  charge  of  a  Department  since  1900,  when  he 
quitted  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Of  these  three  politicians  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  is  more 
respected  than  Mr.  Talbot,  no  one  more  popular  than  Mr. 
Chaplin,  no  one  more  picturesque  than  Mr.  Codings.  But  the 
plain  truth  is  that  the  last-named  has  grown  exceedingly  prolix 
with  years,  and  now  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  gone  from  the 
House  of  Commons  the  presence  of  his  fidtis  Achates  seems 
almost  a  superfluity.  Nor  are  Mr.  Chaplin’s  rotund  periods  as 
grateful  to  the  ear  of  the  present  House  as  they  were  to  previous 
Parliaments.  He  enjoyed  a  vigorous  second  spring  after  his 
Wimbledon  triumph,  and  he  has  the  glory  of  having  been  a 
staunch  Protectionist  throughout  the  long  period  when  Cobdenism 
was  accepted  by  both  parties  in  the  State  as  the  only  possible 
economic  system  for  England.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  Mr. 
Chaplin  that  the  House  looks  for  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  Tariif  Eeform.  There  is  also  a  fourth  and  much 
younger  politician  on  the  Front  Bench  whose  tenure  of  office 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  remote  date.  This  is  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley, 
who  was  an  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  in  the 
Salisbury  Administration  which  came  to  an  end  in  1892.  But 
the  forte  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  who  is  still  in  the  fifties,  is 
chairmanship  rather  than  statesmanship. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  those  whom  we  have  named  have 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  Unionist  Party  during  the 
last  three  years.  But  the  same  has  also  to  be  said  of  other 
occupants  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  who  held  portfolios  in 
the  late  Government.  In  one  case,  that  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster, 
ill-health  is  the  all-sufficient  reason — ill-health  so  prolonged  that 
he  has  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  from  public  life  at  the 
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next  General  Election.  Never  a  persona  cjratissima  to  the 
House  or — if  rumour  speaks  true — to  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  at  his  best  was  a  shrew^d  and  searching  critic,  and  the 
loss  to  the  party  of  what  he  might  have  been  rather  than  what 
he  was  is  considerable.  But  even  despite  ill-health  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  has  done  more  for  the  Opposition  than  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas,  the  late  Home  Secretary.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed, 
to  recall  a  single  occasion  on  which  Mr,  Akers-Douglas  has  shown 
himself  a  source  of  strength.  He  very  rarely  speaks;  when  he 
does  the  influence  of  the  effort  is  not  apparent.  No  doubt  he 
is  a  tolerable  administrator  for  normal  times ;  but  any  man  of 
average  capacity  could  contrive  to  be  that  with  a  staff  of  highly- 
trained  permanent  officials  to  keep  him  from  going  astray.  Self- 
elfacement  may  be  a  virtue  in  special  circumstances,  but  the 
obvious  need  for  a  party  in  a  hopeless  numerical  minority  is  not 
placid  self-effacement  but  robust  self-assertion.  Another  blame¬ 
less  but  ineffective  ex-Minister  is  Sir  William  Anson,  whose  books 
})ossess  far  greater  authority  in  the  library  of  the  House  than 
does  their  author  on  its  floor.  Sir  William  Anson  rarely  speaks 
on  any  subject  but  that  of  education,  and  it  has  usually  been 
his  cruel  ill-fortune  to  follow  such  capable  and  incisive  speakers 
as  ^Ir.  Birrell,  Mr.  Runciman,  and  Mr.  Asquith.  Even  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Mr.  McKenna,  during  his  short  tenure  of  the 
Education  Office,  the  frigid  and  formal  criticism  of  the  Warden 
of  All  Souls  seemed  lifeless  and  uninspiriting. 

Nor  have  the  younger  men  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
shown  much  greater  vigour.  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  late  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Home  Office,  has  chosen  to  remain  in 
total  eclipse.  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  has  been  rather  more  active, 
but  he  has  given  no  decisive  proof  of  superiority  over  any  chance 
member  of  the  party  behind  him.  Lord  Balcaires  would  make  a 
good  Minister  for  Fine  Arts,  for  he  has  “a  taste,”  but  he  seems 
to  shrink  from  the  turmoil  of  politics.  Lord  Edmund  Talbot, 
another  ex-Lord  of  the  Treasury,  has  a  certain  status  as  a  leader 
of  the  English  Catholics,  but  this  is  derived  as  much  from  his 
relationship  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  from  his  own  merits. 
During  the  Education  debates  his  chief  contributions  took  the 
form  of  somewhat  provocative  interruptions.  The  Whips  perform 
their  official  functions  efficiently,  but  add  little  else  to  the  strength 
of  the  party.  The  slashing  rhetoric  of  Sir  Alexander  Acland-Hood 
is  reserved  for  farmers’  ordinaries  in  the  West  of  England  ;  Lord 
Valentia  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  representatives  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Tory  and  landed  interest  type ;  Mr.  Pike  Pease  hardly 
ever  quits  the  safety  of  silence. 

Of  course,  several  members  of  the  late  Administration  met  with 
disaster  at  the  polls  and  have  not  found  an  opportunity  of  coming 
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back.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who  is  understood 
to  have  given  up  politics  owing  to  bad  health,  and  Mr.  Fellows, 
whose  sudden  promotion  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Mr. 
Balfour  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  his  Premiership.  Mr. 
Fellows  has  given  no  sign  of  political  activity  either  on  the 
platform  or  in  the  Press;  nor  have  iNIr.  Jeffreys,  Mr.  Bromley- 
Davonport,  and  Sir  Savile  Crosslcy,  who  all  occupied  junior 
offices.  The  shadow  of  a  great  name  may  be  something ;  but  the 
shadow  of  a  little  one  is  less  than  nothing.  These  are  not  the 
ineii  who  have  been  doing  the  hard  work  of  the  Unionist  Party 
ill  the  country  during  their  absence  from  Westminster.  They 
have  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  the  succession  of  Mr.  Victor 
Cavendish  to  the  Dukedom  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Lord  Stanley  to 
the  Earldom  of  Derby,  has  removed  two  other  ex-oftice-holders 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  another  place.  Mr.  Pretyman  has 
only  just  succeeded  in  effecting  his  return  to  the  House  after 
his  three  years’  absence  ;  Mr.  A.  N.  Lee,  the  late  Civil  Lord 
of  the  .Vdmiralty,  has  at  any  rate  been  active  and  prominent  in 
keeping  the  Government  true  to  the  Two-l’ower  Standard  for 
the  Navy,  and  Lord  Percy  has  confined  himself  to  the  important 
held  of  foreign  affairs,  where  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  not  left  him 
much  ground  for  effective  criticism. 

Who  then  remain  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench?  The 
remnant  is  small.  It  consists  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Of  the  last-named  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  lost  most  of  the  old  fire  which  used 
'  to  animate  his  speeches.  Mr.  Walter  Long  has  usually  acted  as 
i  temporary  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  absence. 
Personally  he  is  exceedingly  popular.  He  is  also  a  man  of 
substance,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  Conservative  point  of 
view  of  the  ordinary  country  gentleman.  He  is  essentially 
sound— a  sound  speaker,  a  sound  administrator,  a  sound  partisan, 
a  sound  lieutenant,  a  sound  ally.  But  he  is  nothing  more.  He 
has  no  freshness  of  ideas.  After  he  has  made  a  speech,  the 
debate  is  in  just  the  same  position  as  before,  for  he  has  simply 
put  in  the  obvious  way  the  obvious  party  case.  Mr.  Long  always 
manages  to  get  through  anything  he  undertakes  with  credit,  but 
we  doubt  if  he  has  ever  stirred  a  pulse  among  all  his  many 
audiences.  It  must  have  been  of  men  of  his  type  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  thinking  the  other  day  when,  in  addressing  a 
meeting,  which  had  assembled  to  sound  the  praises  of  co-partner- 
skip,  he  said  that  better  work  was  done  by  a  brilliant  individual 
dominating  a  commonplace  committee  than  by  a  committee 
composed  of  men  of  genius.  Mr.  Long’s  value  to  the  party 
kas  neither  waxed  nor  waned.  It  remains  the  same. 
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The  antithesis  to  Mr.  Long  is  Mr.  George  Wyndham.  His 
qualities  naturally  belong  not  to  the  solid  but  to  the  brilliant 
order,  and  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  promising  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  lieutenants  when  he  formed  his  Administra¬ 
tion  in  1902.  He  was  a  sparkling  debater,  with  a  touch  of 
the  real  orator  in  him,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  maker 
of  speeches.  He  was  full  of  ideas,  and  delighted  in  giving 
them  graceful  and  even  elegant  expression.  He  was  a 
litterateur  of  considerable  attainments,  and  with  all  these 
varied  gifts  he  was  a  thoroughly  capable  politician.  Mr. 
Wyndham  had  the  ball  at  his  feet  six  years  ago.  It  lies  before 
other  feet  now.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Irish  Office  that  was  too 
much  for  him,  as  it  has  been  too  much  for  many  other  English 
politicians ;  at  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause,  people  no  longer 
think  of  Mr.  Wyndham  as  certain  to  form  one  of  the  inner  ring  of 
the  next  Unionist  Cabinet.  He  makes  spasmodic  incursions  into 
politics,  and  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  was  a  clever  and  well-arranged  performance.  But  those 
who  remembered  the  buoyancy  with  which  he  introduced  his  own 
Land  Bill  in  1903  could  not  but  realise  that  Mr.  Wyndham  has 
disappointed  the  eager  hopes  which  were  centred  in  him. 

Nor,  again,  has  Mr.  Lyttelton  decisively  strengthened  his  hold 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  while  he  has  been  in  Opposition. 
He  lacks  distinction  as  a  speaker.  He  fumbles  with  his  sentences 
as  though  he  were  never  certain  how  he  would  get  through  to 
the  next  full-stop ;  he  never  quite  gets  the  party  together  behind 
him,  never  carries  them  cheering  along  from  point  to  point. 
And  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  not  a  whit  more  enlivening. 
When  he  rises  to  speak — especially  when  he  follows  a  Minister 
on  the  other  side — he  conveys  the  impression  that  he  has  caught  a 
distant  glimpse  of  a  point  which  he  bestirs  himself  to  make  and 
is  most  anxious  that  the  House  shall  see  it  too.  Yet  the  ordinary 
nimble  wit  requires  no  showman.  These  elaborate  preparations 
for  chasing  a  little  bird  out  of  a  big  bush — how  different  they  are 
from  his  father’s  methods !  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  absence 
from  Parliament  has  incalculably  weakened  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench.  As  a  partisan  he  was  unapproachable,  and  those  who 
heard  him  in  the  great  days  when  he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office 
will  never  forget  his  magnificent  courage,  and  the  sublime  faculty 
which  he  had  for  heartening  his  friends  in  the  day  of  adversity 
There  has  been  no  one  to  take  his  place  in  this  respect,  and  the 
only  member  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench — excluding,  of 
course,  Mr.  Balfour — who  has  in  him  anything  of  the  qualities 
which  made  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  great  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Mr.  Law  speaks  as  though  he  were  absolutely  sure  of  himself 
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of  his  facts  and  of  his  })riuciples,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
artillery  makes  visible  breaches  in  the  enemy’s  walls.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  has  not  the  natural  manner  of 
the  orator.  He  has  no  sweeping  gestures ;  his  voice  is  rather 
thin ;  and  he  sometimes  reminds  one  of  a  schoolmaster  correcting 
arithmetical  exercises  on  the  blackboard.  But  no  one  who  heard 
him  close  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Licensing  Bill, 
when  Mr.  Balfour  was  away  in  South  Wales,  will  question  the 
rapid  development  of  his  pow’ers  as  a  Parliamentarian.  He  set 
the  serried  Ministerial  ranks  fuming  and  raging ;  he  broke  down 
the  calm  exterior  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues ;  and 
he  directed  his  barbed  shafts  straight  at  the  joints  in  the  enemy’s 
armour,  instead  of  blindly  drawing  his  bow  at  a  venture.  It 
was  a  first-class  fighting  speech ,  such  as  none  of  those  sitting  by 
him  could  have  delivered ;  though — and  this  shows  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  disparity  between  the  two  Front  Benches — it  was  well 
within  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  Ministers. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  Minister  may  be 
ineffective  in  debate,  and  yet  be  a  thoroughly  useful  member  of 
an  Administration,  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  or  to 
certain  personal  qualities  which  influence  other  men  for  the 
common  good  of  the  party.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
probably  true  to  say  that  the  public  figure  which  a  politician 
makes  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  tolerably  safe  guide  to  the 
estimation  of  his  real  value.  The  mediocrity  of  the  Parliamentary 
performances  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  is  due  to  the 
mediocrity  of  the  men  themselves.  This  would  not  matter  so 
much  if  there  were  a  good  supply  of  promising  Parliamentarians 
in  the  ranks  behind ,  who  had  proved  their  fitness  to  step  into  the 
places  of  the  men  in  front,  and  private  members  cannot  complain 
that  they  have  had  no  chances  to  w'in  distinction.  The  varied 
nature  of  the  Government’s  principal  legislative  measures  has 
provided  unlimited  opportunities  for  new  talent  to  disclose  itself. 
The  Licensing  Bill,  in  particular,  offered  a  splendid  field  on  which 
new  men  might  hope  to  win  their  spurs,  and  one  Parliamentary 
reputation  on  the  Unionist  side  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
that  measure.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  Cave,  the  member  for  the 
Kingston  Division  of  Surrey,  who,  whenever  he  spoke,  held  the 
close  attention  of  the  House,  while  he  analysed  the  proposals 
under  discussion  with  a  scrupulous  moderation  of  language  that 
was  in  agreeable  contrast  with  the  intemperate  diction  abounding 
on  every  hand.  His  was  the  triumph  of  the  moderate  man, 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonable  fair  play,  and  from 
personal  and  practical  experience  gained  as  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  as  Counsel  in  the  High  Courts. 
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But  the  organised  unofficial  opposition  to  the  Licensing  Bill  came 
from  a  little  knot  of  about  a  dozen  members.  These  included 
two  direct  representatives  of  the  brewers’  interests,  Mr.  Younger  1 
and  Mr.  Gretton — the  former  of  whom  was  always  commendably 
brief  and  business-like,  and  intensely  alert  to  all  the  points  of  the 
discussion.  They  found  indefatigable  allies  in  Mr.  G.  D.  Faber, 
whose  lengthy  harangues,  which  seemed  to  hypnotise  the  sy)eaker 
himself,  were  the  polite  despair  of  the  few  members  who  remained 
within  earshot,  and  in  Lord  Winterton — “high-spirited  Winter- 
ton,”  as  he  is  called  by  the  Labour  members — who  daily  fired 
off  a  series  of  inconsequential  questions  to  Ministers,  and  treated 
the  House  as  though  it  were  a  debating  society  which  gave  him 
useful  practice  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

These  were  the  implacables,  and  they  were  reinforced  from  day 
to  day  by  Lord  Helmsley,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope,  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  one  of  the  most  genial  and  loquacious 
obstructors  tbe  House  has  ever  contained.  Carrying  guns  of 
decidedly  heavier  metal  were  Mr.  S.  Eoberts,  Mr.  Salter,  and 
Mr.  Rawdinson,  three  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  back  benches. 
Occasionally  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  came  down  to  the  House  to  add 
what  may  be  called  a  little  “devil”  to  the  attack.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  most  promising  recruit  on  the  Unionist  side,  and 
his  earliest  performances  in  the  House  aroused  great  interest  and 
hope.  He  has  unlimited  audacity  of  the  sort  which  brought  Mr, 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  into  prominence.  He  has  the 
lawyer’s  art  of  getting  up  a  case  well,  and  he  is  exceptionally 
fluent.  His  speech  flows  along  with  rapid  and  unimpeded 
current.  But  the  volume  is  thin.  It  does  not  sweep  away  the 
obstacles  it  encounters.  It  glides  past  them,  leaving  them  just 
where  they  wex*e.  And  the  conversational  tone  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  adopted — a  tone  expressing  perpetual  and  somewhat  peevish 
surprise  that  any  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  hold  a  different  view 
from  that  of  the  speaker — is  not  that  of  the  Parliamentariar. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  most  useful  member  of  the  Opposition,  but  he 
certainly  has  not  done  half  the  good  work  for  his  side  that  has 
been  done  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil, -for  example,  who  has  been 
a  tireless  critic  of  the  Licensing  and  Education  Bills.  Members 
in  all  parts  of  the  House  respect  his  transparent  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  the  high  principles  which  he  carries  into  his 
political  life,  and  those  who  are  seriously  concerned  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Unionist  cause  count  it  little  less  than  a  disaster 
that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  should  be  threatened  with  exclusion  not 
only  from  the  next  Unionist  Ministry,  but  even  from  the  next  Par¬ 
liament,  because  of  his  opposition  to  Tariff  Reform.  A  party  so 
deplorably  lacking  in  good  men  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  of  its 
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very  best.  Again,  were  it  not  for  his  Free  Trade  views,  Mr. 
Bowles  would  have  been  a  likely  candidate  for  promotion.  He 
h;is  an  excellent  manner;  he  is  indefatigable  in  Committee,  and 
the  House  hears  him  with  pleasure. 

Recent  by-elections, unfortunately, have  not  added  much  strength 
to  the  Unionist  personnel.  Some  of  the  new  members  have 
hardly  opened  their  lips,  and  are  already  merged  in  the  inarticulate 
mass.  A  few  only  have  given  evidence  of  ability  and  political 
ambition.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope, 
Mr.  Colliding — a  keen  Tariff  Reformer  and  a  Tory  Democrat 
who  advocates  strong  measures  of  social  reform — Mr.  Leverton 
Harris,  another  enthusiastic  Tariff  Reformer,  and  Mr.  Joynson- 
Hicks,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  defeat  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  North-West  Manchester.  The  last-named  has 
taken  up  an  independent  attitude  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but 
without  conspicuous  success.  It  is  admittedly  a  difficult  and 
delicate  matter  for  headquarters  to  interfere  with  the  local 
caucuses  in  their  choice  of  candidates,  but  the  wreakness  of  the 
Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  serious  at  the  present 
time  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  them.  Actual 
numbers  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  For  practical 
purposes  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  a  party  in  opposition  is 
in  a  minority  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred.  In  neither  case 
has  it  any  chance  of  defeating  the  Government  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  What  is  essential  is  that  the  quality  should  be  good, 
because  men  must  have  had  some  Parliamentary  experience  before 
they  can  hold  office.  The  present  quality  of  the  party  both  on 
the  Front  Bench  and  the  back  benches  is  poor  beyond  parallel  in 
recent  political  history.  The  “old  gang”  is  just  as  ineffective 
as  in  Lord  Randolph’s  day,  and  the  ragged  fusillade  that  comes 
from  the  unofficial  Opposition  leaves  the  Ministry  unscathed. 

A  few’  years  ago  when  the  Liberal  Party  were  in  the  pit ,  when 
Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
were  all  in  virtual  retirement,  and  the  leadership  w’as  practically 
in  abeyance ,  it  used  to  be  asked  how’  Liberals  could  ever  hope  to 
recover  when  they  had  no  men  of  experience  from  whom  to 
form  a  Ministry,  Time  has  answered  that  question  very  effec¬ 
tively.  The  Liberal  Party  has  now  a  plethora  of  exceedingly 
able  men,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  who  are  much  more  effective 
individually  than  in  combination.  There  is  no  reason  to  despair, 
therefore,  for  the  Unionist  Party.  But  the  younger  men  will 
have  to  bestir  themselves. 


Auditor  Tantum. 


HOW  I  KNOW  THAT  THE  DEAD  EETURN  :  A  RECOED 
OF  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 


Cecil  IPiodes  once  told  nic  that  early  in  life  he  had  devoted 
much  thought  to  the  question  whether  or  not  there  was  a  Cod. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  50  per  cent,  chance 
that  there  was  a  God,  and  therefore  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  ascertain  what  God  wanted  him  to  do.  In 
like  fashion  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  consider  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  proof  that  the  conscious  life  of  his  personality  will 
persist  after  death.  If  he  examines  the  evidence  he  will  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  certain  per  cent,  chance 
that  such  is  the  case.  He  may  put  it  at  50  per  cent.,  at  9(1 
per  cent.,  or  at  10  per  cent.,  or  even  at  a  1  per  cent,  off 
chance  that  death  does  not  end  all.  In  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  immense  majority  of  the  greatest  minds  in  all  ages  have 
firmly  believed  that  the  personality  survives  death,  he  will  hardly 
venture  to  maintain  that  he  is  justified  in  asserting  that  there  is 
not  even  a  1  per  cent,  chance  that  he  wdll  go  on  living  after  his 
body  has  returned  to  its  elements. 

Of  course,  if  he  should  be  absolutely  convinced  that  not  even 
such  an  irreducible  minimum  of  a  chance  exists  that  he  may  be 
mistaken,  if  he  thinks  that  he  knows  he  is  right  and  that  Plato 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  were  wu-ong,  I  beg  him  to  read  no  further. 
This  article  is  not  WTitten  for  him.  I  am  addressing  myself  solely 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  at  least  an  ofl'  chance 
that  all  the  religions  and  most  of  the  philosophies — to  say  nothin'! 
of  the  universal  instinct  of  the  human  race — may  have  had  some 
foundation  for  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  life  after  death.  Put 
the  percentage  of  probability  as  low^as  you  like,  if  there  be  even 
the  smallest  chance  of  its  truth  it  is  surely  an  obvious  corollary 
from  such  an  admission  that  there  is  no  subject  more  worthy  care¬ 
ful  and  scientific  examination.  Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not?  How  can 
we  arrive  at  certainty  on  the  subject?  It  may  be  that  this  is 
impossible.  But  w'e  ought  not  to  despair  of  arriving  at  some 
definite  solution  of  the  question  one  way  or  the  other,  until  we 
have  exhausted  all  the  facilities  for  investigation  at  our  disposal. 
Nothing  can  be  less  scientific  than  to  ignore  the  subject  and  to 
go  on  living  from  day  to  day  in  complete  uncertainty  whether 
we  are  entities  which  dissolve  like  the  morning  mist  when  our 
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bodies  die,  or  whether  we  are  destined  to  go  on  living  after  the 
change  we  call  death. 

Assuming  that  I  carry  the  reader  so  far  with  me,  I  proceed  to 
ask  what  kind  of  evidence  can  be  produced  to  justify  the  acceptance 
of  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  personality  after  death ,  not  as  a 
mere  hypothesis,  but  as  an  ascertained  and  demonstrable  fact. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  evidence,  to  which  I  only  refer  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  having  ignored  them,  because  I  propose* 
to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  one  description  of  evidence 
which  seems  to  me  the  most  convincing. 

I. 

The  recent  applications  of  electricity  in  wireless  telegraphy  and 
wireless  telephony,  while  proving  nothing  in  themselves  as  to  the 
nature  or  permanence  of  personality,  are  valuable  as  enabling 
us  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  proving 
the  existence  of  life  after  death. 

In  order  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the  problem  which  we  arc 
about  to  attack,  let  us  imagine  the  grave  as  if  it  were  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  as  it  appeared  to  our  forefathers  before  the  days  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  In  order  to  make  the  parallel  complete, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Atlantic  could  only  be  traversed 
by  vessels  from  east  to  west,  and  that  ocean  currents  or  strong 
easterly  gales  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  voyager  from  Europe 
to  America  to  return  to  the  Old  World.  We  shall  thus  be  able 
to  form  a  simple  but  perfectly  clear  conception  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  am  now  about  to  discuss. 

If  Christopher  Columbus  after  discovering  America  had  been 
unable  to  sail  back  across  the  Atlantic,  Europe  would  after  a  time 
have  concluded  that  he  had  perished  in  an  ocean  which  had  no 
further  shore.  If  innumerable  other  voyagers  had  set  out  on  the 
same  westward  journey  and  had  never  returned,  this  conviction 
would  have  deepened  into  an  absolute  certainty.  Yet  Christopher 
Columbus  and  those  w'ho  followed  him  might  have  been  living 
and  thriving  and  founding  a  new  nation  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  convince  those 
they  had  left  behind  of  their  continued  existence.  Europe  would 
have  regarded  America  as  * 

That  undiscovored  bourne  from  wheneo 

No  traveller  returns. 

And  their  friends  and  relatives  w'ould  have  mourned  the  brave 
Who  went  but  who  return  not. 

Yet  all  the  while  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  gallant  men 
would  have  been  living  under  better  conditions  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
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What,  would  have  happened  in  those  circumstances?  In  all 
probability  the  faith  even  of  the  most  ardent  believers  in  the 
reality  of  Columbus’s  great  vision  would  have  grown  dim.  If  it 
did  not  altogether  die  out,  it  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  dreams  of  the  night,  their  friends  saw  him 
alive  and  well  in  a  strange  new  world.  But  everything  w’ould  be 
shadowy  and  unreal  as  a  dream. 

Now  let  us  transport  ourselves  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to 
our  own  day.  We  must  assume  that  the  original  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  west  to  east  still  continues. 
But  in  the  intervening  centuries  the  men  who  had  crossed  from 
east  to  west  have  increased  and  multiplied,  and  have  built  up  a 
great  nation  with  an  advanced  civilisation  on  the  American 
continent.  Like  us  they  discover  telegraphy,  like  us  they  invent 
and  use  the  telephone.  After  a  time  they  discover  and  apply  the 
principle  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  after  that  they  perfect  the 
wireless  telephone. 

The  terrors  of  the  unknown  would  not  daunt  for  ever  the 
intrepid  spirits  of  European  explorers.  A  ship  or  ships  would 
be  equipped  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  When  their  crews  and 
passengers  landed  on  the  further  shore  they  would  discover,  to 
their  infinite  amazement,  not  only  that  a  vast  continent  existed 
within  five  days’  steam  from  Liverpool,  but  that  those  who  were 
thought  to  have  perished  had  founded  a  great  commonwealth  in 
the  New  World.  What  would  immediately  happen? 

The  newcomers,  finding  themselves  unable  to  return,  would 
at  once  endeavour  to  utilise  all  the  resources  of  modern  science  to 
enable  them  to  communicate  their  great  discovery  to  the  Old 
World.  They  would  endeavour  to  perfect  and  extend  the  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  flash  the  good  news 
to  their  friends  on  the  European  shore.  At  first  they  would  fail 
from  the  lack  of  any  receiving  station  on  this  side.  But  after  a 
while,  by  some  happy  chance,  a  wireless  message  from  America 
might  be  caught  on  some  sea  coast  Marconi  station. 

When  that  message  arrived,  how  would  it  be  received?  In  all 
probability  it  would  be  fragmentary,  incoherent,  and  apparently 
purposeless.  It  would  be  set  down  to  some  practical  joker  or 
regarded  as  some  random  message  sent  out  from  somewhere  in 
Europe.  And  so  for  a  long  time  the  attempt  to  communicate 
information  would  fail.  After  an  interval  a  more  coherent 
message  would  arrive.  Efforts  would  be  made  to  answer,  but  the 
replies  might  not  arrive  when  anyone  was  in  attendance  at  the 
other  side;  the  instruments  might  not  be  properly  attuned,  the 
messages  might  be  so  mutilated  as  to  be  unintelligible.  A  few 
cranks  who  had  never  lost  the  faith,  traditional  and  dim,  that 
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there  was  a  world  beyond  the  seeth’ng  waste  of  waters,  would 
go  on  experimenting,  wasting  time  and  money,  and  exposing 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  scientific  w’Drld. 

At  last,  after  innumerable  disappointments,  it  is  possible  that 
the  captain  of  the  last  exploring  expedition  might  succeed  in 
getting  through  a  message,  clear,  direct  to  the  point,  such  as 
this 

From  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  Resolute  s.s.,  to  Lloyds, 
London.  Alive  and  well.  Discovered  new  world  filled  with 
descendants  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  men. 

What  would  follow  the  receipt  of  such  a  Marconigram?  It 
would  probably  arrive  so  many  years  after  the  expedition  had 
sailed  that  no  one  would  at  first  remember  who  Captain  Smith 
was.  When  the  records  were  looked  up,  and  the  existence  of 
the  ship  and  its  commander  recalled,  there  would  be  some  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Efforts  to  reach  the  unknown 
land  would  be  renewed,  but  the  majority  of  practical,  common- 
sense  men  of  the  world  would  regard  the  message  as  a  practical 
joke,  while  men  of  science  would  prove  to  their  own  complete 
satisfaction  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  such  new  world 
existing,  and,  a  fortiori,  of  any  such  message  being  authentic. 

But  after  a  time  more  messages  would  come.  Some  method 
would  be  discovered  of  despatching  replies  and  of  receiving 
answers.  At  last  the  scientific  world  would  wake  up  to  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  pritna  facie  case  had  been  made  out 
for  the  strange,  the  almost  incredible,  phenomena  that  seemed 
to  point  to  the  possibility  that  there  was  another  world  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  its  inhabitants  could  by  means  of  wireless 
telegraphy  communicate  with  Europe.  The  difficulties  they 
would  encounter  would  be  the  identical  difficulties  wffiich  confront 
us  in  our  quest  for  certainty  as  to  life  after  death.  But  with 
patience  and  perseverance  and  careful  allowance  for  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  trans-oceanic  intercourse,  the  existence  of  the 
American  continent  would  in  the  end  be  established  as  firmly  as  I 
believe  the  existence  of  the  Other  World  is  very  soon  about  to  be 
established,  beyond  all  question  or  cavil. 

II. 

I  will  now'  leave  the  illustration  and  address  myself  directly 
to  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  which  has  convinced  me  of  the 
reality  of  the  persistence  of  personality  after  death. 

I  may  make  the  prefatory  remark  that  I  have  what  is  called 
the  gift  of  automatic  handwriting.  By  that  I  mean  that  I  can. 
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after  making  my  mind  passive,  place  my  pen  on  paper,  and  mv  I 
hand  will  write  messages  from  friends  at  a  distance ;  whether 
they  are  in  the  body  or  whether  they  have  experienced  the  change 
called  death,  makes  no  difference. 

The  advantage  of  obtaining  such  automatic  messages  from  a 
friend  who  is  still  on  this  side  the  grave  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  verify  their  accuracy  by  referring  to  the  person  from  whom 
the  message  comes.  1  may  say,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  that  in  my  case  the  transmitter  of  the  message  is  seldom 
conscious  of  having  transmitted  it,  and  is  sometimes  surprised 
and  annoyed  to  find  that  his  unconscious  mind  had  sent  the 
message.  As  an  illustration  of  this  ]  will  describe  one  such 
experience  that  occurred  almost  at  the  beginning  of  my  experi¬ 
ments. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine,  who  can  write  with  my  hand  at  any 
distance  with  even  more  freedom  than  she  can  write  with  her 
own,  had  been  spending  the  w'eek-end  at  Haslemere,  a  village 
about  thirty  miles  from  London.  She  had  promised  to  lunch 
with  me  ou‘  Wednesday  if  she  returned  to  town.  Late  on 
Monday  afternoon  I  wished  to  know  if  she  had  left  the  country, 
and  placing  my  pen  on  the  paper  I  mentally  asked  if  she  had 
returned  to  London.  My  hand  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  I  have  had  a  very  painful  experi¬ 
ence,  of  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak.  I  left  Haslemere 
at  2.27  p.m.  in  a  second-class  carriage,  in  which  there  were  two 
ladies  and  one  gentleman.  When  the  train  stopped  at  Godaiming 
the  ladies  got  out,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  man.  After  the 
train  started  he  left  his  seat  and  came  close  to  me.  I  was  alarmed 
and  repelled  him.  He  refused  to  go  aw’ay,  and  tried  to  kiss  me. 
I  was  furious.  We  had  a  struggle.  1  seized  his  umbrella  and 
struck  him,  but  it  broke,  and  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he 
w’ould  master  me,  when  the  train  began  to  slow  up  before  arriving 
at  Guildford  Station.  He  got  frightened,  let  go  of  mo,  and  befove 
the  train  reached  the  platform  he  jumped  out  and  ran  away.  I 
was  very  much  upset.  Ibit  I  have  the  umbrella.” 

I  sent  my  secretary  up  wuth  a  note  saying  merely  I  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  w’hat  had  happened,  and  added,  “Be  sure  and  bring 
the  man’s  umbrella  on  Wednesday.”  She  wrote  in  reply,  “I  am 
very  sorry  you  know  anything  about  it.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  tell  nobody.  I  wdll  bring  the  broken  umbrella,  but  it  was  my 
umbrella,  not  his.” 

When  she  came  to  lunch  on  Wednesday  she  confirmed  the 
story  in  every  particular,  and  produced  the  broken  umbrella,  which 
was  hers,  not  his.  How  that  mistake  occurred  in  the  transmission 
of  the  message  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  by  the  solitary  inaccuracy 
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to  empliRaisc  the  correctness  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  I  may 
say  that  I  had  no  idea  as  to  the  train  she  was  travelling  by,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she  had  experienced  so 
awkward  an  adventure. 

I  may  say  that  since  then,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  I  have 
been,  and  am  still,  in  the  habit  of  receiving  similar  automatic 
messages  from  many  of  my  friends.  In  some  the  percentage  of 
error  is  larger,  but  as  a  rule  the  messages  are  astonishingly  correct. 
This  system  of  automatic  telepathy  from  friends  who  are  still  in 
their  bodies  and  who  are  in  sympathy  with  me  is  for  me  as  well 
established  as  the  existence  of  electric  telegraphy,  or  any  other 
fact  capable  of  verification  every  day. 

The  next  question  is  w'hether  this  system  of  automatic  telepathy 
between  the  living — which  corresponds  to  wireless  telegraphy  on 
land— can  be  extended  to  those  who  have  crossed  the  river  of 
death — an  extension  wTiich  corresponds  to  the  transmission  of 
Marconigrams  across  the  Atlantic. 

Upon  this  point  I  will  again  relate  my  own  experience.  I  had 
two  friends,  who  were  as  devoted  to  each  other  as  sisters.  As  is  not 
unusual,  they  had  promised  each  other  that  whichever  died  first 
would  return  to  show  herself  to  the  other  in  order  to  afford  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  One 
of  them,  whose  Christian  name  w’as  Julia,  died  in  Boston  shortly 
after  the  pledge  was  given.  Within  a  few  weeks  she  aroused  her 
friend  from  her  sleep  in  Chicago  and  showed  herself  by  her 
bedside  looking  radiantly  happy.  After  remaining  silent  for  a 
few  minutes  she  slowly  dissolved  into  a  light  mist ,  w’hich  remained 
in  the  room  for  half  an  hour.  Some  months  after  the  friend  in 
question  came  to  England.  She  and  I  were  staying  at  Eastnor 
Castle  in  the  west  of  England,  when  Julia  came  back  a  second 
time.  Her  friend  had  not  gone  to  sleep.  She  was  wide  awake,  and 
again  she  saw  Julia  as  distinct  and  as  real  as  in  life.  Again  she 
could  not  speak,  and  again  the  apparition  faded  away. 

Her  friend  told  me  about  the  second  visit,  and  asked  me  if  T 
could  get  a  message  from  Julia.  I  offered  to  try,  and  next 
morning,  before  breakfast,  in  my  own  room  my  hand  wrote  a 
very  sensible  message,  brief,  but  to  the  point.  I  asked  for 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  the  transmitter.  My  hand  wrote  : 
“Tell  her  to  remember  what  I  said  when  last  we  came  to 
Minerva.”  I  protested  that  the  message  was  absurd.  My  hand 
persisted  and  said  that  her  friend  would  understand  it.  I  felt 
so  chagrined  at  the  absurdity  of  the  message  that  for  a  long  time 
I  refused  to  deliver  it.  When  at  last  I  did  so  her  friend  exclaimed , 
“Did  she  actually  write  that?  Then  it  is  Julia  herself,  and  no 
mistake.”  “How,”  T  asked,  bewildered,  “could  you  come  to 
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Minerva?”  “Oh,”  she  replied,  “of  course,  you  don’t  know 
anything  about  that.  Julia  shortly  before  her  death  had  bestowed 
the  pet  name  of  ]\Iinerva  upon  Miss  Willard,  the  founder  of  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  had  given  her  a 
brooch  with  a  cameo  of  Minerva.  She  never  afterwards  called 
her  anything  but  iMinerva,  and  the  message  which  she  wrote 
with  your  hand  was  substantially  the  same  that  she  gave  to  me 
on  the  last  time  when  Minerva  and  I  came  to  bid  her  good-bye 
on  her  deathbed.” 

Here  again  there  was  a  slight  mistake.  Minerva  had  come 
to  her  instead  of  Julia  going  to  Minerva,  but  otherwise  the 
message  was  correct. 

I  then  proposed  that  I  should  try  for  more  messages.  My 
friend  sat  at  one  end  of  a  long  table,  I  sat  at  the  other.  After 
my  hand  had  written  answers  to  various  questions,  I  asked  Julia, 
as  another  test  of  her  identity,  if  she  could  use  my  hand  to  call 
to  her  friend’s  memory  some  incident  in  their  mutual  lives  of 
which  I  knew  nothing.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 

My  hand  wrote  :  “  Ask  her  if  she  can  remember  when  we  were 
going  home  together  when  she  fell  and  hurt  her  spine.”  “That 
tills  the  bill,”  I  remarked,  as  I  read  out  the  message,  “for  1 
never  knew  that  you  had  met  with  such  an  accident.”  Looking 
across  the  table,  I  saw  that  my  friend  was  utterly  bewildered. 
“But,  Julia,”  she  objected,  “I  never  hurt  my  spine  in  my  life.” 
“There,”  said  I,  addressing  my  hand  reproachfully,  “a  nice  mess 
you  have  made  of  it !  1  only  asked  you  for  one  out  of  the  thousand 

little  incidents  you  both  must  have  been  through  together,  and 
you  have  gone  and  wTitten  what  never  happened.” 

Imperturbably  my  hand  wrote,  “I  am  quite  right;  she  has 
forgotten.”  “Anybody  can  say  that,”  I  retorted  ;  “can  you  bring 
it  back  to  her  memory?”  “Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “Go  ahead," 
J  answered;  “when  was  it?”  Answer:  “Seven  years  ago.” 
“Where  was  it?”  “At  Streator,  in  Illinois.”  “How  did  it 
hap])en  ?  ”  “  She  and  I  were  going  home  from  the  office  one 

Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  snow’  on  the  ground.  When  we 
came  opposite  Mrs.  Buell’s  house  she  slipped  her  foot  on  the 
kerbstone  and  fell  and  hurt  her  back.”  When  I  read  these 
messages  aloud  her  friend  exclaimed,  “Oh,  that’s  what  you  mean, 
Julia !  I  remember  that  quite  well.  I  was  in  bed  for  two  or 
three  days  with  a  bad  back ;  but  I  never  knew  it  was  my  spine 
that  was  hurt.” 

I  need  not  multiply  similar  instances.  The  communication 
thus  begun  has  been  kept  up  for  over  fifteen'  years.  I  have  no 
more  doubt  of  the  existence  and  the  identity  of  Julia  than  I  have 
of  the  existence  of  my  wife  or  of  my  sister. 
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Here  we  had  the  appearance  of  the  deceased  in  bodily  form  twice 
repeated  on  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  before  death.  This  is 
followed  up  by  the  writing  of  messages,  attested  first  by  an  allusion 
to  a  pet  name  that  seemed  to  reduce  the  message  to  nonsense,  and, 
secondly,  by  recalling  to  the  memory  of  her  friend  with  the 
utmost  particularity  of  detail  an  incident  which  that  friend  had 
forgotten.  No  other  medium  w'as  concerned  in  the  receipt  of 
these  messages  but  myself.  I  had  no  motive  to  misrepresent  or 
invent  anything.  As  my  narrative  proves,  I  was  sceptical  rather 
than  credulous.  But  things  happened  just  as  I  have  put  them 
down.  Can  yoa  be  surprised  if  I  felt  I  was  really  getting  into 
communication  with  the  Beyond? 


III. 

It  will  be  said  by  some  of  those  who  will  not  give  me  the  lie 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  narrative ,  that  it  does  not  carry 
us  beyond  telepathy  from  the  living.  This  may  be  admitted  if 
telepathy  from  the  unconscious  mind  is  regarded  as  an  actual 
fact.  In  this  case  the  unconscious  mind  telepathed  what  the 
conscious  mind  of  the  transmitter  had  entirely  forgotten.  The 
hypothesis  of  telepathy  from  the  unconscious  mind  of  the  living 
can  be  invoked  to  account  for  almost  any  message  said  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  dead.  But  there  is  one  class  of  messages  for 
which  telepathy  from  incarnate  minds,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
cannot  account.  That  is  the  class  of  messages  w^hich  relate 
neither  to  past  nor  present  events,  but  which  foretell  an  event  or 
events  wdiich  have  still  to  happen. 

Julia,  on  the  very  day  on  which  she  gave  me  the  test  messages 
recorded  above,  made  a  prediction,  which  w'as  given  me  not 
really  as  a  prediction  but  as  a  friendly  warning  intended  to  save 
another  friend  from  making  engagements  which  she  would  not 
be  able  to  keep,  as  at  a  certain  time  she  would  be  three  thousand 
miles aw'ay  in  England.  My  friend  laughed  the  warning  to  scorn. 
The  prediction  was  twice  repeated ,  and  both  times  treated  with, 
contempt.  Engagements  were  entered  into  which,  when  the 
time  came,  had  to  be  cancelled,  because  my  friend  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  distant  place  which  Julia  had  named,  and 
as  Julia  had  predicted. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  prophecy  in  this  case  may  have 
helped  to  bring  about  its  owm  fulfilment.  Let  us  admit  that  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  The  same  objection  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  next  item  of  evidence  I  am  about  to  produce.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  in  my  employment  a  lady  of  remarkable  talent, 
but  of  a  very  uncertain  temper  and  of  anything  but  robust  health. 
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She  became  so  difficult  that  one  January  I  was  seriously  thinkinr; 
of  parting  with  her,  when  Julia  wrote  with  my  hand,  “Be  ven 
patient  with  E.  jNI.  ;  she  is  coming  over  to  our  side  before  the 
end  of  the  year.”  I  was  rather  startled,  for  there  was  nothinff 
to  make  me  think  that  she  was  likely  to  die.  I  said  nothing  abou* 
the  message,  and  continued  her  in  my  employ.  It  was,  I  think, 
about  January  15th  or  16th  when  the  warning  was  given. 

It  was  repeated  in  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
each  time  the  passage  being  written  as  a  kind  of  reminder  in  the 
body  of  a  longer  communication  about  other  matters.  “Eemeni- 
her,  E.  M.  is  going  to  pass  over  before  the  end  of  the  year.”  In 
July  E.  M.  inadvertently  swallowed  a  tack.  It  lodged  in  her 
appendix,  and  she  became  dangerously  ill.  The  two  doctors  by 
whom  she  was  attended  did  not  expect  her  to  recover.  When 
Julia  w’as  waiting  with  my  hand,  I  remarked,  “I  suppose  this  b 
what  you  foresaw  w’hen  you  predicted  E.  M.  would  pass  over." 
To  my  infinite  surprise  she  wrote,  “No ;  she  will  get  better  of  this, 
but  all  the  same  she  will  pass  over  before  the  year  is  out.”  E.  M. 
did  recover  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  the  doctors,  and  was 
soon  doing  her  usual  work.  In  August,  in  September,  in  October, 
and  in  November  the  warning  of  her  approaching  death  was  each 
month  communicated  through  my  hand.  In  December  E.  M. 
fell  ill  with  influenza.  “So  it  was  this,”  I  remarked  to  Julia, 
“that  you  foresaw.”  Again  I  was  destined  to  be  surprised,  for 
Julia  wrote,  “No;  she  will  not  come  over  here  naturally.  But 
she  will  come  before  the  year  is  out.”  I  was  alarmed,  but  I  was 
told  I  could  not  prevent  it.  Christmas  came.  E.  M.  was  very  ill. 
But  the  old  year  passed,  and  she  was  still  alive.  “You  see  you 
were  wrong,”  I  said  to  Julia,  “E.  M.  is  still  alive.”  Julia  replied. 
“I  may  be  a  few  days  out,  but  what  I  said  is  true.” 

About  January  10th  Julia  wrote  to  me,  “You  are  going  to  see 
E.  M.  to-morrow.  Bid  her  farewell.  Make  all  necessary 
arrangements.  You  will  never  see  her  again  on  earth.”  I  went 
to  see  her.  She  was  feverish,  coughed  badly,  and  was  expectini: 
to  bo  removed  to  a  nursing  hospital,  where  she  could  receive  better 
attention.  All  the  time  I  was  with  her  she  talked  of  what  she 
was  going  to  do  to  carry  out  her  work.  When  1  bade  her  good-bye 
I  wondered  if  Julia  was  not  mistaken. 

Two  days  after  I  received  a  telegram  informing  me  that  E.  M 
had  thrown  herself  out  of  a  four-storey  wdndow  in  delirium,  and 
had  been  picked  up  dead.  It  was  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
end  of  the  twelve  months  since  the  first  warning  was  given. 

This  narrative  can  bo  proved  by  the  manuscript  of  the  original 
messages,  and  by  the  signed  statement  of  my  two  secretaries, 
to  whom,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  I  communicated  the  warnings 
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of  Julia.  No  better  substantiated  case  of  prevision  written  down 
at  the  time,  and  that  not  once  but  twelve  times,  is  on  record. 
However  you  may  account  for  it,  telepathy,  conscious  or  uncon- 
.scious,  breaks  down  here. 

IV. 

The  lady  w'hose  initials  were  E.  M.,  and  whose  tragic  fate  I 
have  just  described,  had  promised  me  that  if  she  died  before  me 
she  would  do  four  things.  She  had  constantly  written  auto¬ 
matically  with  my  hand  during  her  life.  She  promised,  in  the 
tirst  place,  that  she  would  use  my  hand,  if  she  could,  after  death, 
to  tell  me  how  it  fared  with  her  on  the  other  side.  In  the  second 
place,  she  promised  that,  if  she  could,  she  would  appear  to  one 
or  more  of  her  friends  to  whom  she  could  show’  herself.  In  the 
third  place,  she  would  come  to  be  photographed,  and,  fourthly, 
she  would  send  me  a  message  through  a  medium,  authenticating 
the  message  by  countersigning  it  w’ith  the  simple  mathematical 
figure  of  a  cross  within  a  circle. 

E.  M.  did  all  four.  (1)  She  has  repeatedly  written  with  my 
hand,  apparently  finding  it  just  as  easy  to  use  my  hand  now  as 
she  did  when  still  in  the  body. 

(2)  She  has  repeatedly  appeared  to  two  friends  of  mine,  one  a 
woman,  the  other  a  man.  She  appeared  once  in  a  dining-room 
full  of  people.  She  passed  unseen  by  any  but  her  friend,  who 
declares  that  she  saw'  her  distinctly.  On  another  occasion  she 
appeared  in  the  street  in  broad  daylight,  walked  for  a  little 
distance,  and  then  vanished.  I  may  say  that  her  appearance  was 
so  original  it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  mistake  her  for  anybody  else. 

(3)  She  has  been  photographed  at  least  half  a  dozen  times 
after  her  death.  All  her  portraits  are  plainly  recognisable,  but 
none  of  them  are  copies  of  any  photographs  taken  in  earth  life. 

(4)  There  remains  the  test  of  a  message  accompanied  by  tbe 
sign  of  a  cross  within  a  circle.  I  did  not  get  this  for  several 
months.  I  had  almost  given  up  all  hopes,  when  one  day  a 
medium  who  was  lunching  with  a  friend  of  mine  received  it  on  the 
first  attempt  she  made  at  automatic  writing.  “  Tell  William  not 
to  blame  me  for  what  I  did.  I  could  not  help  myself,”  was  the 
message.  Then  came  a  plainly  but  roughly  drawn  circle,  and 
inside  it  the  cross.  No  one  knew  of  our  agreement  as  to  the  test 
but  myself.  I  did  not  know  the  medium,  I  was  not  present,  nor 
was  my  friend  expecting  any  message  from  E.  M. 

Is  it  surprising ,  then ,  that  after  such  experiences  I  have  no  more 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  communicating  with  the  so-called  dead 
than  I  have  of  being  able  to  send  this  article  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Fortoightly  Eeview? 
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V. 

1  have  referred  to  spirit  photography.  Let  me  disarm  anv 
sceptical  reader  by  admitting  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  fake  bogus  spirit  photographs,  and  further  that  an  expert 
conjurer  can  almost  always  cheat  the  most  vigilant  observer.  Th 
use  of  marked  plates,  which  I  handle,  expose,  and  develop  myseK, 
no  doubt  afford  some  protection  against  fraud.  But  my  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  spirit  photographs  rests  upon  a  far  firmer 
foundation  than  that  of  the  fallible  vigilance  of  the  experimenter,  f 
The  supreme  test  of  an  authentic  spirit  photograph  is  that  a 
plainly  recognisable  portrait  of  a  dead  person  shall  be  obtained 
by  a  photographer  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  person,  and  that  no  visible  form  shall  be  seen  by  the 
sitter  in  front  of  the  camera. 

I  have  had  such  photographs  not  once  but  many  times.  I  will 
here  only  mention  one.  The  photographer  whose  mediumship 
enables  him  to  photograph  the  Invisibles  is  a  very  old  and  rather 
illiterate  man,  to  whom  this  faculty  was  at  one  time  a  serious 
hindrance  to  his  photographic  business.  He  is  clairvoyant  and 
clairaudient.  During  the  late  Boer  war  I  went  with  a  friend  to 
have  a  sitting  with  him,  wondering  wdio  would  come. 

I  had  hardly  taken  my  seat  before  the  old  man  said  :  “  I  bad  a 
great  fright  the  other  day.  An  old  Boer  came  into  the  studio 
carrying  a  gun.  He  fairly  frightened  me,  he  looked  so  fierce, 
so  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Go  away;  I  don’t  like  guns.’  And  he  went 
away.  Now  he’s  back  again.  He  came  in  with  you.  He  has 
not  got  his  gun  now,  and  he  does  not  look  so  fierce.  Shall  we  let 
him  stay  ?  ” 

“By  all  means,”  I  replied.  “Do  you  think  you  could  get  his 
photograph?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  old  man;  “I  can  try.” 

So  I  sat  down  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  an  exposure  was  duly 
made.  Neither  my  friend  nor  I  could  see  any  other  person  in 
the  room  but  the  photographer  and  ourselves.  Before  the  plate 
w^as  removed  I  asked  the  photographer  ; 

“You  spoke  to  the  old  Boer  the  other  day.  Could  you  speak 
to  him  again  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “he’s  still  there  behind  you.” 

“Would  he  answer  any  question  if  you  asked  him?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  I  can  try.” 

“  Ask  him  what  his  name  is  !  ” 

The  photographer  appeared  to  put  a  mental  question,  and  to  I 
listen  for  a  reply.  Then  he  said  :  j 

“He  says  his  name  is  Piet  Botha.”  | 
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“Piet  Botha,”  I  objected.  “1  know  Philip,  Louis,  ('hris,  and 
Ido  not  know  how  many  other  Bothas.  But  Piet  I  never  h('aid 
of.” 

“That’s  what  he  says  his  name  is,”  doggedly  replied  the  old 
man. 

When  he  developed  the  plate  there  was  seen  standing  behind 
me  a  hirsute,  tall,  stalwart  man,  who  might  have  been  a  Bo(‘r 
ora  Moujik.  I  said  nothing,  but  waited  till  the  war  came  to  an 
end,  and  General  Botha  came  to  London.  I  sent  the  photograph 
to  him  by  Mr.  Fischer,  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  old 
Orange  Free  State.  Next  day  Mr.  Weasels,  another  Free  State 
delegate,  came  to  see  me. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  photograph,”  ho  asked,  “the  photo¬ 
graph  you  gave  to  Mr.  Fischer?  ” 

I  told  him  exactly  how  it  had  come. 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  hold  with  superstition.  Tell  me, 
how  did  you  get  that  portrait?  That  man  did  not  know  William 
Stead— that  man  was  never  in  England.” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “I  have  told  you  how  ]  got  it,  and  you  need 
not  believe  me  if  you  don’t  like.  But  why  are  you  so  excited 
about  it?  ” 

“Why,”  said  he,  “because  that  man  was  a  near  relative  of 
mine.  I  have  got  his  portrait  hanging  up  in  my  house  at  home.” 

“Peally,”  1  said.  “Is  he  dead?” 

“He  was  the  first  Boer  Commandant  killed  in  the  siege  of 
Kimberley.” 

“And  what  was  his  name?” 

“Pietrus  Johannes  Botha,”  he  replied,  “but  we  always  called 
him  Piet  Botha  for  short.” 

I  still  have  the  portrait  in  my  possession.  It  has  been  subse¬ 
quently  identified  by  two  other  Free  Staters  who  knew  Piet  Botha 
well. 

This,  at  least,  is  not  a  case  which  telepathy  can  explain.  Nor 
will  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  hold  water.  It  was  the  merest 
accident  that  I  asked  the  photographer  to  see  if  the  spirit  would 
give  his  name.  No  one  in  England,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  knew  that  any  Piet  Botha  ever  existed. 

VI. 

What  is  wanted  is  that  those  who  profess  to  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  life  after  death  should  honestly  attempt  to  define  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  they  wmold  consider  convincing.  I  have 
narrated  in  this  paper  what  seems  to  me  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
continuance  of  personality  after  death.  All  of  these  incidents 
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occurred  in  my  own  personal  experience.  Their  credibility  to 
my  readers  depends  upon  their  estimate  of  my  veracity.  These 
things  actually  occurred  as  I  have  written  them  down.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  they  had  happened  to  you,  my  reader,  could  you 
refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  at  least  a  prbna  facie  case  for  a  careful 
exhaustive  scientific  examination  into  the  subject?  What  more 
evidence,  what  kind  of  evidence,  under  what  conditions,  is  wanted, 
before  conviction  is  established? 

I  ask  no  one  hastily  to  accept  anything  on  other  people’s 
testimony.  It  is  true  that  all  people  are  not  mediums,  any  more 
than  all  telephones  can  take  Marconi  messages.  I  am  fortunate 
in  being  my  own  medium,  which  eliminates  one  possible 
hypothesis.  But  there  are  plenty  of  honest  mediums,  some 
possibly  in  your  own  family  if  you  cared  to  seek  for  them. 

One  last  word.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  been  convinced 
by  the  pressure  of  a  continually  accumulating  mass  of  first-hand 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  persistence  of  personality  after  death, 
and  the  possibility  of  intercourse  with  the  departed.  But  I  j 
always  said,  “I  will  wait  until  someone  in  my  owm  family  has 
passed  beyond  the  grave  before  I  finally  declare  my  conviction 
on  this  subject.” 

Twelve  months  ago  this  month  of  December  I  saw  my  eldest 
son,  whom  I  had  trained  in  the  fond  hope  that  he  would  be  my 
successor,  die  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -three.  The  tie  between 
us  was  of  the  closest.  No  one  could  deceive  me  by  fabricated 
spurious  messages  from  my  beloved  son. 

Twelve  months  have  now  passed,  in  almost  every  week  of 
which  I  have  been  cheered  and  comforted  by  messages  from  my 
boy,  who  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  ever  before.  The 
preceding  twelve  months  I  had  been  much  abroad.  I  heard  less 
frequently  from  him  in  that  year  than  I  have  heard  from  him 
since  he  passed  out  of  our  sight.  I  have  not  taken  liis  com¬ 
munications  by  my  own  hand.  I  knew  him  so  well  that  wlmt 
I  wrote  might  have  been  the  unconscious  echoes  of  converse  in 
the  past.  He  has  communicated  with  me  through  the  hands 
of  two  slight  acquaintances,  and  they  have  been  one  and  all  as 
clearly  stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  own  character  and  mode 
of  thought  as  any  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me  during  his  sojourn 
on  earth. 

After  this  I  can  doubt  no  more.  For  me  the  problem  is  solved, 
the  truth  is  established,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  testifying  publicly  to  all  the  world  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  doubt  on  this  subject  is  henceforth  impossible. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
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lx  the  early  eighteenth  century,  people  went  to  ix)rtrait  painters 
hoping  that  ^wsterity  might  be  deceived  by  what  the  portrait 
painters  did.  They  themselves  were  deceived ;  for  the  portrait 
painters,  being  artists  possessed  with  a  vision  of  ideal,  manly 
beauty,  temixjred  the  face  of  each  sitter  with  that  vi.sion,  forget¬ 
ting  the  sitter  in  the  vision;  so  that  posterity,  helpless  as  ever, 
6nds  the  artist  more  easy  to  estimate  than  the  character  of  the 
man  whose  face  he  painted.  For  this  reason,  we  must  not  take 
the  existing  portrait  of  Defoe  too  seriously.  The  artist,  though 
dimly  conscious  that  his  sitter  had  a  remarkable  head,  had  yet 
to  make  that  skull  conform  to  the  image  of  Beauty  apprehended 
by  him  in  moments  of  ecstasy.  Like  most  early  eighteenth 
century  painters  he  seems  to  have  done  this  by  making  his  sitter 
as  unlike  a  human  being  as  ixjssible.  He  accentuated  his  more 
godlike  attributes ;  his  double  chin ,  the  outward  sign  of  a  holy 
life  fin  Eabelais) ;  his  wig,  his  vacancy  of  stare.  He  made  of 
him,  in  short,  such  a  picture  as,  with  a  little  smoke  at  the 
bottom,  would  have  passed,  at  that  time,  for  Jaffier,  in  Venice 
Preserved,  for  Mark  Antony,  Bacchus,  or  Jupiter  Tonans. 
lj  The  portrait  (as  we  see  it  in  the  engraving)  expresses  less  of  the 
i  individual  man,  less,  that  is,  of  the  external  something  which 
once  lived  behind  that  mask,  making  it  different  from  all  others, 
than  the  curt  description  issued  by  the  police  in  1703,  when  he 
1  was  prosecuted  for  libelling  the  Church  (i.e.,  the  High  Church 
^  party)  in  his  wdtty  parody.  The  Shortest  Way.  The  description 
calls  him  “a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a 
brown  complexion,  and  dark,  brown-coloured  hair,  but  wears  a 
wig;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole 
near  his  mouth.” 

The  portrait,  which,  of  course,  comes  to  us  at  second  hand 
from  the  engraver,  who  may  never  have  seen  his  original,  does 
justice  only  to  the  wig  and  to  the  mole.  Like  the  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  “it  cannot  be  particularly  like  its  subject  because 
it  is  not  particularly  like  a  man.”  It  reminds  us  of  the  detective’s 
saw',  that  a  bad  description  is  better  than  a  good  portrait.  Its 
one  merit  is  that  it  preserves  something  of  Defoe’s  natural 
expression,  though  distorted  over  features  not  his.  The  discon¬ 
certing,  forbidding  look,  which  criticises,  with  a  severe,  cool 
judgment,  all  who  examine  the  print,  is  the  expression  with 
which  he  faced  the  world.  •  It  is  not  a  pleasant  expression ;  but 
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Defoe’s  walk  of  life  was  not  in  the  paths  of  pleasantness.  After  i 
seeing  the  second-hand  amelioration  of  the  expression,  we  can 
understand  his  critic’s  remark,  that  he  had  “the  downfall  of 
Parliaments  in  his  very  countenance.’’  This  was  the  “front" 
to  which  Pope  objected ;  the  “  unabashed  ’’  look  of  one  whose 
chief  business  was  that  of  fearless  criticism. 

Of  his  personal  jieculiarities  not  very  much  can  be  said  with 
certainty.  He  was  a  devout,  thrifty,  very  orderly  man,  diligent 
and  resourceful  in  business;  but  so  full  of  interests,  and  so  fond 
of  having  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  one  time  that  his  businesses 
never  prospered  for  long ;  they  were  always  destroyed  by  that 
contrary  part  of  him  which  dabbled  sjieculatively  in  so  many 
walks  of  life.  Business,  or  rather  commerce,  in  its  principles 
and  practice,  always  interested  him.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
interested  him  the  more,  the  great  principles  of  international 
trade  or  the  fXitty  routine  of  the  little  chapman  and  shopkeei}er. 
He  wrote  thoroughly  sound  books  about  both.  He  had  probably 
a  complete  experience  of  both ;  for  before  he  was  an  elderly 
man  he  had  been,  as  he  says,  thirteen  times  completely  ruined. 
But  he  was  always  probably  more  of  the  merchant-adventurer 
than  anything  else,  venturing  large  sums  for  large  returns  in 
what  would  be,  for  a  trader,  a  rather  brilliant,  imaginative 
manner.  Almost  all  his  best  romances  are  concerned  with  traders 
or  wdth  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  pirates  and  shop-lifters. 
His  moral  judgments  are  delivered  in  a  profit  and  loss  account. 
His  bad  souls  attain  to  grace  by  becoming  traders  like  the  saved. 

His  fondness  for  the  industry  of  man  limited  his  sympathies. 
He  was  sensitive  to  natural  beauty  only  when  it  gave  evidence 
of  man’s  labour.  He  liked  to  see  orchards  full  of  fruit,  fields 
full  of  grain,  hills  covered  with  sheep,  valleys  full  of  farms, 
and  rivers  with  many  mills  upon  them.  He  did  not  care  for 
towns;  they  had  no  interest  for  him,  unless  they  drove  a  thriv¬ 
ing  trade,  preferably  in  the  drugget  or  baize  line  ;  but  any  other 
line,  such  as  salt  fish,  or  spirits,  would  rouse  an  emotion  in 
him.  The  only  buildings  which  stirred  him  were  such  gentle¬ 
manly  buildings  as  a  Lord  Mayor  would  build  on  retiring  from 
the  City,  “a  gay  sort  of  retirement,’’  or  so,  “a  very  handsome 
house,’’  “an  agreeable  lodging.’’  Churches  did  not  interest  him; 
he  was  a  Dissenter,  but  a  few  churches  (in  the  architectural 
fashion  of  Wren’s  disciples)  seemed  to  him  to  be  gentlemanly 
places  for  a  merchant  anxious  to  return  thanks.  He  evidently 
liked  Gothic  architecture,  “although  very  old,’’  better  than  that 
of  his  time  ;  but  like  most  Englishmen  he  had  too  much  taste  to 
say  so.  Mountains,  even  such  modest  mountains  as  rise  in  the 
north  of  England,  frightened  him  ;  for  like  most  compleat  trades- 
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men,  born  and  bred  in  streets,  he  dreaded  the  unaccustomed, 
and  preferred  the  safe  scenery  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a  child. 
Waste  lands,  especially  gravelly  wastes,  growing  heaths  and 
pine-trees,  horrified  him  into  all  sorts  of  suggestions  for  the 
reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  His  vision  of  an  earthly  jmradise, 
if  he  had  ever  had  one,  would  have  been  (roughly  speaking)  a 
vision  of  Nature  under  a  reformed  Poor  Law. 

He  took  a  pleasure  in  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  especially  in 
calm  weather  when  ships  could  sail  into  port  full  of  rich 
cargo  before  his  eyes.  Ships  always  interested  him,  but  never 
for  their  beauty.  He  liked  to  see  a  big  man-of-war  because  she 
could  protect  trade,  and  because  she  employed  a  lot  of  idle 
apprentices  who  might  otherwise  be  destroying  their  masters’ 
businesses.  He  liked  to  see  many  ships  together,  a  crowd  of 
ships  ranged  in  tiers,  as  they  appear  in  the  old  prints  of  the 
Pool,  Deptford  Strond,  and  Gravesend.  To  see  them  moored 
thus,  and  to  speculate  upon  their  value,  was  (I  say)  “as  good 
to  him  as  all  his  dinner.”  His  sense  of  tragedy  was  so  much 
tainted  by  his  love  of  commerce  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
which  his  characters  dread  more,  shipwreck  or  sentence  of  death. 
Defoe  himself  dreaded  shipwreck  the  more.  The  most  terrible 
thing  ever  seen  b}'  him  was  the  loss  of  some  West  Indiamen  in 
Plymouth  Harbour.  The  thought  that  some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  insured  “affected  him  strangely”  until  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  sea  was,  therefore,  very  terrible  and  dangerous  to 
him ;  but  in  his  leisure  moments  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
her  much  as  a  speculative,  adventurous  boy  will  look,  with  a 
longing  to  go  exploring  in  a  ship  of  his  own  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  The  life  of  the  sea-captain  always  fascinated  him. 
He  would  have  been  happy  had  he  sailed  in  some  tight  brig 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  barter  iron  and  coloured  beads 
with  Quashie  (whose  soul  he  would  have  probed  with  a  few 
Gospel  truths)  for  elephants’  teeth  and  gold  dust  at  that 
“monstrous  rate”  enjoyed  by  Captain  Singleton  of  “an  ounce  of 
sold,  sometimes  two,”  for  a  bit  of  silver  or  iron  not  worth  more 
than  fourpence. 

j  Defoe,  although  a  merchant,  was  often  engaged  in  secret 
I  |X)litical  negotiations  which  brought  him  much  into  good  society. 
He  was  always  particular  in  his  dress.  He  liked  to  have  a 
sword,  a  fine  hat,  and  everything  handsome  about  him.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  custom  of  that  drunken  age,  he  was  much  in  the 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  though  more  for  the  society  and  the 
conversation  than  for  self-indulgence.  Like  the  honest  pirate 
of  his  acquaintance  “he  did  ever  abhor  drunkenness.”  He  was, 
however,  very  fond  of  wine,  which  no  doubt  he  drank  daily  till 
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he  was,  as  they  styled  it,  “orderly  merry”  in  the  manner  of  i 
King  David.  That  he  had  a  pretty  palate  that  way,  may  be 
guessed  from  his  loathing  of  small  beer  and  gin,  and  from  the 
fact  that  he  tasted  wines  in  Spain  for  a  London  merchant.  He 
did  not  like  tobacco.  He  calls  a  pipe  “a  pensive  kind  of  an 
instrument,”  but  he  could  never  endure  to  play  uix)n  it  properly. 

It  may  be  that  he  never  got  beyond  his  first  essay.  It  seems 
likely.  He  writes  against  the  use  of  tobacco  almost  as  peevishly 
as  King  James  in  his  Counterblast.  He  may  have  been  spoiled 
for  it  in  youth  by  some  such  barbarous  dram  of  rum  and  tobacco- 
juice  as  he  gives  to  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  ague. 

If  we  except  yachting,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  travelling  by 
boat  in  smooth  water,  he  did  not  indulge  much  in  sport ;  probably 
no  one  did  in  that  age.  He  knew  enough  about  boxing  not  to 
hit  his  man  when  down,  but  he  may  have  learned  this  from  his 
son,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  knowing  young  rake,  thoroughly 
depraved.  Of  cocking  and  bull-baiting  he  tells  us  nothing.  He 
was  fond  of  watching  horse-races,  intensely  fond.  He  attended 
the  meetings  at  Epsom,  Newmarket,  and  Aylesbury  with  a 
delight  which  surprises  those  who  read  its  written  record.  It  is 
as  though  a  Rural  Dean  confessed  to  a  weakness  for  the  ballet, 
His  fondness  for  horses,  his  joy  in  the  beauty  of  their  swuftness, 
lifts  his  sober  prose  into  j^wetry  in  half  a  dozen  passages.  He 
was  moved  by  their  speed  quite  as  deeply  as  the  modern  race¬ 
course  frequenter  is  moved  by  the  titles  of  their  owners.  He 
took  a  pleasure  in  them,  too,  for  their  shape  and  condition;  in 
fact,  he  liked  a  horse  rather  better  than  he  liked  even  a  compleat 
tradesman  wdiose  books  needed  no  posting.  He  once  stopped 
for  three  days  at  a  little  Staffordshire  village  merely  to  watch 
the  progress  of  a  horse-fair  and  the  skill  of  the  grooms.  On  the 
whole,  he  did  take  more  delight  in  horses  than  in  anything  in 
the  world ;  they  gave  joy  to  his  leisure ;  they  brought  beauty  to 
his  work.  But  the  emotion  was  never  quite  enjoyed  for  its  own 
sake.  The  world  was  too  near  to  Defoe  for  him  to  rise  above 
it,  to  enjoy  a  worldly  thing  for  other  than  worldly  reasons.  It  is 
true  that,  like  so  many  sons  of  Adam,  he  “ever  admired”  a  fine 
woman,  but  w’e  suspect  on  good  grounds  that  he  ever  sought  in 
her  the  qualities  of  the  good  housekeeper,  or  compleat  family 
instructor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  twice  married.  We  are  left 
to  reflect  with  melancholy  about  the  women  from  whom  he 
studied  the  sex  as  he  describes  it. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  neither  Roxana  nor  Moll  Flanders 
("his  famous  female  characters')  was  drawn  from  one  of  his  wives; 
but  the  w'omen  of  his  books  are  always  so  dull,  or  so  low,  or  so 
didl  and  low  together,  that  at  first  glance  a  reader  cannot  help 
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suspecting  that  his  experience  of  women  was  unhappy.  He  had 
a  dull  but  strict  ideal  of  marriage,  as  of  other  worldly  things. 
Perhaps  he  found  after  living  with  them  that  women  of  great 
dullness  and  strictness  were  macerators  of  the  spirit,  and  so 
created  those  characters  of  great  dullness  and  laxity  in  a  kind 
of  fierce  rebellion,  by  way  of  variety,  so  as  to  indulge  the  more 
stirring  sides  of  him  with  ideal  mates.  But  whatever  his  wives 
may  have  been,  and,  like  other  people’s  wives,  they  were  prob¬ 
ably  too  good  for  him,  he  moved  in  good  company.  Charming, 
sparkling  ladies  have  never  yet  been  scarce  in  the  world.  How 
comes  it  that  with  so  many  delightful  models  to  imitate  the 
women  of  his  books  are  such  boors?  Martha  Blount  was  alive, 
Congreve’s  ladies,  though  old,  were  still  models  for  a  Congreve, 
witty  Lady  Mary  was  writing,  and  naughty  Mrs.  Centime  was 
still  read.  The  fault  cannot  have  been  with  the  women  of  his 
time.  The  fault  was  in  himself. 

A  serious  writer  seeks  to  create  and  to  perfect  the  image  of 
his  own  soul.  Defoe’s  image  is  flawed  and  imperfect.  He  was 
not,  as  we  call  it  now,  an  artist,  nor  was  he  at  any  time  a 
professional  writer.  Probably  he  regarded  his  romances  as  the 
least  serious  works  of  a  long  and  busy  life.  They  amused  him, 
and  perhaps  amused  his  children  (for  whom  they  may  have  been 
written),  but  that  they  were  not  more  to  him  than  amusements 
may  be  seen  from  two  things.  First,  he  gets  bored  with  his 
stories,  tired  of  them,  careless  of  them.  It  is  very  hard  to  read 
a  Defoe  story  beyond  its  half-way  page,  no  matter  how  real  the 
first  half  may  be.  Second  (which  is  really  a  part  of  the  above), 
he  is  not  interested  in  his  characters,  nor,  indeed,  in  character, 
as  a  serious  writer,  in  love  with  life,  necessarily  is.  It  is  this 
failure  to  apprehend  the  possibilities  of  character  and  the  glory 
and  variety  of  life  which  makes  the  ends  of  his  romantic  books 
so  feeble,  and  his  characters,  especially  his  women  characters, 
such  boors.  His  external  situations  (Crusoe’s  island,  Jacque’s 
glass-house,  Moll  Flanders  her  lodgings,  and  the  saddler’s  plague- 
smitten  city),  are  the  things  which  he  loved  to  create.  When 
he  had  realised  these ,  by  the  help  of  some  picaresque  fiction ,  his 
interest  in  his  book  was  gone,  unless  he  could  bring  in  a  sentence 
of  death  or  some  complication  of  incest,  as  one  gives  brandy 
to  the  fainting,  to  galvanise  his  flagging  emotion  into  life. 

A  man  is  judged  by  the  intensity  and  nobleness  of  his  spiritual 
convictions.  Defoe’s  most  intense  convictions  were  not  so  much 
his  own  as  the  convictions  of  the  Dissenting  party.  There  is 
about  them  some  of  the  bitterness  of  party,  and  much  of  the 
dullness  of  quarrels  two  centuries  dead.  There  is  one  noble 
quality  in  them,  the  eternal  quality  of  honest  indignation,  which 
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is,  in  our  opinion,  the  noblest  emotion  ever  expressed  by  Defoe  M 
in  his  writing.  It  is  in  his  rough,  manly  Hymn  to  the  Pillory;  R 
in  his  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice;  in  the  occasional  wise  I 
severity  of  the  novels ;  and  in  many  forgotten  pages  of  the  for-  I 
gotten  Review.  It  comes  always  with  no  veil  of  invention  over 

it.  It  is  blunt  and  plain,  simple  as  daily  speech,  the  very  man 
talking  out  his  mind  before  us ;  all  the  better  for  being  angry, 
since  it  needs  fire  to  carry  a  written  page  over  two  centuries. 
Even  on  its  weaker  side,  when  it  becomes  a  rough  humorous 
irony,  his  indignation  is  righteous  and  moving.  An  ironical 
writer  has  always  nobility  of  soul ;  a  satirist  has  seldom  any 
quality  save  greater  baseness  than  his  subject.  An  ironical  writer 
knows  the  good ;  a  satirist  need  only  know  the  evil.  Defoe’s 
ironical  humour  is  to  be  seen  mostly  in  his  Review  ;  there  is  little 
of  it  in  his  books.  In  his  Review  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
pages  of  good-humoured,  ironical  banter,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  but  more  often  in  a  plain  narrative  of  the  writer’s 
thoughts.  Much  of  the  dialogue  (as  in  the  exquisite  quarrel 
of  the  war-like  Ijondoner  with  a  graver  character,  such  as 
Defoe  himself,  on  the  subject  of  the  expected  French  invasion) 
is  admirable  comedy.  Defoe  had  a  powder  of  writing  telling 
dialogue.  If  he  had  not  disliked  the  theatre,  if  the  theatre 
had  not  roused  to  the  full  the  fierceness  of  his  indignation,  he 
might  have  employed  that  power  in  the  more  permanent  artistic 
form  of  the  drama.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  never  tried  his  hand  at  a 
play.  It  was  not  in  him  to  write  a  good  play,  since  character 
had  no  attraction  for  him,  but  his  quality  of  just  indignation 
would  at  least  have  given  reality  to  the  unreal  stage  of  that  time 
and  to  some  of  its  unreal  patrons. 

This  quality  of  just  indignation  is  the  noblest,  not  the  strongest, 
of  Defoe’s  qualities.  His  greatest  power  comes  from  w'hat  must 
have  been  one  of  the  defects  of  his  character,  i.e.,  his  horror  of 
the  idea  of  death.  So  far  as  we  know  he  has  never  written  nobly 
of  death,  but  he  has  used  his  sense  of  Death’s  terrors  terribly, 
with  a  solemn  fear  which  appals  the  heart,  in  all  his  best  novels, 
most  terribly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Plague,  most  abjectly  in  Moll 
Flanders,  but  meaningly  in  all  of  them.  His  creed  was  earnest 
and  solemn  ;  the  temper  of  his  mind  was  earnest  and  solemn: 
but  temper  and  creed  were  alike  im))erfcct,  being  dead  to  beauty. 
Defoe  never  admitted  ecstasy  as  a  part  of  life,  but  as  something 
tacked  on  to  life  from  without.  We  see  him  continually  con¬ 
templating  the  supernatural :  but  with  one  exception,  and  that 
neither  long  nor  lovely,  he  writes  of  the  worlds  without  our  own 
world,  as  though  they  were  like  this  world,  only  duller.  He 
recognised,  however,  that  supernatural  knowledge,  even  of  the 
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flimsy  kind  possessed  by  Duncan  Campbell,  might  be  useful  on 
the  material  plane,  especially  to  the  horrible  people  who  are 
always  coming  into  his  books,  to  merchants,  that  is,  to  “widow's 
who  bounced,”  whatever  that  means,  while  looking  for  second 
husbands,  and  to  women  “with  a  mighty  itch  to  be  very  inquisi¬ 
tive.”  Death  he  always  feared  as  the  end  of  everything ;  its 
possibilities  of  beauty  were  nothing  to  him  ;  he  saw  only  the 
certainty  of  being  judged. 

We  have  seen  what  was  noble  and  strong  in  him.  We  come 
now  to  what  was  unusual  in  him,  to  that  special,  particular, 
distinctive  spiritual  faculty  which  makes  his  work  different  from 
other  work.  He  was  without  imagination  of  the  finer  kind,  for 
the  imagination  is  occupied  with  beauty  and  pow'er.  Defoe 
shunned  beauty,  and  never  sought  for  power  so  earnestly  as  he 
sought  for  justice.  Instead  of  imagination  he  had  a  strong  (and 
earthly)  invention,  which  must  have  been  a  continual  blessing 
to  one  so  fond  of  reading.  It  is  that  faculty  possessed  by  primi¬ 
tive  people  and  by  children  of  giving  the  mental  image,  the 
fiction,  a  fitting  habitation,  thought  out  in  each  detail,  in  the 
mind,  so  that  the  possessor  may  have  a  retiring  place  of  private 
ritual  in  which  he  can  live,  in  moments  of  leisure,  more  intensely 
than  in  his  working  day.  This  possession  was  very  rare  w'hen 
Defoe  w'rote.  Art  of  all  kinds  was  then  imitative  and  unreal. 
Fiction,  not  then  a  serious  art,  was  so  vague  and  fanciful  that 
areal  invention,  such  as  Defoe’s,  must  have  seemed  either  blas¬ 
phemous  or  magnificent  to  all  who  read  his  books.  He  made 
fiction  more  real  than  it  had  been  since  Nashe.  Unfortunately,  in 
his  novels  he  squanders  this  power  of  creating  external  reality 
in  giving  fitting  habitation  and  proper  circumstance  to  fictions 
of  his  own,  imperfectly  realised  and  never  thoroughly  developed. 

It  is  an  honourable  possession  this  gift  of  his,  this  gift  of 
inventing  realities,  but  he  indulged  it  at  the  cost  of  his  charac¬ 
ters.  A  circumstance  is  always  more  to  him  than  the  spirit 
which  prom{)ted  it.  He  rarely  gives  his  imagined  souls  such 
reality  that  we  can  conceive  of  them  as  related  to  our  own.  They 
only  become  conscious  of  life  when  under  sentence  of  death  or 
after  the  loss  of  all  their  money.  They  never  develop.  They 
may  reform  and  become  ]irosperous ;  they  may  cease  to  afflict, 
or  to  be  afflicted,  but  they  never  become  more  engaging,  more 
interesting,  more  human.  All  of  them,  even  dreary  Mrs.  Davies 
and  “pig-of-lead-like  ”  Roxana  ,  have  a  brief  and  startling  reality 
when  their  stories  begin.  It  is  by  this  that  we  remember  them. 
No  one  cares  for  Colonel  Jacque  after  he  begins  his  disgusting 
series  of  marriages ;  but  who  is  not  stung  to  the  heart  in  that 
early  chapter,  w'hen  the  poor  little  ragged  boy  (who  sleeps  in 
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the  ashes  of  a  glass-house  among  pickpockets  wickeder  than 
himself)  loses  his  money  in  the  hollow’  tree  where  he  had  thought 
to  keep  it  safe?  Few’  can  take  interest  in  Moll  Flanders  after  her 
transportation ;  but  the  ghastly  naturalness  of  her  seduction  and 
the  horror  of  the  days  passed  by  her  in  the  condemned  cell  haunt 
the  memory  for  ever.  The  opening  chapters  of  the  Journal  oj 
the  Plague  are  the  most  terrible  reading  in  English  prose ;  they 
appal  one  like  that  grinning  image  of  Scripture,  “the  pestilence 
that  walketh  by  noon-day.”  Yet  who  struggles  on  to  the  end,  to 
the  tipping  of  the  last  dead-cart,  and  the  atrocious  rhymed 
epigram  ? 

He  always  looked  upon  himself  as  a  merchant  or  Government 
agent  in  secret  service.  If  he  valued  any  of  his  writings,  he 
valued  those  volumes  of  party-journalism  by  w’hich  he  had  helped 
on  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  this  he  w’as  right.  One  need  study 
him  little  to  see  that  his  party  writings  used  riiore  of  his  nature’s 
finest  faculties  than  his  novels  and  picaresque  romances.  Id 
his  party  writings  he  is  shrewd  and  ironical,  wise  and  righteous, 
just,  and  far-seeing.  In  his  novels  w’e  feel  that  he  has  given  us 
only  one  sid  i  of  himself,  and  that  that  side  never  came  to 
maturity,  never  grew  up  to  noble  and  perfect  life.  Defoe’s 
fancy  was  very  much  the  fancy  of  a  lively  boy.  It  w’as  surely 
not  a  mature  man  who  bought  a  “yacht,”  intending  to  sail 
right  round  these  islands,  exploring  every  bay,  creek,  harbour, 
and  river-mouth,  to  see  how  far  they  entered  inland.  No  fully 
grown  mind  could  have  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
customs  cheated  on  that  voyage  to  France,  in  w’hich  he  was  (if 
not  sea-sick)  such  a  happy  passenger.  His  mind,  even  in  its 
best  period,  always  responded  gladly  to  those  stories  which  charm 
boys,  stories  of  highw’ay  robbers,  thieves,  pirates,  &c.  He  takes 
as  much  joy  in  the  talc  of  Hicks  the  highwayman,  the  tnie 
original  rider  to  York,  as  a  poet  takes  in  the  story  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  His  novels  and  tales  are  the  offspring  of  a  lively  but 
stunted  part  of  him.  His  life  cannot  have  been  wisely  ordered; 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  leisure,  perhaps  no  one  has, 
after  twenty.  The  only  leisure  possible  to  him  was  fictitious 
adventure,  in  which  he  indulged  himself  with  boyish  spirit,  with 
all  the  starved  boy  side  of  him. 

There  is  no  trace  of  triviality  in  his  work.  All  that  he  did 
was  done  sincerely.  He  could  be  stupid,  he  could  enjoy  things 
unworthy  of  a  man’s  liking,  but  there  was  no  grain  of  falseness 
in  him.  There  is  singularly  little  bitterness.  He  was  a  much 
persecuted  man.  He  was  calumniated,  vilified,  libelled,  wrongly 
imprisoned,  ruined  by  false  witness,  cruelly  entreated,  barbar¬ 
ously  deserted,  openly  robbed  and  abused.  He  w’ent  through 
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enough  misery  to  make  most  men  bitter,  but  he  had  always 
(like  Blake)  the  nobleness  to  direct  his  anger  at  the  state  of 
mind,  not  at  the  individual.  He  felt  some  things  bitterly.  He 
felt  bitter  against  dishonest  idleness,  with  its  fruits  of  insolence, 
extravagance,  and  sin.  The  idleness  and  extravagance  of  servants 
irritated  him  into  writing  some  of  the  most  peevish  pamphlets 
ever  read  by  us.  Another  thorn  which  pricked  him  a  good  deal 
was  literary  piracy,  from  which  he  suffered  more  than  most  men, 
in  pocket  and  reputation.  Of  the  injustices  which  roused  him 
to  fury,  the  wicked  and  idiotic  Bankruptcy  Law  was  the  most 
important  and  the  most  potent.  He  was  both  gentle  and  charit¬ 
able  to  those  who  deserved  neither  kindness  nor  mercy.  His 
enemies  went  out  of  their  w'ay  to  praise  him  whenever  they  could 
forget  his  politics. 

Like  all  well-knowm  writers,  Defoe  was  an  abundant  writer. 
He  wrote  almost  every  day  (with  great  fluency)  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  producing  in  that  time  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  known 
works,  many  of  them,  such  as  the  Journal  of  a  Tour,  The  History 
of  the  Union,  and  the  complete  Robinson  Crusoe,  extremely  long 
books;  and  many  others,  though  ostensibly  mere  tracts  and 
pamphlets,  such  as  Conjugal  Leicdness,  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
novel ;  besides  several  millions  of  words  of  able  journalism ,  now 
mercifully  buried  under  our  own  cataract  of  the  same.  Writing 
to  such  a  man  is  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  natural  personal  facidty 
like  conversation.  We  see  no  conscious  striving  for  particular 
beauties  in  the  style  of  such  a  man.  He  works  at  a  con¬ 
tinual  low,  even  pressure;  thinking  clearly,  but  with  no  glory 
of  thought ;  feeling  rightly,  but  without  rapture ;  seeing  the 
world,  but  never  its  significance ;  expressing  always  the  daily 
commonplaces  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  world,  with  a  minute 
and  skilful  honesty. 

He  is  not  among  the  great  writers.  Great  writers  give  that 
heavenly  manna  of  ideas  on  w’hich  the  noble  mind  can  feed. 
The  noble  mind,  attracted  by  qualities  in  Defoe  which  were 
truly  great,  finds  them  more  ingrained  in  the  man  than  in  his 
writings,  w'hich  w’ere  but  a  small  part  of  the  man.  One  can 
always  fix  a  writer’s  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy  by  asking, 
“Who  roads  such  a  one?”  Defoe  is  read  by  schoolboys  and 
kitchenmaids,  by  sailors,  by  seekers  after  dirt,  and  by  a  few 
historical  students.  His  popularity  is  a  proof  of  the  commonness 
of  his  vision.  His  inner  eye  never  beheld  the  singing  spirits, 
nishing  in  fire,  “wdth  all  the  fury  of  spiritual  existences.”  He 
beheld,  instead,  a  broken-down  mariner  alone  on  an  island,  a 
lieuitent  w^hore  in  Newgate,  and  a  little  dirty  pickpocket  asleep 
on  an  ash-heap. 
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“  En  Angleterre  la  Constitution  pent  changer  sans  cesse :  on 
plutot  elle  n’existe  pas.”  The  latter  part  of  Tocqueville’s  famous 
aphorism,  though  truistic  on  the  lips  of  a  Frenchman  or  an 
American,  is  by  Englishmen  usually  regarded  as  a  paradox.  But 
whatever  degree  of  authority  may  attach  to  it,  whatever 
modicum  of  truth  it  may  contain,  this,  at  least,  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said  :  that  no  constitution,  either  modern  or  ancient,  has  aroused 
so  much  intelligent  curiosity  or  served  as  the  text  of  so  many 
brilliant  commentaries  as  the  non-existent  Constitution  of 
England.  That  English  scholars  should  have  devoted  much 
pious  labour  to  the  history  of  its  evolution,  to  the  study  of  its 
mechanism  and  the  elucidation  of  its  mysteries  is  natural  enough. 
The  publicists  of  Continental  Europe,  however,  have  bestowed 
upon  it  hardly  less  attention.  Such  names  as  those  of  Waitz, 
Rudolph  Gneist,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Redlich,  of  M.  Emile  Boutmy 
and  M.  Ostrogorski,  sufficiently  attest  the  interest  it  excites.  Nor 
are  the  reasons  far  to  seek.  However  exaggerated  one  part  of 
Tocqueville’s  statement  may  be,  the  other  is  incontrovertible. 
‘‘  II  pent  changer  .sans  cesse  ”  :  it  possesses  the  fascination  not 
only  of  hoary  antiquity  and  (to  a  foreigner)  inscrutable  mystery, 
but  of  perpetual  and  almost  imperceptible  modification  and 
change.  Not  less  remarkable — particularly  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Frenchman  familiar  with  his  own  short-lived  constitutional 
experiments — is  its  unbroken  continuity.  Freeman  put  the 
point  with  characteristic  emphasis  many  years  ago,  but  his 
statement  is  as  true  as  it  is  emphatic  :  — 

The  continued  national  life  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  foreign  con¬ 
quests  and  internal  revolutions,  has  remained  unbroken  for  fourteen  hundred 
years.  At  no  moment  has  the  tie  between  the  present  and  the  past  bc^'n 
wholly  rent  asunder;  at  no  moment  have  Englishmen  sat  down  to  put 
together  a  wholly  new  constitution,  in  obedience  to  some  dazzling  theory 
Each  step  in  our  growdh  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  some  earlier 
step;  each  change  in  our  law  and  constitution  has  been,  not  the  bringin? 
in  of  anything  wholly  new’,  but  the  development  and  improvement  of  some¬ 
thing  that  was  already  old. 

With  the  reasons  for  continuity  we  are  not  for  the  moment  con¬ 
cerned  ;  the  fact  is  outstanding  and  undisputed.  Montesquieu  in 
a  famous  passage  in  his  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains^ 

(1)  “  Le  gouvernement  d’Angleterre  est  plus  sage  parce  qii’il  y  a  un  corps  qui 
Texamine  continuellement,  et  qui  s’examine  continuellement  lui-meme  :  et  telles 
sont  ses  erreurs,  qu’elles  ne  sont  jamais  longues,  et  que  par  I’esprit  d’attention 
qu’elles  donnent  a  la  nation,  elles  sont  souvent  utiles.” 
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probably  lays  exaggerated  stress  upon  the  element  of  conscious 
reform,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  its  existence.  Of  all  the 
reasons,  however,  which  have  drawn  the  attention  of  publicists 
to  the  history  and  mechanism  of  the  English  Constitution, 
perhaps  the  most  substantial  is  the  fact  that  it  has  provided  a 
model  for  imitation  to  a  great  part  of  the  modern  world.  How 
far  Parliamentary  Government — in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term— can  be  successfully  imitated  by  peoples  among  whom 
it  is  not  indigenous  raises  questions  of  extreme  and  insis¬ 
tent  importance ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an 
answer.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  indicated  sum¬ 
marily  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  which,  in  Sir  Henry  Maine’s 
phrase,  have  made  the  English  Constitution  “  not  metaphoric¬ 
ally,  but  literally  the  envy  of  the  world.” 

It  is,  in  these  circumstances,  the  more  remarkable  that 
we  should  have  had  to  w'ait  so  long  for  a  systematic  treatise  on 
the  subject  from  the  United  States.  Nor  is  this  due  to  the 
neglect  of  political  science  in  that  country.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  subject  in  which  America  is  more  conspicuously  to 
the  fore ;  Mr.  Woodrow'  Wilson,  Mr.  S.  G.  Fisher,  Mr.  Godkin, 
and  Mr.  Lowell,  to  mention  only  a  few,  have  all  done  admirable 
work  in  this  department,  while  we  owe  to  another  American 
—Mr.  Charles  Gross — the  most  valuable  treatise  that  exists 
on  the  History  of  English  Gilds,  and  to  Miss  Blauvelt  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  Cabinet  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  despite  the  abundance  of  good  work  on  Politics, 
despite  careful  and  elaborate  treatises  on  special  topics  of 
Constitutional  law'  and  history,  there  has  hitherto  been — so  far 
as  I  know' — no  really  comprehensive  and  systematic  attempt  to 
analyse  the  mechanism  and  explain  the  working  of  the  English 
Constitution  as  a  w  hole.  Professor  Low  ell’s  monumental  work  ^ 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  American  literature.  It  has,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show, 
other  claims  upon  the  attention  of  English  readers — particu¬ 
larly  the  readers  of  the  Review,  in  whose  pages  Walter  Bagehot’s 
classical  treatise  first  saw'  the  light. 

Not  that  Mr.  Low'ell’s  book  is,  as  I  might  seem  to  suggest, 
merely  or  mainly  a  Bagehot-up-to-date.  That  want  w'as  effectu¬ 
ally  supplied  for  the  present  generation  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low’s 
brilliant  study  on  The  Governance  of  England,  published  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Lowell’s  w'ork  has  and  will  retain  a  distinct 


(1)  The  Govetnment  of  England,  by  A.  Laurence  Lowell,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Government  in  Harvard  University.  Two  vols.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1908.) 
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place  and  purpose  of  its  own.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  evolution 
of  our  Constitution  like  the  works  of  Bishop  Stubbs,  Hallam, 
Erskine  May,  Eudolph  Gneist,  or  Emile  Boutmy  ;  nor  does  it,  like 
Professor  Dicey’s  luminous  study  on  the  Laic  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  elucidate  with  great  wealth  of  illustration  some  few  central 
conceptions  of  English  Constitutional  Law ;  but  it  has  some¬ 
thing  in  common  with  such  works  as  those  of  Hearn,  Alphaem 
Todd,  Dr.  Joseph  Eedlich,^  Sir  William  Anson,  and  Sir  Cour¬ 
tenay  Ilbert,-  and  still  more,  perhaps,  with  M.  Ostrogorski’s 
Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties ;  but  its 
scope  is  wider  and  its  survey  more  comprehensive  than  any  of 
these.  It  presents,  in  fact,  a  remarkably  complete  analysis  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  whole  Constitutional  machinery  from  the 
Crown  and  the  Cabinet  to  the  Parish  Council,  from  the  great 
central  Political  Associations  to  the  local  Caucuses.  Once  or 
twice,  indeed,  Mr.  Lowell  modestly  suggests  that  some 
of  his  pages  “contain  nothing  of  which  an  Englishman  is 
not  fully  aware.”  But  while  the  work,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  designed  primarily  for  American  readers,  there  are  few  pages 
among  the  1,100  contained  in  these  two  substantial  volumes 
which  will  not  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  the 
average  Englishman.  Without  any  attempt  to  rival  the  brilliant 
generalisation  of  Bagehot  or  the  subtle  suggestiveness  of  Dr, 
Dicey,  Mr.  Lowell  handles  an  enormous  mass  of  detail  with 
conspicuous  lucidity,  accuracy  and  firmness.  Despite  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  topics  which  he  treats,  he  never  loses  his  way  or  fails 
to  retain  the  attention  of  his  readers,  while  his  judgments  are 
uniformly  sane,  temperate  and  fair.  Touching,  as  he  necessarily 
must,  a  number  of  controversial  questions,  his  tact  is  unfailing. 
His  treatment  of  the  question  of  municipal  trading,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  element  in  the  education  controversy,  or  of  Imperial 
federation  are  instances  admirably  to  the  point.  Thus  in  regard 
to  municipal  housing  he  points  out  with  unanswerable  force  that 
the  policy  pursued  by  such  bodies  as  the  London  County  Council 
or  the  Liverpool  Corporation  illustrates  the  tendency  to  deal  with 
symptoms  rather  than  causes. 

Throughout  the  country,  as  in  the  metropolis,  municipal  housing  doe 
not  furnish  dwellings  for  the  really  poor,  who  are  the  class  least  likely  to 
be  decently  housed  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  only  class  properly  the 
subject  of  charity.  .  .  .  Apart  from  some  obscure  effort  in  promoting  private 
enterprise — and  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  has  the  opposite  rcsult- 
the  building  by  a  town  of  a  few  dwellings  for  people  who  earn  fair  wages 
would  not  appear  to  be  even  a  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  housing 

(1)  Becht  und  Terhnik  des  Englischen  Parjamentarismus. 

(2)  Legislatii-e  Methods  and  Forms,  and  Manual  of  Procedure. 
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problem,  unless  the  public  authorities  are  proposing  to  go  on  and  house 
i  the  whole  wage-earning  class.  But  when  one  asks  what  the  ultimate  aim 
1  is  and  whether  or  no  such  a  gigantic  idea  has  been  contemplated,  he  is 
'  apt  to  find  that  the  question  is  a  surprise,  that  nothing  is  forecast  beyond 
building  a  few  more  tenements.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  meeting 
a  great  social  problem  by  an  immediate  superficial  palliative.  The  people 
are  insufficiently  housed;  erijo,  build  a  few  houses.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  case  of  embarking  on  an  undertaking  of  doubtful  utility,  and  full  of 
possible  dangers,  without  a  clear  perception  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.! 

I  But  while  he  is  lukewarm  in  regard  to  the  benefits  of  muni¬ 
cipal  trading,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  possible  dangers  involved 
I  in  the  extension  of  municipal  activities,  Mr.  Lowell  is,  on  the 
whole,  favourably  impressed  by  the  efficiency  and  still  more  by 
the  purity  of  local  government  in  England.  And  this  he  attri¬ 
butes  characteristically  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  permanent 
officials,  and  not  to  an  improvement  in  the  calibre  of  the  elected 
administrators.  More  than  once,  indeed,  and  with  some 
emphasis,  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  “there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  average  standing  of  the  councillors  has  gone  down “ 
and  declares  that  after  studying  a  number  of  English  cities 
he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  “that  the  excellence  of  municipal 
government  was  very  roughly  proportional  to  the  influence  of 
the  permanent  officials.” 

The  conclusion  thus  stated  is  eminently  characteristic.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  of  all  the  causes 
I  which  contribute  to  the  smooth  working  of  English  institutions, 
central  and  local,  the  most  important,  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  judgment, 
is  the  happy  combination  of  expert  and  lay  administration  ;  of 
Cabinet  Minister  and  Permanent  Secretary,  of  elected  Town 
Councillor  and  permanent  Town  Clerk.  Thus  he  finds  the  most 
significant  feature  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Education  Act  of  1902  in 
the  substitution  of  the  Town  Council  for  the  ad  hoc  authority 
and  the  consequent  and  beneficent  increase  of  the  pow’er  of  the 
expert  and  permanent  official. 

It  is  the  insistence  uix)n  such  points  as  this  which  gives  Mr. 
Lowell’s  book  its  special  value  to  English  readers  and  illustrates 
the  peculiar  advantages  enjov-ed  by  the  author  in  its  composition. 
He  frequently  refers  to  the  im]>ressions  formed  by  a  “  foreigner  ’  ’ 
and  a  “  stranger.”  Mr.  Lowell  is  neither  a  foreigner  nor  a 
r  stranger  in  England.  The  book  could  not  have  been  written 
[  by  anyone  who  was.  It  betrays  on  every  page  not  merely  an 
I  astounding  knowledge  of  Blue  Boohs,  Beports,  and  similar 
materials,  but  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  matters 
whereof  he  writes.  As  he  himself  says  ;  “  The  forces  to  be 


(1)  II.,  261. 


(2)  II.,  199. 
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studied  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface  and  some  of  them  are  not 
described  in  any  document,  or  found  in  any  treatise.  They  can 
be  learned  only  from  men  connected  with  the  machinery  of 
public  life.”  ^  This  is  true  ;  but  while  the  book  is  one  which  no 
foreigner  could  have  written,  it  is  ahso  one  which  no  Englishman 
would  have  written.  The  contents  might  have  been  similar, 
but  the  perspective  would  have  been  entirely  different.  And 
herein  lies  the  peculiar  value  and  significance  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
work.  He  obviously  possesses  in  full  measure  the  American 
genius  for  minute  inquiry  and  statistical  investigation,  and  with 
it  combines  a  personal  power  of  generalisation  derived  from  his 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  modern  constitutions.-  But  there  is  much 
more  in  these  volumes  than  indefatigable  research  :  there  are  the 
ripe  reflections  of  a  shrewd  observer  not  merely  of  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  of  human  nature.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  in  politics,  he  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Beport  of  the  Free  Church  Federation  for 
1906  :  ‘‘It  cctnnot  be  too  often  stated  that  the  Federation 
movement  exists  primarily  and  essentially  for  spiritual  service. 
We  are  now  hopeful  that  we  shall  have  a  cessation  from  the 
education  conflict  which  was  forced  on  us,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
confident  belief  that  there  are  great  and  innumerable  openings 
for  spiritual  and  social  work.”  On  which  Air.  Lowell  shrewdly 
remarks  :  ‘‘  But  a  national  organisation  can  get  into  politics 
more  easily  than  it  can  get  out.  Ijike  the  lion  that  has  tasted 

blood,  it  is  likely  to  acquire  a  lasting  appetite . It  is, 

therefore,  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Federation  will  not  play 
an  active  part  in  public  life  for  many  years  to  come.”  ®  Simi¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  the  abortive  Education  Bill  of  1906,  he 
writes  :  ‘‘  Had  it  passed,  it  would  probably  not  have  set  the 
question  of  religion  in  the  schools  at  rest ;  and  having  failed,  the 
issue  remains  a  burning  one  in  politics  ;  more,  perhaps,  in  polities 
than  in  the  country,  for  although  the  religious  organisations,  and 
many  individuals,  feel  very  strongly  about  the  matter,  the 
traveller  is  sometimes  surprised  to  learn  in  a  rural  district  where 
he  expects  to  find  the  greatest  excitement,  that  people  with 
children  in  the  public  schools  are  little  stirred  by  hot  speeches 
about  the  rights  of  parents,  made  in  Parliament  by  men  whose 
sons  and  daughters  wdll  never  enter  the  schools  established  for 
the  poor.” 

Though  the  treatment  is  somewhat  summary,  there  are  fev 

(1)  Preface. 

(2)  Cf.  M.  Lowell’s  earlier  work.  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental 
Europe. 

(3)  II.,  385. 
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portions  of  the  book  which  will  be  read  with  greater  interest  in 
this  country  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  The  Empire.  Our 
author  characteristically  ascribes  “  the  increasing  skill  with 
which  England  conducts  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  Empire  ”  to 
the  experience  and  devotion  of  the  permanent  civil  service  at 
home  and  abroad.  Downing  Street  has  not  always  been  treated 
either  by  commentators  or  administrators  with  so  much 
respect ;  and  Mr.  Lowell’s  eulogium  will  come  as  balm  upon  ears 
which  are  more  accustomed  to  complaints  about  “  red  tape  ” 
and  "hide-bound  oflicialism.”  But  while  Mr.  Lowell  does 
ample  justice  to  the  work  of  the  administrators  in  loco,  he 
fails  to  notice  the  salutary  reaction  of  Colonial  service  upon 
the  morale  and  virility  of  the  race  at  home.  Perhaps  Lord 
Curzon’s  recent  Romanes  Lecture  had  not  reached  Mr.  Lowell 
in  time.  Otherwise,  the  point  as  to  the  disciplinary  value  of 
empire  so  eloquently  emphasised  by  Tjord  Curzon  in  reference  to 
both  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — the  “  ennobling 
and  invigorating  stimulus  for  our  youth,  saving  them  alike  from 
the  corroding  ease  and  the  morbid  excitements  of  Western 
civilisation  ” — could  hardly  have  escaped  the  attention  of  such 
an  omnivorous  reader.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  apposite 
than  Mr.  Lowell’s  observations  upon  the  ^laltese  Constitution  of 
1887,  observations  which  point,  as  he  perceives,  to  a  principle  of 
wider  if  not  universal  application.  From  this  point  of  view  they 
justify  quotation  in  full  : — “The  Constitution  of  that  year  (Maltese 
Constitution  of  1887)  was  doomed  to  fail  because  it  created  two 
independent  forces  that  were  almost  certain  to  come  into  collision 
without  any  power  that  could  bring  them  into  harmony.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  avoids  deadlocks  by  making  the  executive 
res{)onsible  to  the  legislature.  Presidential  government  limits 
deadlocks,  because  all  the  organs  of  the  State  must  ultimately 
submit  to  a  superior  tribunal,  the  electorate  of  the  nation.  But 
a  legislature  elected  by  the  people,  coupled  with  a  governor 
appointed  by  a  distant  power,  is  a  contrivance  for  fomenting 
dissensions  and  making  them  perpetual.  .  .  .  Nature  is  full  of 
cases  where  extreme  types  prosper,  while  everything  between 
them  has  been  eliminated  as  unsuitable,  and  this  has  happened 
in  the  British  dependencies.  A  colony  can  be  governed  by  its 
own  people,  or  it  can  be  governed  by  the  mother  country,  but 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  cannot  be  governed  successfully  by  a 
combination  of  the  two.”^  Written  primarily  with  reference  to 
Malta  and  Jamaica,  these  words  of  wisdom  may  be  commended 
to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  those  of  his  friends  who  desire  suddenly 
to  apply  to  the  congeries  of  heterogeneous  peoples  in  the  Far  East 

(1)  II.,  416. 
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political  principles  which  have  been  gradually  evolved  by  a  homo¬ 
geneous  people  in  the  West.  The  whole  book,  indeed,  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  digested  by  members  of  all  political 
parties  in  this  country,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  by  the  interest¬ 
ing  group  to  which  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  belongs. 

As  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  that  group  Mr.  Lowell 
takes  a  view  which  is  more  reassuring  than  that  which  gene¬ 
rally  prevails  in  this  country.  The  British  working  man  as 
seen  through  his  spectacles  “  is  not  a  theorist.  He  is  little 
attracted  by  shadowy  dreams  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  andk 
not  easily  provoked  to  class  hatred.  He  has  a  practical,  almost 
conservative,  turn  of  mind,  and  is  stirred  to  strong  political 
feeling  only  by  a  sense  of  present  grievance.  When  that  has 
been  remedied  he  falls  again  readily  under  the  lead  of  those 
classes  that  have  habitually  conducted  public  affairs.”  ^  There 
are  few  competent  observers  who  would  not  have  cordially 
endorsed  this  judgment  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago.  Bat 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  position  has  not  under¬ 
gone  radical  modification  during  the  last  few  years.  Utopian 
dreamers  are  not  lacking  among  working  men ;  nor  do 
they  keep  their  dreams  to  themselves ;  views  which  w’ould  hare 
been  scouted  ten  years  ago  now  receive  a  sympathetic  hearin® 
even  if  they  fail  of  general  acceptance.  If  the  working  men  are 
not  provoked  to  “  class  hatred,”  it  is  not  unfortunately  for  lack 
of  prophets  and  preachers.  Nor  can  we  entirely  assent  to  Mr. 
Lowell’s  prediction  as  to  the  Parliamentary  prospects  of  the 
Labour  Party.  Himself  a  strong  believer  in  the  two-party 
system,  and  convinced  that  it  is  essential  to  the  efScient 
working  of  Parliamentary  government,  Mr.  Low^ell  has  little 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  Labour  group 
by  the  Liberal  Party.  And  he  indicates  the  two  factors 
which,  in  his  opinion,  w'ork  against  the  permanence  of  the 
liabour  Party  as  an  independent  group.  One  is  the  ‘‘tendency 
in  the  English  Parliamentary  system  toward  the  absorption  oi 
third  parties  into  the  ranks  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.”  The  other  is  ‘‘  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  harmony 
among  the  elements  of  which  the  Labour  Party  itself  is  com¬ 
posed.”  That  the  latter  difficulty  is  a  real  one  wdll  be  disputed 
by  no  one  who  is  acquainted  wdth  Labour  politics  in  England. 
But  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  its  significance.  Intemai 
jealousies  and  difficulties  are  apt  to  prevail  when  the  stream  of 
politics  flow's  sluggishly  :  under  the  pressure  of  stirring  events, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  some  real  crisis,  the  ranks  are 
closed  up,  petty  differences  tend  to  disappear  and  personal 
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jealousies  are  hushed.  In  any  case,  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of 
opponents  are  an  unstable  and  unsatisfactory  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Few  competent  observers  will,  I  think,  have  any  doubt 
that  Mr.  Lowell  seriously  underrates  the  degree  of  cohesion 
among  the  several  groups  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  still  more  the 
extent  to  which  all  are  infected  by  the  virus  of  Socialism.  “  The 
ideals  of  the  Socialists,”  he  declares,  “  are  by  no  means  shared 
by  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  trade  unions.”  No  one  would 
rejoice  more  fervently  than  the  present  writer  were  his  diagnosis 
proved  to  be  accurate.  But,  at  present,  all  the  indications  would 
seem  to  refute  it.  It  may  be  that  the  capture  of  Labour  by 
Socialism  is  merely  a  transitory  phase ;  that  the  organs  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  robust  to  throw  off  the  poison  with  which  the  body  is 
momentarily  impregnated.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  pheno¬ 
menon  is,  after  all,  not  unnatural.  A  generation  has  grown  to 
manhood  under  the  influence  of  an  educational  system  which 
arrests  formal  education  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  which  teaches  the 
adolescent  citizen  to  read  but  not  to  think ;  which  renders  him  an 
easy  prey  to  subtle  flattery  and  superficial  argument.  Nor  must  it 
in  fairness  be  forgotten  that  he  is,  as  a  rule,  brought  into  close 
contact  with  much  human  suffering.  His  heart  is  sounder  than  his 
head  ;  his  ears  are  open  to  the  cry  of  misery,  but  deaf  to  the  appeal 
of  reason ;  he  is  impressed  with  the  sight  of  social  disease  and 
impatient  of  slow  remedies ;  he  confounds  caution  with 
callousness,  and  clutches  eagerly,  and  not  unnaturally,  at  the 
much-advertised  panaceas  of  the  charlatan  and  the  quack.  But 
while  explanation  is  easy  the  phenomenon  remains.  The 
individual  wage-earner  may  be  opposed  to  Socialist  ideals  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  machinery  of  the  labour  organisations  has  been 
captured,  and  on  any  given  concrete  issue  their  weight  is  thrown 
into  the  Socialist  scale.  That  an  awakening  will  come  in  time 
is  likely  enough ;  economic  law  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  defied 
even  by  so  potent  a  body  as  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  Outraged 
nature  will  take  its  slow-footed  but  inevitable  revenge.  But 
meanwhile  much  mischief — some  of  it  iiTe parable — may  be  done, 
and  it  is  the  part  of  sound  statesmanship,  rejecting  an  unsafe  if 
soothing  diagnosis  to  apply  timely  and  scientific  remedies. 
Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  hopeful  is  the  provision  for  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens  of  opportunities  for  advanced  education  in 
civics  and  economics.  To  leave  the  educational  system  where  it 
is  is  sheer  madness.  For,  as  Sir  Richard  Jebb  forcibly  warned 
us  many  years  ago  :  “  Elementary  education,  unless  crowned  by 
something  higher,  is  not  only  barren,  but  may  even  be  dangerous. 
It  is  not  well  to  teach  our  Democracy  to  read  unless  we  also 
teach  it  to  think.”  The  most  insistent  duty  imposed  upon  our 
VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  G 
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rulers  at  the  present  moment  is  to  devise  some  means  of  teaching 
the  governing  masses  to  think. 

But  while  Mr.  Lowell  appears  to  underestimate  the  stability 
of  the  Labour  Party  as  an  independent  Parliamentary  group 
and  to  minimise  the  extent  of  its  adherence  to  Socialist 
opinion,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  very  much  awake  to  certain 
imminent  dangers  in  the  existing  situation.  One  is  the  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  Government  and  municipal  employees. 
He  refers  to  the  position  of  ‘  ‘  dockyard  members  ’  ’  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  in  reference  to  the  agitation  for  increased  pay 
in  the  postal  service  he  quotes  with  obvious  approval  Mr.  Han- 
bury’s  exclamation  :  “  We  have  done  away  wdth  personal  and 
individual  bribery,  but  there  is  a  still  worse  form  of  bribery,  and 
that  is  where  a  man  asks  a  candidate  to  buy  his  vote  out  of  the 
public  purse.”  The  danger  is  not  of  course  confined  to  the 
employees  of  the  central  Government  :  it  is  even  more  insistent 
in  the  case  of  municipal  servants.  Mr.  Low’ell  has  evidently 
made  a  close  study  of  the  most  informing  Eepovts  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Municipal  Trading,^  and  he  might,  therefore,  have 
referred  in  this  connection  to  the  weighty  opinions  of  two 
municipal  adminstrators  of  great  authority  and  experience.  Sir 
Thomas  Hughes,  an  alderman  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
twice  mayor  of  that  city  and  a  man  generally  favourable  to 
municipal  enterprise,  declared  ;  ‘‘I  strongly  feel  myself  that  the 
voluntary  principle  upon  which  most  officials  of  any  position  act, 
of  never  taking  part  in  elections,  is  a  wdse  one,  and  I  wish  it 
were  followed  by  the  employees;  in  other  words,  I  should  not 
regret  if  it  were  made  part  of  the  conditions  that  a  man  taking  an 
employment  in  a  municipality  should  not  exercise  his  vote  for 
municipal  purposes  while  so  employed.  ...  I  do  not  myself  see 
any  very  great  hardship  in  it  that  if  a  man  becomes  an  employee 
of  the  Corporation  he  should  cease  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  his  master.  I  should  gladly  welcome  such  a  change.”  ^  Mr 
R.  O.  Smith,  Towm  Clerk  of  Birmingham,  appeared  to  be  of 
very  much  the  same  opinion,  ;^^r.  Ijowell,  however,  docs  not 
neglect  to  notice  the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  expedient, 
adopted  in  1903  by  the  legislature  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 
There,  as  he  points  out,  ”  the  Government  employees  have  not 
been  disfranchised  altogether,  but  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  regular  constituencies,  and  have  been  allotted 
one  representative  in  the  legislative  council  and  two  in  the 
assembly,  to  be  elected  entirely  by  their  own  class.  They  have, 
therefore,  their  spokesmen  in  the  legislature,  but  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  influence  the  other  members  as  of  old.”  That  one 
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of  the  most  democratic  communities  in  the  world  should  have 
been  driven  to  this  expedient  for  avoiding  the  dangers  connected 
with  Government  employment  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  signific¬ 
ance  ;  and  I  venture  respectfully  to  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  hanker  after  the  extension  of  governmental  and 
municipal  functions. 

To  another  danger,  more  subtle  and  not  less  serious,  Mr. 
Lowell  is  equally  awake.  lie  dismisses,  perhaps  too  light- 
heartedly,  the  suggestion  that  the  line  of  cleavage  between  parties 
is  becoming  increasingly  a  social  one.  But  he  is  evidently 
impressed  with  the  danger  that  the  two  great  parties  may 
I  engage  in  illegitimate  competition  for  the  political  support 
I '  of  the  wage  earners.  He  refers  with  obvious  apprehension  to 
k  the  warning  offered  by  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906. 
'  That  Act,  as  he  accurately  affirms,  “  confers  a  privilege  quite 
1  foreign  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Common  Law,  con- 
j  trary  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire 
i  into  the  subject  .  .  .  and  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  the 

*  Government.”  He  regards  this  Act  as  symptomatic  of  a  danger 
to  which  England  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  parliamentary 

1  system  would  seem  to  be  exceptionally  exposed.  “  The  peril  in 

*  England  is  not  personal  corruption,  or  the  pressure  of  local 
interests,  or  again  the  turning  of  the  representative  into  a  dele- 

,  gate  of  his  constituents  which  has  created  so  much  apprehension, 
^  but  the  bidding  for  support  of  whole  classes  of  voters  by  legis¬ 
lation  for  their  benefit.  This  presents  probably  the  most  serious 
I  menace  to  which  British  institutions  arc  exposed.”^  This  sober 
I  conclusion,  reached  after  prolonged  and  careful  study  by  a  highly 
,  competent  and  impartial  observer,  is  one  to  be  pondered  by  all 

■  citizens  who  are  more  interested  in  politics  than  in  parties.  The 
peril  is  not  imaginary,  and  the  warning  is  neither  untimely  nor 
exaggerated. 

1  Mr.  Lowell’s  treatise  touches  so  many  points  that  it 
4  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  even  to  notice, 
much  less  to  discuss,  them ;  but  there  are  two  or  three 
which  in  fairness  to  my  readers  I  am  constrained  to  indicate, 
i  Constitutional  lawyers  have  been  wont  to  divide  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  modern  world  shai'ply  into  two  categories,  rigid  and 

■  flexible ;  they  point  to  the  United  States  as  affording  the  best 
example  of  the  former.  Great  Britain  of  the  latter  type.  Mr. 

:  Lowell  suggests,  however,  that  the  distinction  is  becoming  in 
practice  less  imjwrtant,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  types 
less  wide.  In  confirmation  of  his  view’  he  jioints  to  the  fact 
that  even  in  England  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  insist 

(1)  II.,  555. 
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that  a  “mandate”  must  precede  any  “fundamental  or  far-reach¬ 
ing  change.”  And  while  flexible  Constitutions  tend  in  this 
way  to  greater  rigidity,  rigid  Constitutions,  like  that  of  America, 
tend  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory,  to  greater  flexibility.  But 
this  approximation  must  in  time  blur  the  classical  distinction 
above  noted.  That  there  is  both  force  and  ingenuity  in  Mr. 
Lowell’s  contention  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  tendency  towards 
increased  flexibility  in  the  United  States  is,  I  suspect,  much 
more  clearly  discernible  than  the  opposite  tendency  in  England. 
None  the  less,  Mr.  Lowell’s  criticism  is  suggestive,  and  the 
ix)int  which  he  raises  will  command  the  attention  of  English 
publicists. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Lowell  is  apt  to  state  his  point  more  abso¬ 
lutely  than  Constitutional  theory  warrants.  Once  or  twice,  for 
instance,  in  relation  to  the  Cabinet.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
as  a  rule  Cabinet  Ministers  must  be  holders  of  high  office,  but 
is  it  certain  that  the  minister  without  portfolio  is  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past  ?  ^  Is  it ,  again ,  so  very  unusual  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  cabinet,  “  to  discard  a  man  who  is  willing  to  return 
to  office  ”?  ^  In  practice  no  doubt  “every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
must  have  a  seat  in  one  or  other  Houses  of  Parliament,”  ®  but  Sir 
William  Harcourt  did  not  cease  to  be  Home  Secretary  when  he 
failed,  in  1880,  to  secure  re-election  at  Oxford ;  Mr.  Goschen  was 
not  a  member  of  the  House  when  he  was  appointed,  in  1887,  to 
succeed  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
nor  did  he  immediately  become  one;  and,  if  the  ordinary  sources 
of  information  can  be  relied  upon.  Lord  Randolph’s  distinguished 
son  continued  to  preside  at  the  Board  of  Trade  despite  his 
rejection  at  the  hands  of  the  Manchester  electors.  What  would 
have  happened  had  Derby,  and  S.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
and  Dundee  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  stranded  ministers  it 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  surmise,  but  apart  from  the  classical  instance 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1846,  the  instances  quoted  suffice  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  to  compel 
Cabinet  Ministers  to  possess  or  obtain  a  seat  iit  the  legislature. 
But  the  theory  of  the  Cabinet  is  admittedly  one  of  the  subjects 
on  which  it  is  impossible  to  write  with  absolute  precision. 

Even  more  wrapped  in  mystery  is  the  question  as  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Sovereign.  Here  Mr.  Lowell  is  at 
some  disadvantage.  His  chapters  on  the  Crown  *  were 
w'ritten  presumably  before  the  appearance  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
Letters.  Otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  asserted  that 
“since  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  very  little  has  been 
written  which  throws  light  upon  the  subject.”  The  Letters 
(1)  I.,  54.  (2)  L,  57.  (3)  I.,  61.  (4)  I.,  ii.  and  iii. 
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throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  relations  w-hich  subsisted 
during  the  first  half  of  the  late  reign  between  the  Crown  and 
its  confidential  advisers.  And  the  impression  derived  there¬ 
from  substantially  confirms  Mr.  Gladstone’s  declaration  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Lowell)  that  “  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  aggregate 
of  direct  influence  normally  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  upon  the 
counsels  and  proceedings  of  her  ministers  is  considerable  in 
amount.”  The  Letters  prove  it  to  have  far  exceeded  what  the 
popular  text-books  of  the  last  generation  taught  us  to  believe. 
Another  error,  due  possibly  to  the  same  source,  derives  fresh 
authority  from  Mr.  Lowell.  To  the  school  of  historians  who 
regarded  the  Tudor  regime  as  merely  a  baleful  despotism  in¬ 
truding  upon  the  decorous  and  orderly  development  of  the 
Constitution,  it  w’as  natural  to  assume  that  the  multiplication 
of  Parliamentary  boroughs  must  have  been  due  to  sinister  and 
corrupt  motives.  Air.  Lowell  evidently  inclined  to  this  view.* 
No  doubt  many  of  the  Tudor  boroughs  had  fallen  into  decay 
before  the  Eeforni  Act  of  1832.  But  even  the  Tudors  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  the  shifting  of  population  which  resulted 
from  the  industrial  changes  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the 
better  opinion  begins  to  prevail  that  the  creation  of  boroughs 
was  really  an  enlightened  instalment  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  regular  Tudor  policy  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  rising  commercial  classes  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  pow’er  of  a  turbulent,  though  decimated,  aristocracy. 

But  the  blemishes  in  this  work  are  surprisingly  few  in  number 
and  invariably  trivial  in  character.  They  detract  little  from 
the  value  of  a  book  which  is  full  of  suggestive  observations 
as  to  the  trend  of  the  changes  in  our  ever-changing  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  growing  autocracy  of  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to 
legislation — demonstrated  by  an  instructive  tabular  statement 
of  the  number  of  amendments  to  Government  Bills  carried 
against  the  Government  between  1851  and  1906  ^ ;  the  diminish¬ 
ing  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  legislature  for  the  criticism  of 
the  executive  ® ;  the  increasing  tendency  to  delegate  quasi- 
legislative  powder  to  the  administrative  departments  ^ ;  the 
strong  and  w^eak  points  of  private  bill  legislation ;  the  great 
personal  influence  of  individual  peers  in  politics,  as  contrasted 
with  their  collective  authority  ® ;  the  happy  immunity  of 
English  politics  from  the  curse  of  local  log-rolling  ® ;  the 

(I)  I.,  197.  (2)  I.,  317.  (3)  I.,  351. 

(4)  lllustr<T,ted  by  the  fact  that  of  the  2,520  Provisional  Orders  issued  by  the 
bocal  Government  Board  (1872-1902),  only  twenty-three  failed  of  confirmation  by 
Parliament. 


(5)  I.,  412. 


(6)  I.,  500. 
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development  of  central  control  since  1834  ^ ;  the  strong 
but  recent  reaction  against  the  multiplication  of  ad  hoc 
authorities  in  local  government  ^ ;  the  increasing  cohesion  of 
political  parties  ® ;  the  attraction  possessed  by  politics  for  the 
leisured  class  in  England;  the  consequential  fact  that  “public 
office  (in  England)  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  as  a  means  of  amassing 
wealth,  but  wealth  is  used  freely  to  procure  office ’’—these  are 
a  few  random  illustrations  of  the  shrewd  and  suggestive  com¬ 
ments  with  which  these  pages  abound. 

Two  outstanding  features  of  the  book  remain  to  be  noticeii 
in  conclusion — one  is  ISIr.  Lowell’s  cordial  tribute  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  permanent  officials ;  the  other  :  his  elaborate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  development  of  the  party  system  and  his  minute 
analysis  of  party  organisation. 

We  in  this  country  are  so  apt  to  take  for  granted  the  incor¬ 
ruptibility,  the  political  impartiality,  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
permanent  service  that  we  are  perhaps  unduly  impressed  by  the 
admiration  it  inspires  in  the  mind  of  a  “foreigner.”  Mr. 
Lowell,  it  must  be  remembered,  writes  as  one  wffio  is  familiar 
with  the  vicious  results  of  the  “spoils”  system;  but  even  so 
his  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  English  system  is  as  gratifying 
as  it  is  remarkable.  “  Of  all  the  existing  political  traditions  in 
England,  the  least  known  to  the  public,  and  yet  one  of  those 
most  deserving  attention,  is  that  which  governs  the  relation 
between  the  expert  and  the  layman.”  Mr.  Lowell  is  perfectly 
right,  and  on  this  suggestive  text  he  preaches  an  admirable 
sermon.  Certainly  in  no  other  work  known  to  me  is  it  possible 
to  find  such  a  detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  wmrk  of  the 
great  public  departments,  and  the  relations  between  the  transitory 
parliamentary  chiefs  and  the  permanent  civil  servants.  But 
Mr.  Lowell  drives  the  moral  further  home.  He  finds  in  the 
relation  between  minister  and  civil  servant  only  one  illustratiou 
of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  English  institutional  traditions 
— the  association  of  expert  and  layman,  of  trained  official  and 
intelligent  amateur.  But  the  subject  is  too  large  for  detailed 
treatment  here ;  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Lowells 
chapters ;  they  will  be  found  to  be  among  the  most  suggestive  in 
the  whole  work.^ 

The  other  subject  which  probably  no  insular  writer  would  have 
treated  wdth  the  same  elaboration  and  detail  is  that  of  party 
organisation.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  without  significance  that  the 
most  systematic  treatise  on  this  subject  should  have  come  from 

(1)  II.,  284.  (2)  II.,  282. 

(3)  Shown  by  a  series  of  ingenious  Tables,  II.,  78  seg. 

(4)  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  chapters  iv-viii. 
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the  pen  of  a  writer  much  more  foreign  to  us  than  Mr.  Lowell  : 
'SI.  Ostrogorski.^  But  between  Mr.  Lowell’s  work  and  that  of 
M.  Ostrogorski  there  is  this  essential  difference  :  the  latter  is 
a  monograph  on  a  special  subject ;  the  notable  feature  of  Mr. 
Lowell’s  work  is  the  space  allotted  to  the  subject  in  a  treatise 
which  surveys  the  whole  field  of  English  institutions.  To  the 
politician  or  publicist  of  middle-age  it  may  seem  dispropor¬ 
tionate  ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  Birmingham 
Caucus  and  the  Homeric  combat  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  as  to  Conservative  organisa¬ 
tion  are  already  becoming  matters  of  hisFory.  As  such  they 
are  treated  by  Mr.  Lowell.  For  the  Caucus  principle  itself 
he  has  little  respect.  Both  the  great  Party  Federations,  he 
declares,  are  shams,  “  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  organisation  is  a  transparent  and  the  Liberal  an  opaque 
sham.”  But  he  justifies  his  detailed  treatment  on  the  ground 
that  the  story  of  the  Caucus  illustrates  “the  central  conception” 
of  his  book.  This  he  finds  in  the  proposition  ”  that  in  the 
English  Parliamentary  system  leadership  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.” 

Space  fails  to  discuss  this  or  any  other  proposition,  but 
enough  has  perhaps  been  written  to  indicate  the  freshness  and 
suggestiveness  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  method,  and  to  justify  the  confi¬ 
dent  belief  that  his  wmrk  will  prove  to  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  literature  of  English  institutions. 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 


(1)  Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties,  English  translation. 
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There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  heavy  outlay  from  year  to  year 
upon  our  naval  defences  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  Keference  is 
constantly  made  to  “the  burden  of  armaments,”  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  suggested  that  many  of  the  social  evils  of  our  time  may 
be  traced  directly  to  the  money  and  energy  which  are  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  sea  supremacy.  Strict  political 
economists  look  upon  the  expenditure  as  “non-productive.”  They 
indulge  in  wonderful  arithmetical  calculations  as  to  the  “pro¬ 
ductive  ”  work  which  could  be  paid  for  with  the  thirty  odd  millions 
now  devoted  to  naval  purposes,  and  picture  the  model  social 
system  which  might  immediately  come  into  being  if  the 
millennium  dawned  and  war-fleets  were  no  more. 

The  financial  burden  of  naval  armaments  is  undoubtedly  heavy, 
but  there  is  no  country  of  importance  in  the  wwld  which  obtains 
its  defensive  forces  at  so  relatively  small  an  outlay  and  with  so 
little  personal  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  fortunately  so  w'ealthy  and 
so  well  populated  that,  apart  from  the  freedom  from  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  which  the  Navy  secures,  thus  contributing 
directly  to  our  productive  power,  the  per  capita  contribution  to 
the  Fleet’s  support  is  exceedingly  light.  No  reasonable  person 
would  desire  to  lay  out  upon  naval  defences  a  single  pound  more 
than  is  necessary  to  security.  But  below  this  level  we  cannot 
go,  because  peace  is  our  highest  interest. 

The  British  people  themselves  since  they  adopted  twenty 
years  ago  the  automatic  Two-Power  standard,  have  had  little  or 
no  control  over  the  rate  of  naval  expenditure ;  that  depends  on 
the  activity  of  the  “next  two  greatest  Powers”;  as  they  build 
we  must  build.  In  these  circumstances  a  large  proportion  of  the 
national  revenue  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  Fleet.  There  is  no 
way  of  escape  from  the  liability.  The  Government  has  tried  to 
negotiate  with  rival  Powers  for  a  lower  scale  of  expenditure  and 
failed.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  upwards  of 
thirty  millions — in  a  few  years  it  will  probably  be  nearly  forty 
millions — to  the  Fleet  annually,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that 
the  large  sums  disbursed  by  the  Admiralty  are  not  “practically 
thrown  into  a  bottomless  sea,”  as  some  perfervid  orators  suggest, 
but  contribute  materially  to  the  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole. 

It  is  frequently  forgotten  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  the 
largest  trading  department  in  the  Government,  and  exercises  a 
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more  direct  control  over  skilled  employment  than  any  private  firm. 
Setting  aside  the  relatively  small  sums  which  are  devoted  to  the 
pensions  of  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  practically  the  whole 
amount  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Navy  is  distributed  in  payment  of  more  or  less  skilled  labour. 
Apart  from  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet  numbering  128,000,  and 
upwards  of  50,000  reservists,  the  naval  authorities  employ  in  the 
Royal  Dockyards,  victualling  yards,  hospitals,  and  ordnance 
stores  an  army  of  35,000  workers,  not  excluding  a  number  of 
women,  in  a  multitude  of  separate  trades,  and  they  are  part 
employers  also  of  the  large  staff  at  Woolwich  and  other  arsenals 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance.  Directly  or  indirectly 
the  Admiralty  also  pay  wages  to  a  considerable  body  of  men 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  docks  and  in  other  naval  works, 
while  for  years  past  the  rebuilding  of  coastguard  stations  round 
the  coast  has  assisted  in  keeping  the  building  trade  active  in  the 
various  localities. 

This  calculation  of  the  Admiralty’s  sphere  as  a  labour-employing 
department  takes  no  account  of  the  more  or  less  indirect  influence 
of  the  orders  which  it  places  with  private  firms  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ships,  manufacture  of  machinery,  the  fashioning  of 
guns  and  torpedoes,  and  the  making  of  the  hundred  and  one 
mechanical  appliances  which  are  necessary  to  the  equipment  of 
a  modern  man-of-war.  A  first-class  battleship  is  too  commonly 
regarded  as  a  hull  round  the  sides  of  which  are  placed  a  series  of 
armour-plates,  w’hile  inside  are  installed  some  marine  engines  and 
a  few  boilers,  and  then,  with  the  emplacement  of  a  number  of 
guns  on  the  deck,  it  is  supposed  that  the  vessel  is  ready  to  take 
her  place  in  the  Fleet.  Years  ago,  when  the  construction  of  a 
\  warship  w'as  less  complicated  than  it  is  to-day,  Ruskin  declared 
1  that  man  put  into  it  “as  much  of  his  human  patience,  common- 
sense,  forethought,  experimental  philosophy,  self-control,  habits 
of  order  and  obedience,  thorough- wrought  handiwork,  defiance 
of  brute  elements,  careless  courage,  careful  patriotism  and  calm 
acceptance  of  the  judgment  of  God  as  could  well  be  put  into  a 
'  space  300  feet  long  by  80  broad.” 

Later  developments  have  tended  to  render  the  w'ork  of  con¬ 
structing  a  man-of-war  far  more  complicated  and  delicate  than  it 
was  in  the  past.  The  mere  space  measures  500  by  84  feet. 
i  A  modern  ship  like  the  Dreadnought  has  not  merely  one  set  of 
'  engines  for  the  purposes  of  propulsion,  but,  in  addition,  about 
!  one  hundred  auxiliary  engines,  each  of  which  fulfils  some  definite 
purpose.  Practically  every  operation  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
depended  either  upon  the  action  of  the  wind  or  the  muscles  of 
!  the  crew  is  now  performed  by  machinery ,  and  it  is  no  slight  task 
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to  fashion  all  these  various  engines  and  fit  them  within  a  single 
hull,  while  at  the  same  time  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
guns  with  their  costly,  heavy,  and  elaborate  gun  mountings,  ani 
the  torpedo  equipment,  in  itself  constituting  a  specialised  science 
to  which  men  devote  their  waking  hours  in  the  race  for  per- 
fection.  In  the  mere  manufacture  of  the  machinery  of  such  a 
ship  of  war  as  the  Dreadnought,  many  different  trades  carriei 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned; 
different  classes  of  mechanics  are  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  armour  and  armaments,  the  fashioning  of  the  steel  plates, 
the  making  of  all  the  internal  fittings  in  mess  rooms  and  cabins, 
and  the  general  sanitary  equipment. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  taking  the  total  finished  weight  ol 
the  vessel  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  in  an  armoured  cruiser  or 
battleship  the  number  of  men-hours  varies  from  678  to  722  per 
ton,  whereas  in  liners  it  is  only  401  men-hours  per  ton,  and  in 
purely  cargo-carrying  ships  240  men-hours  per  ton.  Conse¬ 
quently,  ton  for  ton,  the  battleship  provides  three  times  the 
labour  of  cargo  carriers.  In  other  words,  one  battleship  is  worth 
about  twenty  normal  sized  cargo  boats,  so  far  as  labour  is 
concerned.  A  writer  in  the  Globe  has  pointed  out  that, 
taking  the  same  basis,  we  find  that  the  labour  value  of  a  Dreai- 
nought  is  probably  nearly  10,000,000  men-hours  :  there  are  yet 
no  precise  figures.  That  means  about  10,000  men  could,  on  such 
a  ship,  find  employment  for  1,000  hours;  or,  assuming  the  work 
to  be  done  within  two  years,  we  have  full  employment  duriuj 
that  period  for  quite  2,000  men.  The  Navy  Estimates  show  that 
on  the  hull  alone  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  goes  for  labour 
in  the  case  of  an  unarmoured  cruiser  like  those  recently  given  out, 
and  from  50  to  53  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  battleship  like  the 
Dreadnought.  But  in  the  one  case  labour  only  gets  ^674,000,  and 
in  the  other  T230,000.  This  is  only  for  the  hull;  there  has  to 
be  added  the  labour  value  of  the  machinery,  which  shows  an 
even  greater  disparity,  while  the  cruiser  has  little  or  no  work 
for  the  armour-maker  and  the  gun-working  machinery  con¬ 
structor.  While  the  actual  building  of  the  hull  and  the  assembly 
and  fitting  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ship  must  naturally  take 
place  at  the  water  side,  the  material  which  goes  to  the  creation 
of  the  ship  is  designed  and  made  in  far-distant  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  inland  towns,  and  there  are  few  “tradesmen”  working 
in  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  wood  who  are  not  involved  in  the  genera! 
scheme  of  work  which  almost  automatically  comes  into  existence 
as  soon  as  the  Admiralty  decides  to  add  a  new  man-of-war  to  the 
British  Fleet. 

In  view  of  these  facts  bearing  on  the  creation  of  a  ship  of  war, 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Fleet  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  present  distress  traceable  to  a  temporary 
want  of  employment  of  about  a  million  people  through  trade 
depression.  When  it  became  evident  that  during  the  present  winter 
a  large  body  of  skilled  workers  would  be  unemployed,  it  was 
natural  that  the  Admiralty  should  at  once  be  asked  whether  it 
could  not  do  something  to  alleviate  the  situation.  In  view  of  the 
rigid  economy  which  was  practised  by  the  Government  in  framing 
the  Naval  Estimates  of  the  present  year,  little  margin  was  avail¬ 
able  for  emergency  work.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
announced  that  the  only  measure  which  the  Board  were  in  a 
position  to  take  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  Estimates  was 
to  hurry  forward  the  contracts  for  five  small  cruisers  and  fourteen 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  place  orders  for  the  machinery  of 
two  battleships  which  are  about  to  be  built  at  Portsmouth  and 
Devonport  dockyards.  The  cruisers  will  cost  about  T330,000 
to  £350,000  each,  and  the  destroyers  about  £100,000  each.  Only 
a  “token  sum”  was  provided  in  the  Estimates  for  beginning 
this  new  programme  of  work,  but  the  Board  have  had  economies 
in  other  directions  forced  upon  them  by  the  strike  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  industry  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
many  commodities  needed  for  the  Navy.  Thus  it  has  been  possible 
to  distribute  orders  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  work  at  an 
earlier  date  than  w’as  originally  intended.  Those  who  are  thus 
able  to  resume  their  daily  work  and  earn  the  wherewithal  to 
find  food  and  clothing  for  their  families  are  not  likely  to  rebel 
against  the  “burden  of  armaments,”  nor  will  they  join  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  economic  aspect  of  the  Government’s  action  in  thus 
coming  to  their  aid  and  spending  upon  this  anticipation  of  the 
naval  requirements  of  the  country  money  which  otherwise  w^ould 
have  reverted  to  the  Treasury  for  the  repayment  of  national  debt. 
When  you  are  starving  in  enforced  idleness,  political  economy 
does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  means  of  sustenance. 

These  ships  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Government  have  merely  anticipated  the  programme  dates 
for  placing  the  contracts.  They  are  not  building  unnecessary 
ships  in  order  to  provide  work.  In  view  of  the  set-back  in  trade, 
the  Admiralty’s  decision  has  been  welcomed  on  all  sides,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  political  opinion.  But  the  action  of  the  Government  is 
an  admission  that  naval  armaments  may  prove  a  blessing.  Since 
armaments  exist,  and  the  competition  shows  no  sign  of  relaxing, 
is  it  not  the  highest  wisdom  to  make  the  necessity  which  is 
forced  upon  us  serve  our  own  industrial  needs?  It  is  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  view  the  expenditure  upon  the  Fleet  with 
least  satisfaction ,  that  if  the  Two-Power  Standard  is  to  be  main- 
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tained  it  will  be  necessary  next  year  to  lay  down  five  or  six 
Dreadnoughts ,  about  half  a  dozen  second-class  cruisers,  and  at 
least  thirty  torpedo-craft  of  various  types  for  operating  above  and 
underwater.  The  ships  have  to  be  built.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
the  multitudinous  orders  would  not  be  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty 
to  the  trades  concerned  until  about  ten  months  hence.  Would  it 
not  be  an  act  of  the  highest  statesmanship  if  the  Government 
called  upon  the  Admiralty  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  their  j 
plans  so  as  to  enable  orders  to  be  placed  for  the  preparation  I 
of  some  at  least  of  the  material  required,  thus  giving  I 
employment  in  the  many  trades  concerned  during  the  dreary,  k 
idle  months  of  the  winter?  By  this  time  the  Admiralty  I 
must  possess  complete  details  of  the  features  of  ships  ■ 
being  built  in  foreign  countries.  The  Government  could  | 
empower  the  Treasury  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty 
by  means  of  short  dated  bills  one  or  two  millions  sterling  in 
anticipation  of  the  new  Navy  Estimates.  In  his  next  Budget  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  make  provision  for  meeting 
these  bills,  and  the  actual  expenditure  on  the  Fleet  next  financial 
year  would  not  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
course.  In  this  way  the  Government,  having  already  inserted 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  expediting  this  year’s  naval  pro¬ 
gramme,  would  be  driving  it  still  further  in,  but  they  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  contributing 
directly  to  tbe  security  of  our  sea  supremacy  and  the  well-being  !| 
of  those  workers  who,  owing  to  trade  d('pression,  are  temporarily  j 
mere  idle  spectators  of  events.  |j 

Such  a  scheme  of  anticipation  of  next  year’s  programme  would  |i 
be  economical,  directly  and  indirectly.  Prices  just  now  are  at  || 
their  lowest,  and  the  Admiralty  could  place  contracts  with  great  p 
advantage.  There  would  be  keen  competition  for  orders.  In 
such  industrial  circumstances  as  exist  at  present,  employers  are  |j 
less  anxious  to  make  large  profits  than  to  keep  running  the  costly  ' 
mechanical  equipment  of  their  wwks,  so  as  to  escape  the  inevitable 
deterioration  which  follows  when  workshops  are  closed,  and  to 
maintain  the  expert  staffs  which  they  have  trained  and  organised, 
and  which  in  the  absence  of  orders  they  will  he  compelled  to  turn 
on  the  streets.  The  proposal  would  also  probably  be  indirectly 
economical.  It  would  give  rival  Powers  occasion  for  thought, 
and  might  lead  to  more  than  one  ambitious  scheme  in  the  rivalry 
of  armaments  being  abandoned.  Acts  speak  louder  than  words. 
Valiant  assurances,  accompanied  by  reduced  naval  expenditure, 
carry  no  conviction  abroad. 

The  ease  with  which  an  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  naval 
programme  may  be  made  to  serve  our  present  industrial  necessi- 
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ties  is  merely  one  illustration  of  the  temporary  blessings  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  burden  of  armaments  which  have  been 
placed  upon  us  by  rival  Powers.  There  are,  however,  many 
permanent  advantages  attaching  to  our  naval  supremacy. 

The  scale  upon  which  we  maintain  our  naval  defences  brings 
to  us  not  a  few'  compensating  advantages.  As  the  supreme 
naval  Power,  w'hose  security  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  our  naval  forces,  w’e  have  been 
led  to  create  great  industries  which  primarily  depend  upon 
the  Fleet  for  maintenance.  The  fact  that  the  Admiralty  places 
year  by  year  large  orders  for  various  kinds  of  war  material  has 
encouraged  the  upbuilding  of  large  industries  with  the  best 
possible  industrial  organisation,  the  most  efficient  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  the  most  expert  mechanics.  The  price  of  any 
article  depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial 
organisation  and  the  scale  of  production.  The  Admiralty  has 
been  a  fairy  godmother  to  the  steel  and  iron  industries  of  the 
country  and  to  the  many  auxiliary  trades.  The  result  is  that 
these  industries  have  reached  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  enables 
the  great  English  firms  to  go  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  compete  for  orders  on  advantageous  terms.  At  the  present 
moment  three  battleships  are  being  built  in  this  country  for 
Brazil,  together  with  several  smaller  ships,  a  large  armoured 
cruiser  is  being  completed  for  Russia,  several  gunboats  are  in 
hand  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  submarines  are  being  con¬ 
structed  for  Japan  and  other  nations,  and  a  large  number  of  above¬ 
water  torpedo-craft  are  being  built  to  the  order  of  various  foreign 
Powers.  There  is  not  a  navy  in  the  world  to  which  British  ship¬ 
builders  have  not  contributed  units  of  one  class  or  other.  Though 
the  British  Fleet  has  not  been  on  active  war  service  for  practically 
a  hundred  years  (if  we  omit  subsidiary  assistance  which  has  been 
given  from  time  to  time  to  the  British  Army),  there  has  been 
no  naval  engagement  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  which  on  one  side 
or  the  other  British-built  warships  have  not  been  engaged. 
British-built  ships  fought  in  the  China  seas  during  the  struggle 
between  China  and  Japan ;  British-built  ships  fought  in  the 
Pacific  during  the  contest  betw'een  the  United  States  and  Spain  ; 
and  British-built  ships  again  w'ere  used  by  Japan  with  such 
surprising  results  during  the  war  w'ith  Russia.  In  almost  every 
naval  port  in  the  world  may  be  seen  British-built  men-of-war 
flying  foreign  ensigns  and  manned  by  foreign  crew's.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  encouragement  towards  large  capital  expenditure 
on  w'orks  and  machinery  given  by  the  British  Admiralty,  British 
firms  would  have  been  unable  to  secure  all  these  orders,  repre- 
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senting  many  millions  sterling,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  wage  payments  to  British  workmen. 

This  is  not  the  only  influence  which  the  Navy  exercises  upon 
trade  and  industry.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  trade  follows 
the  flag — and  it  might  be  added  that  it  also  follows  the  missionary 
— but  almost  always  the  British  Navy  flying  the  White  Ensign 
goes  first,  and  the  trader  follows  immediately  upon  the  heels  of 
the  naval  officer.  During  the  last  century  it  was  the  Navy  by 
its  active  work  which  opened  up  to  the  British  trader  his  pre¬ 
dominating  sphere  of  activity  in  Japan,  in  China,  and  throughout 
the  Far  East.  It  was  the  British  Navy  primarily  which  secured 
to  us  the  oversea  Dominions  which  are  now  emerging  into  full 
manhood  as  autonomous  nations  under  the  British  flag.  In  South 
America  the  trader  and  the  capitalist  followed  behind  the  White 
Ensign,  and  built  up  those  close  commercial  bonds  with  the 
South  American  Republics  which  have  proved  a  benefit  alike  to 
the  native  population  and  an  advantage  to  British  capitalists  in 
search  of  fields  for  profitable  investment.  Trade  has  followed  the 
flag  in  the  past,  and  it  still  follows  the  flag.  It  is  under  the 
protection  aft'orded  by  the  White  Ensign  carried  by  British  men- 
of-war  that  the  mercantile  marine  has  steadily  growm  from  year 
to  year  until  it  now  embraces  half  the  shipping  of  the  world. 
England  is  the  world’s  Carter  Paterson  largely  because  she  is 
also  the  world’s  supreme  naval  Power.  Merchant  ships  would 
cease  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  seas  were  it  not  for  the 
ubiquitous  protection  against  aggression  and  interference  which 
the  supreme  British  Navy  provides. 

Among  the  blessings  of  naval  armaments  must  also  be  included 
the  influence  of  the  Navy  as  a  social  and  ameliorative  institution. 
The  Fleet  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  temperance  organisations 
of  the  day.  It  is  calculated  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  men 
of  the  Fleet  abstain  altogether  from  alcoholic  liquors,  and  all 
the  remainder  are  compelled  to  be  strictly  temperate.  No  officer 
or  man  with  ambition  to  rise  in  the  profession  can  afford  to 
indulge  to  excess.  The  daily  life  at  sea  in  these  days  of  mechani¬ 
cal  complication  in  the  control  of  his  INIajesty’s  ships  is  too  onerous 
and  exacting  for  any  man  who  is  not  of  distinctly  abstemious 
habits.  Drunkenness,  which  is  not  a  crime  ashore,  is  a  crime 
in  the  Navy,  because  temperance  is  required  by  the  Articles  of 
War  in  the  interest  not  of  the  individual  but  of  the  nation.  It 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  England  when  it  is  recognised  a.shore 
that  drunkenness  is  not  merely  a  humiliation  of  the  individual 
and  a  hardship  on  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  but  is 
distinctly  a  crime  against  the  State.  The  Navy  sets  to  the 
country  generally  a  high  ideal  in  this  respect. 
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The  Fleet  also  performs  an  important  service  as  an  academy  of 
physique,  quite  apart  from  its  influence  for  good  as  a  disciplinary 
force  regulated  and  controlled  without  violence.  Only  those  who 
are  familiar  with  life  afloat  can  fully  appreciate  the  influence  of 
the  Navy  upon  the  thousands  of  men  who  undergo  its  training. 
Unlike  the  mechanic  ashore,  the  bluejacket  lives  with  his  work. 
His  thoughts  can  never  be  far  removed  from  his  daily  task. 
From  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night  he  is  always  liable 
to  be  called  upon  for  service,  and  week  in  and  week  out  he  has 
to  submit  to  a  rigorous  system  of  drills,  all  framed  with  the  single 
aim  of  contributing  to  the  war  efficiency  of  the  Fleet.  The 
result  of  his  daily  routine  and  almost  hourly  association  with  the 
various  mechanical  processes  in  the  gun  barbette,  in  the  torpedo 
flat,  in  the  magazines,  in  the  engine  room,  or  in  the  stokehold, 
is  to  produce  in  the  Navy  a  quickness  of  mind,  a  sensibility  of 
inielligonce,  and  a  promptness  of  action  far  above  that  which 
is  to  be  found  as  a  rule  in  a  similar  class  ashore.  Nor  do  the 
naval  authorities  neglect  the  physique  of  those  who  enlist  for 
naval  service.  They  have  gradually  created  a  school  of  gym¬ 
nasia  with  a  large  staff  distributed  throughout  the  different  fleets 
and  squadrons  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world.  Week  by  week  these 
instructors  carry  on  a  course  of  physical  drill  w'hich  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  produce  the  most  remarkable  results  in 
building  up  the  physique  of  the  men  of  the  Fleet. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  the  several  hundred  profes¬ 
sional  Sandows  who  are  borne  in  the  ships  of  his  Majesty’s  Fleet 
are  engaged  in  a  work  which  has  more  than  taken  the  place 
of  the  drills  of  the  old  days  of  ships,  yards,  and  arms.  The 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  numbers  1'28,000,  and  the  thought  that  so 
;;  many  men  are  gaining  the  advantage  of  a  carefully  thought-out 
!j  scheme  of  physical  culture  is  no  slight  compensation  in  these  days 
Uf  degeneration  for  the  oft-deplored  “burden  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments.”  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  partial  system  of  short 
S  service,  many  men  serve  only  five  years  in  the  Fleet,  and  then 
:  pass  back  into  civil  life  as  reservists,  revealing  all  the  advantages 
which  undoubtedly  accrue  from  this  course  of  physical  culture  in 
;  the  finest  disciplined  force  in  the  w’orld. 

Under  the  new  regime  of  good,  w’ell-cooked  food,  a  high 
standard  of  discipline,  and  a  varied  course  of  physical  culture,  the 
:  health  of  the  Fleet  men ,  despite  exposure  to  all  weathers,  continues 
to  improve.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  average  loss  of  service  for 
each  person  from  illness  dropped  from  1'2'79  to  10'46  in  1907, 
and  there  has  been  a  fall  of  3T8  per  100  in  the  ratio  of  men 
invalided  out  of  the  service  in  the  past  five  years,  while  the  death- 
rate  has  decreased  to  3‘35  per  1,000,  a  gain  of  1‘79  in  comparison 
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with  the  average  ratio  for  the  preceding  nine  years,  in  spite  of  | 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  is  on  duty  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  up 
the  rivers  of  China,  and  in  other  unhealthy  localities.  It  is  no 
slight  advantage  to  the  country  to  have  one  branch  of  the  national 
service  in  which  temperance  is  regarded  as  essential  to  efficiency  j 
and  drunkenness  a  crime  against  the  State,  and  in  which  men,  I 
before  passing  back  into  civil  life,  gain  all  the  benefits  of  strict,  ' 
rational  discipline  and  a  carefully  planned  course  of  physical 
culture. 

Among  the  blessings  of  naval  armaments  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  influence  which  our  close  association  with  the  sea  has 
had  and  still  has  on  our  social  and  political  ideals.  It  is  a  Germaa 
writer  who  has  remarked  that  “Out  of  the  infinite  horizon  there 
grows  in  the  mind  and  character  of  seafaring  people  a  strong 
tendency  towards  boldness,  fortitude,  and  long-sightedness.  Sea¬ 
faring  nations  have  materially  contributed  to  the  enlargement  and 
heightening  of  political  standards.  To  them  narrow  territorial 
politics  appear  but  short-sighted  policy.  The  wide,  open  sea 
serves  to  enlarge  the  views  of  both  merchants  and  statesmen. 
The  sea  alone  can  produce  truly  great  Powers.” 

We  cannot  ignore  the  influence  of  the  sea  atmosphere  on 
our  history  in  the  past  and  the  influence  which  it  still  exerts 
in  widening  the  social  and  political  horizon  of  the  British  people 
and  checking  the  tendency  of  political  thought  to  circle  round 
the  parish  pump  and  the  market  place.  We  owe  our  rich  heritage 
and  our  supreme  position  in  the  world’s  commerce  to  our  habit 
of  mind  as  a  seafaring  nation ;  we  owe  our  salvation  from  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  in  no  small  degree  to  the  same  healthful, 
broadening  influence. 

Considering  the  manifold  blessings  of  naval  armaments,  it 
ill  becomes  us  to  wring  our  hands  because  in  the  competition 
for  these  benefits  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  high  price.  Naval 
rivalry  is  keen  because  the  blessings  which  may  be  derived  from 
naval  armaments  are  so  great.  If  we  would  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings,  we  must  bear  the  burden.  The  world  places  a 
heavy  price  on  our  supremacy.  This  is  the  best  evidence  to  its 
intrinsic  value.  Fortunately,  owing  to  our  industrial  position, 
we  buy  our  sea  power  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  derive  from 
our  Fleet  more  solid  advantages  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world. 

Excubitor. 


THE  DIVINE  EIGHT  OF  KINGS.^ 


s 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty  thousand  (and  upwards)  indifferent 
verses  which  the  Byzantine  scholar  Tzetzes^  has  bequeathed 
to  a  somewhat  thankless  posterity,  he  makes  many  worthless 
statements,  but  one  of  exceeding  value. 

Zeuses  the  ancients  used  to  call  their  kings. 

[Six  several  times,  in  slightly  altered  words,  he  says  the  same 
thing.  It  is  evidently  with  him  a  cardinal  principle  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  Yet  for  eight  centuries  it  has  lain  buried,  a  neglected 
though  significant  fossil.  Can  this  be  because  it  lies  embedded 
in  a  stratum  of  accentual  verse,  scandalous  to  the  ear,  perilous 
to  the  style  of  the  orthodox  scholar? 

Seriously,  the  passage  which,  as  we  see  it  now,  might,  we 
realise,  have  worked  generations  ago  a  revolution  in  the  study 
of  mythology,  lay  neglected  because  the  hour  and  the  man  were 
not  yet  come,  or  rather  the  two  men,  for  in  the  matter  of  the 
divine  kingship  as  between  Dr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook 
honours  are  easy.  The  real  significance  of  the  statement  that 
kings  were  anciently  accounted  gods  could  only  be  seen  when 
comparative  anthropology  had  shown  that  the  belief  was  held, 
not  by  the  ancient  Greeks  alone,  but  by  primitive  peoples 
pretty  well  all  over  the  world — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  well  ascer¬ 
tained  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious  thought,  and  one  of 
wide-reaching  import.  To  seize  this  import  is  the  object  of  the 
following  pages. 

The  Greeks  called  their  kings  Zeuses,  the  Latins  Jupiters  ', 
j  the  local  title  is  of  little  moment ;  the  general  principle  is  that 

[  the  ancients  called  and  accounted  their  kings  Gods.  They  be- 

I  lieved  not  merely  in  the  “divine  right,”  but  in  the  actual 

^  divinity  of  their  monarchs.  So  did  Dr.  Johnson  or  his  parents 

i  when  he  was  taken  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  scrofula,  the 
[  “King’s  Evil.”  How  did  a  belief  so  strange  arise ?  For  strange 
i  it  is,  since  about  our  kings  and  queens  there  is  no  outward 
I  semblance  of  divinity;  they  eat  and  drink,  they  sleep  and  wake, 
they  are  born  and  die  like  the  rest  of  us.  The  answer  to  this 

question  is  sought  and  found  in  the  origin  of  the  kingship. 

How  did  kings  come  to  be? 

(1)  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kinyshtp.  By  J.  G.  Frazer.  (Mac- 
'  miilan,  1905. 

Adonis,  Attis,  and  Osiris.  By  J.  G.  Frazer.  (Macmillan,  1906.) 

Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  Oak.  By  A.  B.  Cook.  [Classical  Review,  1903-1904.) 
(2)  Tzetzes,  Chiliades,  1.,  19,  2. 
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The  answer  seems  simple,  obvious.  The  king  is  the  strongest  ' 
and  bravest  man  of  his  tribe  ;  his  authority  is  based  on  the  eternal  I 
indefeasible  principle  that  “  Might  is  Eight.”  So  says  the 
‘‘armchair  philosopher  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,”  who  has 
neglected  to  seek  his  facts  in  Central  Australia,  or  Uganda,  or 
Malay.  The  path  of  the  history  of  religion  is  simply  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  these  hasty,  stay-at-home  generalisations. 
Here  and  there.  Dr.  Frazer  does  not  deny,  a  strong  man  may 
emerge  by  his  sheer  physical  strength,  but  he  is  the  exception. 
The  savage  is  normally  ruled  rather  by  Fear  than  Force,  his 
life  is  one  long  blind  terror,  and  the  mainspring  of  that  terror  is 
Magic.  The  man  w’hom  the  savage  fears  and  tends  to  obey  is  the 
most  successful  and  hence,  probably,  the  most  unscrupulous 
magician ;  in  his  hands  accumulate  influence  and  property,  he 
leads  in  w’ar,  and  rules  in  peace.  In  a  word,  out  of  the  medicine¬ 
man  emerges  the  king. 

The  king  is  the  head  medicine-man,  and — delightful  thought- 
the  regalia  are  his  fetishes,  his  conjuring  apparatus,  his  wonder¬ 
working  talismans,  the  possession  of  which  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  the  throne.  All  this  is  clearly  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
Southern  Celebes.  Here  really  it  is  the  regalia  who  reign,  and 
the  princes  who  merely  represent  them.  Houses  are  built  for 
the  regalia  to  dwoll  in ;  they  have  furniture,  weapons,  even  lands 
assigned  to  them.  They  are  prayed  to,  smeared  wdth  the  blood 
of  sacrifice,  like  the  ark  of  Jahweh  they  are  carried  w'ith  the 
army  to  battle,  they  can  stay  a  plague  and  cause  a  dearth  to  cease, 
they  are  the  instruments  of  divination.  Like  fetishes,  they  may 
be  almost  anything — a  bit  of  stone  or  wood,  a  fruit  of  queer 
shape,  a  weapon;  but  best  of  all,  like  the  relic  of  a  saint,  is 
a  hit  of  the  body  of  a  former  hing.  The  regalia  are  strictly 
hidden  from  profane  eyes ;  a  missionary  who  wished  to  see  them 
was  told  that  if  the  bundle  were  unwrapped  the  earth  would 
open  and  swallow  them  up. 

This  emergence  of  the  medicine-man  to  kingship  might  seem 
at  first  like  the  triumph  of  pure  savagery  and  superstition.  Dr. 
Frazer  is  assuredly  no  worshipper  of  kings,  yet  he  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  evolution  of  the  kingship  from  the  medicine¬ 
man  w'as  an  upward  step.  Here  again  we  have  to  rid  ourselves 
of  a  popular  prejudice.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  savage  as 
a  free  man,  and  his  life  a  simple  one.  How  sad,  we  feel,  that 
the  simple  savage  should  lose  his  freedom  and  bow  his  head 
in  the  yoke  of  the  magician  priest !  The  reality  is  just  the 
reverse.  No  human  being  is  so  hidebound  by  custom  as  the 
simple  savage.  Before  he  learns  to  obey  a  king  he  is  the  abject 
slave  of  that  master  with  the  rod  of  iron,  the  Past,  and  the  Past 
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is  embodied  in  that  most  dire  and  deadly  of  all  tyrannies,  an 
oligarchy  of  old  men.  What  these  old  men  have  done  themselves 
“has  made  them  what  they  are,”  and  that  is  right.  In  such  a 
society  change  is  well-nigh  impossible ;  suijerior  talent  is  a  danger 
.  to  be  promptly  suppressed ;  the  ablest  man  is  dragged  down  to 
the  weakest  and  dullest ;  the  ideal  is  a  uniform  dead  level, 
t  Despotism  is  at  this  early  epoch  ‘‘the  best  friend  of  humanity 
f  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  of  liberty.  For,  after  all, 

[  there  is  more  liberty  in  the  best  sense — liberty  to  think  our 

I  own  thoughts  and  to  fashion  our  own  destinies — under  the  most 
,  absolute  despotism,  the  most  grinding  tyranny,  than  under  the 
[  apparent  freedom  of  savage  life,  where  the  individual’s  lot  is 
I  cast  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  the  iron  mould  of  hereditary 
[  custom.” 

I  There  is  another  clear  gain  in  the  evolution  of  king  from 
1  magician.  The  magician  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  a 

shrewd  man;  he  must,  to  succeed,  observe  nature  a  little  and 
man  much.  He  may  have  a  touch  of  the  knave  about  him,  but 
I  he  is  not  a  fool.  His  gains  are  the  first  instalment  of  ‘‘en¬ 
dowment  for  research.”  Moreover,  a  shrewd  rogue,  once  his 
E  selfish  ends  compassed,  may  turn  into  a  public  benefactor  and 
die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  But,  Dr.  Frazer  sadly  reflects, 

^  “once  a  fool,  always  a  fool.”  A  fool  in  power  is  a  sight  to 
^  make  Satan  tremble.  ‘‘ The  heaviest  calamity  in  English  history, 
the  breach  with  America,  might  never  have  occurred  if  George 
III.  had  not  been  an  honest  dullard.” 

!  The  medicine-man  develops  into  a  king ;  he  also  pari  passu 
I  emerges  into  a  god.  Dr.  Frazer  holds  that  magic  precedes  re- 
i  ligion.  Deluded,  probably,  by  the  regularity  of  the  seasons, 
J  man  first  thinks  he  can  himself  control  nature  directly  that 
I  he,  by  magic,  can  set,  or  at  least  keep,  the  seasons  going,  the 
I  sun  shining,  the  rain  falling,  and  later  the  crops  growing.  Then, 
later,  taught  by  failure  his  own  limits,  he  attributes  to  the 
^  gods  what  obviously  he  cannot  do.  He  fashions  a  sort  of  man 
or  men  in  the  dark  behind  stronger  than  himself  whom  he  can 
cajole  or  persuade  into  pulling  the  strings  that  are  out  of  his 
^  reach.  From  magic  he  passes  to  prayer,  from  sorcerer  to  priest, 
and  his  chief  medicine-man  becomes  not  only  king,  but  a  god 
incarnate. 

Here  we  feel  a  certain  misgiving,  and  would  enter  what  is  not 
so  much  a  criticism  as  a  question.  Can  any  line  really  be  drawn 
between  magic  and  religion  ?  Does  man  ever  think  he  can  in- 
fluence  ‘  ‘  nature  ’  ’  directly  ?  Does  he  not  always  conceive  of 
nature  in  terms  of  himself  :  as  a  thing  with  a  sort  of  life,  or 
f  H  2 
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spirit,  or  Orenda  Mn  it,  and  by  his  magic  does  he  not  try  to  work 
on  this  Orenda?  But  these  are  dark  questions,  and  our  very 
language,  with  its  clear-cut  analysis  of  things,  with  its  distinc¬ 
tions,  however  false,  of  “spirit”  and  “will”  and  “thought," 
ahnost  forbids  our  understanding  or  uttering  the  inchoate  mind  of 
the  savage. 

The  godship  of  the  king  is  clearly  seen  in  his  functions.  His 
is  the  divine  prerogative  of  making  the  weather.  It  is  curious 
and  instructive  to  note  how  natural  phenomena  are  bit  by  bit 
taken  over  by  science  from  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  Esqui¬ 
maux,  who  are  naturally  anxious  about  the  sun,  when  they  see 
him  going  southward  in  autumn  and  sinking  lower  and  lower 
in  the  Arctic  sky,  play  at  cat’s-cradle  to  catch  him  in  the  meshes 
of  the  string  and  prevent  him  from  dropping  below  the  horizon. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  sun  is  moving  north w'ard  and  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  they  play  at  cup  and  ball,  to  encourage  him 
to  bound  nimbly  upwards.  We  no  longer  pray  that  the  sun  may 
rise  day  by  day,  nor  even  if  w^e  are  giving  a  dance  in  the  country 
do  we  pray  for  a  moonlight  night ;  yet  a  certain  suspicion  o! 
impiety  oddly  lingers  round  the  man  or  the  community  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  influence  by  prayer  the  less  regularly  recurrent  pheno¬ 
menon  of  rain. 

The  ways  of  making  weather  are  endless.  If  you  want 
thunder  you  hammer  on  a  kettle  or  drag  about  a  metal  pot; 
lightning  is  made  by  knocking  firebrands  together  or  tossing  them 
into  the  air ;  rain  by  throwing  up  water,  spilling  it  into  the  air,  or 
drenching  a  bough  or  an  image,  or  sacrificing  some  boiled  meat 
to  the  gods. 

This  weather-making  of  the  kings  has  left  curious  and  very 
interesting  traces  in  Greek  mythology,  and  has  lent  a  clue  to 
many  an  unexplained  or  misunderstood  story,  Virgil^  has  made 
Salmoneus  a  familiar  figure,  the  mad  and  blasphemous  king 
who  dared  to  counterfeit  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus,  ajid 
whom  Zeus,  enraged,  slew  with  a  thunderbolt — apt  chastisement. 

Vidi  et  crudeles  dautem  Salmonea  poenas 
Dum  flammas  Jovis  et  sonitus  imitabur  Olympi 
Quattuor  hie  invectus  equis  et  lampada  quassaus 
Per  Graium  populos  mediaeque  per  Elidis  urbem 
Ibat  ovans,  divumque  sibi  poscebat  honorem 
Demens  I  qui  nimbos  et  non  immutabile  fulmen 
.lEre  et  cornipedum  pulsu  simularat  equorum. 

The  mythographer,  Apollodorus,^  is  more  explicit,  “Sal- 

(1)  See  Mr,  Sidney  Hartland’s  Presidential  address  to  the  Anthropological 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  York,  1906, 

(2)  .<En.,  vi,,  585. 

(3)  I.,  9,  7. 
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moncns,”  he  tells  us,  “  said  that  he  himself  icas  Zeus,  and  he 
took  away  from  Zeus  his  sacrifices,  and  ordered  men  to  sacrifice 
to  him,  and  he  fastened  bronze  cauldrons  by  leather  straps  to  his 
chariot,  and,  dragging  them  after  him,  he  said  he  was  thundering  ; 
and  throwing  up  blazing  torches  into  the  sky  he  said  he  was 
lightening.” 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  this  blasphemous  criminal ,  blasted 
hy  Zeus  for  his  impiety,  is  to  Horner^  the  “Blameless  One.” 
In  the  light  of  the  origin  of  the  kingship  all  is  clear  :  Salmoneus 
is  no  criminal  at  all ;  he  is  an  old  medicine-man  king  making 
weather  as  a  king  should  ;  ho  is  transacting  his  proper  business 
in  Hades  below  as  on  earth  above,  and  he  has  about  him  all  the 
apparatus  of  his  sacred  craft,  ^toreover,  he  is  necessarily  “blame¬ 
less”  (dfivfiMv),  whole  and  sound  in  body  and  mind,  so  holy  are 
his  functions,  so  taboo  his  person,  that  no  unic/io/csomeness  could 
be  allowed.  When  the  medicine-man  died  out  among  the  Greeks 
and  even  the  kingship  was  abolished,  the  figure  of  Salmoneus 
making  weather  was  no  longer  understood,  and  he  became  the 
impious  claimant  of  divinity. 

Salmoneus  perished  in  Elis ;  but  Elis  was  not  his  first  home ; 
he  reigned  in  Pelasgian  Thessaly.  In  the  city  of  Krannon 
Antigonos^  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  Marvellous  Things,  there 
was  an  ancient  bronze  waggon,  and  when  the  land  suffered  from 
drought  the  waggon,  with  a  vessel  of  water  upon  it,  was  shaken 
and  rain  fell.  On  the  coins  of  Krannon,  preserved  to  this  day,  a 
rude  waggon,  two  wheels  and  a  pole,  is  figured,  and  on  it  a  water- 
vessel,  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  magician  king.  Evidence  could 
scarcely  be  more  complete.  The  evidence  in  the  case  of  Sal¬ 
moneus  is  particularly  clear,  but  he  does  not  stand  alone.  Again 
and  again  in  Greek  mythology  we  come  on  these  stories  of  the 
man  who  boasted  of  divine  prerogative,  and  fell  through  his  pride. 
Such  were  Tantalus,  Ixion,  Niobe.  Wherever  we  find  a  claim 
to  rival  the  gods  or  to  mate  with  them,  we  may  suspect  that 
behind  the  mythical  figure  is  the  historical  fact  of  the  divine  king. 
Moreover,  mythologists  have  long  been  puzzled  by  such  figures 
as  Zeus- Agamemnon,  Zeus-Amphiaraus,  Zeus-Minos.  Many  and 
tedious  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  question  whether  the 
god  arises  out  of  the.  divinised  mortal  or  the  mortal  hero  out  of 
the  degraded  god.  The  difficulty  resolves  itself  when  mortal  king 
and  divine  god  fuse  into  one. 

The  divinisation  of  kings  is  usually  held  to  be  a  late  phenomenon 
starting  with  the  unbridled  ambition  of  Alexander,  who  took  to 
himself  the  lotus  of  the  Egyptian  Ammun.  But  it  must  never 

(1)  Od.,  xi.,  239. 

(2)  Antigonos  of  Karystos,  Hutoria  Mirabilium,  xv. 
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be  forgotten  that  there  was  one  class  of  mortals  who  were  regu- 
larly  treated  as  half-kings,  half-gods — i.e.,  the  Olympic  actors, 
They  were  clad  with  the  royal  purple,  drawn  by  white  horses 
through  a  breach  in  their  city  walls,  were  spoken  of  as  “equal 
to  the  gods  ”  (ia-oOeoi).  The  statue  of  an  athlete  at  Olympia 
had,  Lucian^  tells  us,  the  divine  power  of  curing  fever.  Thea- 
genes,  the  Thasian,  was  actually  worshipped.^  Euthymus,  the 
boxer,  was  sacred  to  the  god-head  even  during  his  lifc,^  and 
never  died,  but  passed  away  from  earth  mysteriously.  It  is  when 
writing  hymns  to  celebrate  these  half-divinised  heroes  that  again 
and  again  Pindar  utters  the  emphatic  warning,  “  Seek  not  thou 
to  become  a  god  ’’ — “  the  things  of  mortals  best  become  mor¬ 
tality.’’ 

Why  was  the  victor  divinised?  Was  it  simply  the  natural 
utterance  of  a  consuming  passion  for  athletics?  No  such  thing. 
The  victor  was  divinised  because  originally  he  icas  actually  the 
divine  king.  The  king  had  to  race  or  to  wrestle  for  his  kingdom 
against  all  comers.  Pelops  raced  with  Q'hiomaos ;  Zeus  himsell 
wrestled  with  Kronos.  If  the  king  failed  he  forfeited  his  kingdom. 
Another  took  it,  and  was  hailed  with  acclamation  as  divine.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  origin  of  the  Plellenic  games  was 
in  some  vague  way  “  religious.’’  It  now  emerges  that  the  ritual 
attendant  on  the  Olympian  and  other  victors  is  best  intelligible 
in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  extraordinary  ritual  of  the  kingship 
of  the  King  of  the  Wood  at  Nemi,  the  starting  point  of  all  Dr. 
Frazer’s  investigations.  Yet  another  trophy  is  suspended  on  the 
“  Golden  Bough.’’ 


The  king  had  to  live  as  a  god  and,  tragic  thought,  as  a  god 
he  must  at  last  lay  down  his  life.  “  It  was  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people.’’  The  idea  of  the  god  who 
dies,  who  is  buried,  who  rises  again,  is  familiar  enough  to  us, 
but  it  was  strange  and  accounted  barbarous  by  the  civilised 
Greek  of  Homer’s  day  and  of  classical  times.  Homer  knows 
of  no  fusion  or  confusion  of  god  and  man ;  his  lines  are  clear- 
cut.  No  Homeric  hero  aims  at  becoming  Zeus  or  Apollo.  There 
is  a  certain  cold,  literary  aloofness  about  all  the  Olympians,  and 
above  all  things  they  are  immortal.  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  “made  the  theology  of  the  Greeks,’’  and  so 
effectively  and  so  beautifully  did  they  make  it  that  the  picture 
they  interposed  has  for  centuries  hidden  from  our  eyes  the 

(1)  Lucian,  Dear.  Concil,  12. 

(2)  Pausanias,  6,  11,  8. 

(3)  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.,  152. 
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welter  of  human  ignorance  and  passion  that  made  up  the  real 
world  of  religion  of  Greece. 

The  divinised  king  had  to  die,  so  to  speak,  to  save  his  life. 
He  must  be  Blameless  (d/j-viKov)  because  on  his  integrity  and 
vitality  depended  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  people.  It  all 
hangs  on  a  curious  train  of  savage  logic,  odd  enough  to  us,  but 
accepted  then  with  intense  conviction.  Primitive  man  has  no  idea 
that  the  universe  generally,  and  he  as  a  part  of  it,  is  subject 
to  natural  law.  He  seems  to  direct  his  own  activities,  to  be 
the  source  of  his  own  desires,  passions,  actions.  He  does  not 
raise  the  question  of  free-will ;  he  is  too  inwardly  sure.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  the  universe,  with  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the 

thunder  and  the  rain,  he  conceives  of  them  in  terms  of  him¬ 

self — how  should  he  act?  He  can  help  and  hinder  their  pro¬ 
cesses  as  he  helps  and  hinders  his  fellow-men  and  his  fellow- 
beasts.  Their  life,  he  thinks,  is  human ;  it  dies  down  in  summer 
or  winter  according  to  his  climate,  and  with  the  turn  of  the 
season  it  recovers.  It  is  the  god  who  is  living  and  dying.  With 
a  disastrous  flair  for  analogies,  he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that 
human  life  and  death  help  on  the  life  and  death  of  the  god  in 
nature,  and,  best  of  all,  the  death  of  his  divine  king — the  king 

himself  at  first,  the  king’s  son  by  proxy,  or  even  a  chance 

stranger  or  a  criminal,  and  then,  when  humanity  rebels,  a 
sacred  beast  in  whom  the  king  is  incarnate,  or,  last  and  best, 
a  puppet  to  represent  the  king.  It  is  not — let  it  be  emphatically 
stated — a  horrid  human  sacrifice  to  please  a  monstrous  inhuman 
god :  it  is  a  magical  rite  begotten,  not  of  cruelty,  but  of  ignorance 
and  fear ;  its  object  is  to  keep  a  humanised  god  alive  and  well. 
Such  are  the  rites  of  Attis,  of  Adonis,  of  Osiris. 

Tzetzes,  we  have  seen,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  knew 
that,  of  old,  kings  wei’e  divine;  Plutarch,^  writing  in  the  first, 
knew  of  and  w'as  sorely  puzzled  by  rites  of  death  and  burial 
of  the  gods,  of  “  Tearings  to  pieces,”  “Resurrections,”  “Re¬ 
generations”;  he  knows  too  that  though  such  rites  were  in  his 
days  mainly  practised  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  they  had  their 
counterpart  in  the  worship  of  his  own  Dionysos.  The  picture 
he  would  fain  draw  of  the  gods  is  Olympian,  serene,  cheerful, 
beneficent ;  but  being  an  honest  man  he  cannot  blink  the  fact 
that  there  are  rites  quite  other  than  those  of  prayer  and  praise. 
“  What,”  he  asks  in  his  perplexity,  “  are  we  to  make  of  sacrifices 
gloomy,  joyless,  and  depressing  in  character,  if  it  be  not  well 
either  to  omit  traditional  ceremonies,  or  to  upset  our  views  about 
the  gods ,  and  compare  them  with  preposterous  conjectures  ?  ’  ’  Like 
(1)  Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  69-71. 
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many  another  pious  man,  he  has  to  adapt  his  mind  to  rites 
that  belong  to  a  stratum  of  thought  quite  other  than  his  own. 
He  is  like  some  kindly  and  charitable  Anglican  bidden  on  Ash 
Wednesday  to  curse  his  neighbours.  Fortunately  for  Plutarch, 
the  rites  were  not  always  deaths  and  dismemberments.  “The 
i’hrygians,”  he  says,  “think  that  in  the  Winter  the  god  is  asleep, 
and  that  in  the  Summer  he  is  awake,  and  they  celebrate  to 
him  revels,  which  in  winter  are  Goings-to  sleep  and  in  summer 
Wakings-up.  And  the  Paphagonians  allege  that  in  winter  the 
god  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned,  and  in  spring  aroused  and 
set  free.”  Any  and  every  human  activity  might  mirror  the  life 
of  nature. 

If  anyone  feels  that  this  notion  of  humanising  nature  is  too 
vague  and  fanciful  to  be  real,  he  has  only  to  study,  not- what 
poets  and  philosophers  have  written,  but  the  plain  facts  of  the 
ritual  which  are  now  easily  accessible  in  Dr.  Frazer’s  volumes. 
Some  of  these  facts,  notably  those  of  some  parts  of  the  ritual 
of  Attis.  are  too  plain-spoken  for  discussion.  But,  happily, 
others  speak  plainly,  speak  beautifully,  and  in  language  that 
appeals  to  all  time.  Such  arc  the  Gardens  of  Adonis,  pots 
filled  with  earth  in  which  grain  and  herbs,  barley,  lettuce,  fennel, 
and  various  kinds  of  flowers  were  sown  and  tended  for  eight 
days  by  women.  The  plants  shot  up  rapidly,  and,  having  no 
roots,  as  rapidly  withered  aw’ay,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days 
were  carried  out  ivith  the  images  of  the  dead  Adonis,  and  flung 
with  them  into  the  sea  or  into  springs.  The  god  in  his  human 
and  in  his  natural  vegetable  form.  Nothing  could  be  clearer ;  the 
wdiole  ritual  is  one  of  mimetic  or,  as  Dr.  Frazer  prefers  to  call 
it,  “  homoeopathic  ’’  magic.  “  Gardens  of  Adonis  are  still  planted 
and  tended  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  “  Sw^eethearts  of  St. 
John  ’’  on  the  saint’s  eve.  In  Egypt  the  ritual  of  Osiris  is,  if 
possible,  even  clearer.  The  several  limbs  of  the  dismembered 
god  are  placed  by  Isis  on  a  corn  sieve ;  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at 
Philae  the  dead  body  of  Osiris  is  depicted  icith  stalks  of  corn 
springing  from  it,  and  that  there  may  be  no  doubt,  the  accom¬ 
panying  inscription  sets  forth,  “  this  is  the  form  of  him  whom 
one  may  not  name,  Osiris  of  the  mysteries,  who  springs  from  the 
returning  water."  At  the  festivals  of  sowing,  the  priests  used 
to  bury  effigies  of  Osiris  made  of  earth  and  corn.  The  corn 
would  thus  sprout  literally  from  the  body  of  the  god,  and  this 
sprouting  would  be  hailed  “as  an  omen ,  or  rather  as  the  actual 
cause,  of  the  growth  of  the  crops.” 

The  worship  of  Adonis  spread  to  Athens.  By  an  ominous 
coincidence  the  disastrous  Syracusan  expedition  started  on  the 
day  of  mourning.  The  troops  filed  down  to  the  harbour,  through 
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streets  lined  with  coffins  and  effigies,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with 
women  wailing  for  their  lost  Lord, 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
mimetic,  magical  ritual  was  only  an  Oriental  importation. 
Greece,  or  rather  wffiat  was  before  Greece,  had  her  local 
mysteries  of  substantially  the  same  character.  At  Amy- 
clae,  for  instance,  heloic  the  image  of  Apollo,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact,  was  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthos,  and  before  sacrifice 
was  made  to  the  Olympian  Apollo  custom  decreed  that  offerings 
should  be  made  to  the  dead  Hyacinthos.  Here  we  have  the  true 
stratification,  above  stated  an  immortal  Olympian,  below  and 
much  earlier  a  dead  mystery  god.  And  clearly  a  god  of  vege¬ 
tation  conceived  in  human  form,  witness  the  name.  The  name 
hyacinth  w’as  by  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  iris  and  the  gladiolus, 
and  later  to  a  larkspur  (Delphinium  ajacis)  with  “alas”  (AI) 
marked  on  its  petals.  It  blossoms  in  spring,  and  it  sprang  from 
the  blood  of  the  slain  Hyacinthos,  as  violets  from  the  blood  of 
Attis,  and  roses  and  anemones  from  the  blood  of  Adonis. 

Here  we  think  Dr.  Frazer  might  have  strengthened  his  point 
by  an  argument  from  philology.  Hyacinthos  is  one  of  that  small 
and  most  interesting  class  of  words  with  terminations  in  nth 
which,  according  to  Kretschmer^  and  Fick,^  are  not  Greek,  but 
belong  to  the  pre-Indo-European  population.  Such  are  certain 
place-names,  e.g.,  Tiryns  (Tirynt/ios),  Erymanthus,  and  some 
appellatives,  among  them  several  names  of  plants,  olynthos,  un¬ 
ripe  fig;  erehinthos,  pea.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  class 
of  words  is  that  they  are  closely  paralleled  on  the  east  side  of  the 
jEgean  by  words  in  nd,  e.g.,  Lahraundos  (the  Karian  Zeus), 
whence  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  and  again  Aspendos,  Alinda, 
Kalynda,  The  conviction  is  slowly  growing  up  that  these  and 
other  non-Greek  forms  belong  to  one  and  the  same  pre-Greek 
racial  stratum  which,  broadly  homogeneous,  peopled  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  before  the  return-wave  of  Indo-Europeans  from  the 
North.  Hyacinthos  in  name  and  ritual  probably  belongs  to  this 
primitive  stock  buried  below  Apollo,  the  intruder  from  the  North. 

Dr.  Frazer  is,  however,  concerned  rather  with  the  stratifica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  than  of  races,  where  he  is  undoubtedly  on  safer 
ground.  A  race  gets  absorbed  or  dies  out,  but  a  way  of  thinking 
lives  on.  Mimetic  ritual  of  a  kind  analogous  to  that  of  Adonis, 
Attis,  and  Osiris  still  lives  on  in  Thrace.  Mr.  Dawkins,®  in  his 
account  of  a  Modern  Carnival”  at  Viga,  has  observed  and  pre¬ 
served  for  us  a  complete  passion  play  still  enacted  by  peasants 


(1)  Kretschmer,  Geschichte  d.  Grtechischen  Sprache,  p.  402. 

(2)  Fick,  Vorgritchische  Ortsnamen,  pp.  28  and  153. 

(3)  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1906,  p.  191. 
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who  but  half  conjecture  its  meaning  ;  and,  singular  fact,  a  passion 
play  enacted  on  the  site  of  Bizue,  an  old  city  of  the  Thracian 
kings,  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos.  This  modern  survival  is  of 
great  significance,  because  in  somewhat  rude  outline  it  preserves  a 
ichole  mimetic  passion  play.  We  have  a  mother  with  a  child, 
a  child  carried,  like  Dionysos,  in  a  liknon  or  winnowing  sieve. 
The  child  grows  up  to  be  a  man.  Then  comes  a  pantomimic 
marriage.  Next  the  killing  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  by  the  bride.  The  flaying  of  the  body  is  mimetically  repre¬ 
sented,  and  then  follows  a  mock  resurrection.  Last  there  is  a 
scene  of  the  making  of  a  plough,  and  of  ploughing  and  sowing, 
While  the  plough  is  drawn  round  there  are  cries  of  ‘  ‘  May  wheat 
be  ten  piastres  the  bushel,  Amen,  0  God,  that  the  poor  may  eat,’’ 
which  place  the  magical  intent  beyond  dispute.  In  Greek  tradi¬ 
tion  and  mythology,  broken  fragments  for  the  most  part  survive; 
a  wedding  at  Athens,  the  slaying  and  burial  of  a  god  at  Delphi. 
Here  we  have  the  enactment  of  the  whole  life  ;  a  complete  human 
parallel  to  the  processes  of  nature. 

Attis,  Adonis,  Osiris,  nature  and  gods  incarnate,  are  each  of 
them  coupled  with  goddesses  greater  than  they  ;  Attis  with  Cybele, 
Adonis  with  Astarte  or  Aphrodite,  Osiris  with  Isis.  The  god 
dies,  the  goddess  lives  on.  The  god  is  no  mere  husband  in  our 
sense ,  no  lord  over  the  goddess ;  he  is  her  son  or  temporary  lover, 
always  subordinate  though  essential.  Man  makes  the  gods  in 
his  own  image  ;  theology  is  the  mirror  of  human  social  conditions. 
What  human  social  condition  is  mirrored  here?  Assuredly  not 
patriarchal  marriage  as  we  know  it  to-day ;  that  is  reflected  in 
the  “  sacred  marriage  ”  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  But  the  marriage  of 
Zeus  and  Hera  was,  as  we  know  now,  late  in  time  and  scarcely 
perhaps  the  mirror  of  an  ideal  union.  Before  that,  as  Dr.  Frazer 
has  shown  long  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly,^  came 
another  social  phase,  usually  known  as  “  matriarchal,”  perhaps 
better  called  “matrilinear.”  “Mother-right,  the  divinity  of  kings 
and  queens,  a  sense  of  the  original  kinship  of  the  gods  with 
nature,  these  things  outlived  in  Egypt  the  Persian,  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  the  Homan  conquest,  and  only  perished  under  the  more 
powerful  solvent  of  Christianity.”  The  kinship  of  gods  with 
nature  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  divinity  of  kings,  and  kings 
in  early  stages  of  society  owe,  it  seems,  their  divine  prerogative 
to  “Mother-Bight” — owe  it  to  their  queens,  to  whom  they  are 
but  prince-consorts.  “Not  one  of  the  Eoman  kings  was  imme¬ 
diately  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son.”  The  successive 
kings  were  foreigners  who  married  royal  princesses,  or,  to  put  it 


(1)  AHemis  and  flippolytus.  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1904. 
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teclinically,  the  kingship  in  Rome  was  determined  by  the  laws 
I  which  had  been  observed  in  savage  societies  still  extant,  known 
j  as  exogamy,  heena  marriage,  and  they  are  matrilinear.  Exogamy 
obliges  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  of  a  different  clan  from  his  own  ; 
beena  marriage  makes  him  leave  his  own  home  and  live  with  his 
wife’s  people.  The  prince-consort  might  be  of  humble  birth,  a 
slave  like  Servius  Tullius.  The  royal  blood  was  traced  in  the 
■  female  line  as  to-day  in  Loango. 

‘  Countless  traces  of  this  custom  are  left  in  Greek  and  Roman 
'  mythology.  Cecrops  and  Amphictyon  reigned  at  Athens  by  marry- 
I  ing  the  daughters  of  their  predecessor.  ^Eacus  reigns  in  .Egina  ; 
his  son  Telamon  migrates  to  Salamis,  and  there  marries  the  king’s 
daughter.  Telamon’s  son,  Teucer,  in  his  turn  migrates  to  Cyprus, 
and  there  succeeds  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne.  Achilles  goes 
to  Scyros,  and  marries  a  native  princess;  his  son  Neoptolemos 
migrates  to  Epirus.  According  to  the  earlier  tradition,  Aga¬ 
memnon  himself  reigned ,  not  at  Mycenae ,  but  in  Lacedaemon ,  the 
native  land  of  his  wife  Clytemnestra.  Patriarchy,  the  form  of 
society  most  familiar  to  us,  is  based,  not  on  primaeval  impulse,  but 
on  property ;  the  memoiy  of  other  times  lives  on  in  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  in  Herakles  and  Omphale,  or,  mirrored  by  the  gods,  in 
'  Attis,  Adonis,  and  Osiris. 

We  have  tried  very  briefly  to  give  the  main  outcome  of  Dr. 

I  Frazer’s  two  inspiring  books,  but  wdth  a  sense  constantly  recurrent 
I  of  inadequacy.  Their  stimulus  to  thought,  like  that  of  all  first-rate 
deep-down  thinking,  is  manifold,  various,  and  reaches  far  beyond 
j  the  immediate  matter  in  hand.  The  specialist — well,  say  in 
i  Greek  mythology — will  lay  down  the  books  with  a  feeling  that 
;  he  wants  in  their  light  to  reconsider  his  whole  subject ;  the 
ordinary  educated  man  will  perforce  ask  himself  of  how  much 
primitive  magic  his  views,  religious,  political,  social,  yet  remain 
unpurged.  And  the  lover  of  beauty  will  find  what  perhaps  he 
little  expected,  not  only  wealth  of  illustration,  but  descriptions 
I  of  things  and  scenes  Oriental  of  singular  force  and  loveliness ; 
!  descriptions  due  not  to  observation,  for  Dr.  Frazer  with  char- 
I  actenstic  candour  tells  us  he  has  never  visited  the  land  of  Adonis, 

;  but  to  the  gift  of  an  ardent  and  assiduous  imagination.  In  cold 
j  and  stony  places  suddenly  we  are  aware  of  the  gleam  of  torches 
I  and  the  fluting  of  flutes,  and  about  us  is  a  dim  perfume  of  roses 
and  violets  and  shed  anemones.  Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 

Since  this  review  was  written  a  second  edition  of  Adonis,  Attis,  and  Osiris  has, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  appeared.  In  it  Mr.  Frazer  reinforces  the  views  here 
expounded  by  fresh  material.  We  should  like  to  draw  special  attention  to  a  new 
section  on  “Influence  of  Mother-Kin  on  Religion,”  and  a  new  appendix  on 
“Moloch  the  King,”  both  of  which  give  important  additional  evidence  in  support 
of  theories  dealt  with  by  this  review. — [Ed.  F.  R.] 


NONCOXFOEMITY  AND  POLITICS  :  A  WOED  FEOM 

WITHIN. 

I. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  writer  who  raises  any  protest,  however 
mild,  against  the  political  action  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies 
in  their  corporate  capacity  has  but  small  chance  of  being  attended 
to,  and  must  be  content  to  be  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Y’^et  to  the  present  writer  it  seems  growingly  necessary,  in  the 
best  interests  of  Nonconformity  itself,  that  some  such  protest 
should  be  made.  To  him,  at  any  rate  (and  he  has  been  a  con¬ 
vinced  and  ardent  Nonconformist  from  his  first  thinking  years 
until  now),  it  seems  that  as  the  tendency  of  Nonconformity  to 
make  political  pronouncements,  to  look  upon  itself  as  called  upon 
for  direct  interference  in  the  political  questions  of  the  hour,  to 
constitute  itself  officially  a  champion  of  political  ideas — that  as 
this  tendency  increases,  one  is  forced  to  say,  “How  is  the  gold 
become  dim  !  how’  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !  ”  In  the  doing 
of  these  things  Nonconformity  is  forgetting  its  own  constitutive 
principle  and  falling  away  from  its  own  first  inspiring  ideals.  It 
is  bartering  its  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And  they  who 
love  it,  and  who  see,  as  they  think,  the  pity  of  it  all,  can  hardly 
hold  their  peace.  Perhaps,  indeed,  “protest”  is  scarcely  the 
right  word  for  what  is  here  to  be  said.  It  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  an  attack,  but  rather  something  in  the  way  of  a  remonstrance 
from  within,  that  is  contemplated — and  a  remonstrance  made 
for  the  sake  of  Nonconformity  itself,  in  order  that  it  may  not,  in 
the  winning  of  some  meaner  world  than  that  which  it  is  really 
called  to  conquer,  lose  its  own  soul.  It  is  a  great  thing,  no 
doubt,  to  rank  as  one  of  the  political  forces  of  the  country,  as  a 
force  whereof  statesmen  must  take  account  and  with  which 
candidates  must  make  terms.  It  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  that 
in  the  political  strife  of  tongues  Nonconformity  should  be  able 
to  make  its  cry  heard  on  a  note  as  high  as  that  of  all  the  rest, 
and  that  this  cry  should  be  recognised  as  the  distinctly  Noncon¬ 
formist  cry.  But  it  is  not  the  greatest  thing.  And  if  in  the 
gaining  of  something  great  something  greater  still  be  lost,  the 
gain  itself  is  but  loss  after  all. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  it  is  not  political 
action  on  the  part  of  any  one.  Nonconformist  or  other,  that  is 
animadverted  upon.  It  is  the  political  action  of  Nonconformity 
as  such,  as  a  corporate  body,  as  Church  or  Churches.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  distinction  between  the  action  of  Non- 
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conformists  as  Nonconformists  and  their  action  in  other  capacities 
(in  the  capacity,  for  example,  as  citizens  and  members  of  the 
State)  should  be  borne  in  mind — although,  by  the  way,  it  is  the 
lack  of  apprehension  of  such  distinctions  that  accounts  for  many 
of  the  confusions  of  the  day.  And  it  is  when  Nonconformists  as 
Nonconformists  enter  the  political  field,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
machinery  is  employed  for  the  passing  of  political  resolutions 
and  the  furtherance  of  a  political  propaganda,  that,  as 
the  present  writer  holds,  the  wrong  is  done.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  particular  party  which,  as  a 
general  rule.  Nonconformity  assists  that  this  remonstrance  is  in¬ 
spired.  Were  it  Conservatism  instead  of  Liberalism  with  which 
Nonconformity  is  allied,  the  ground  of  objection  would  remain 
the  same,  and  the  objection  itself,  therefore,  just  as  strong.  It 
is,  let  it  be  repeated,  the  political  action  of  Nonconformity  as  such 
against  which  the  ensuing  paragraphs  take  up  their  parable. 
And  they  do  so,  because  their  author  is  profoundly  convinced  that 
in  such  political  action  Nonconformity  is  unfaithful  to  what  was 
once,  and  ought  to  be  still,  its  own  informing  principle,  and  that 
its  high  mission  in  the  wmrld  cannot  be  adequately  discharged  till 
it  obtains  a  new  vision  of  its  true  ideals  and  revises  its  course 
under  the  light  which  that  restored  vision  would  bring. 

II. 

That  modem  Nonconformity  is  intensely  political,  and  does 
take  the  furtherance  or  hindrance  of  political  measures,  the  direct 
support  of  or  attack  upon  governments,  as  a  part  of  its  ordinary 
programme,  will  hardly  be  questioned.  And  in  the  history  of 
Nonconformity,  in  an  appreciation  of  its  original  beginning  and 
of  its  subsequent  course,  we  find,  strangely  enough,  both  the 
explanation  and  the  condemnation  of  this  condition  of  things. 
The  fundamental  fact  for  a  study  of  the  whole  theme  (a  fact 
which  readers  of  any  ordinary  historical  text-book  may  easily 
verify  for  themselves)  is  that  at  the  very  outset  Nonconformity 
came  into  existence  under  a  passion  for  distinctly  spiritual  ideals, 
and  under  a  passion  for  these  alone.  That  general  statement 
concerning  Nonconformity  as  a  whole  may  be  unhesitatingly 
made,  notwithstanding  that  various  streams  of  thought  upon 
matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity  have  con¬ 
verged  to  make  the  Nonconformity  of  modern  times.  All  the 
differing  movements  out  of  which  Nonconformity  as  we  know  it 
ultimately  grew  had  this  one  thing  in  common — a  desire  that 
religion,  in  the  first  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  should 
more  effectually  do  its  work  and  fulfil  its  call.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  in  Nonconformity  alone,  or  in  those  who  originated 
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it,  did  such  a  desire  dwell.  All  Churches,  of  course,  aimed  at  the 
increase  of  religion  in  the  land.  But  this  only  serves  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  point.  It  was  precisely  on  this  one  thing  which  all 
alike  cared  for  that  Nonconformity  broke  away,  holding  that  the 
prevailing  methods  were  really  harmful,  rather  than  helpful,  to 
the  object  professed ;  and  it  was  nothing  else  than  that  object 
that  Nonconformity  had  in  view.  Puritanism  within  the  State 
Church  clamoured  for  reform  of  what  it  deemed  to  be  abuses, 
protested  against  the  surviving  elements  of  Romanism  in  worship 
and  in  creed,  not  going  so  far  as  to  ask  that  the  State  should 
leave  the  Church  to  itself,  but  asking  that  the  authority  of  the 
State  should  be  rightly  exercised.  It  did  all  this,  however, 
simply  because  it  held  that  the  things  against  which  it  protested 
were  alien  to  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  and  that, 
handicapped  by  these  things,  religion  lost  much  of  its  power 
to  make  men  good.  It  was  for  goodness,  for  the  exercises  of  soul 
by  which  goodness  was  to  be  won ,  for  religion  as  the  producer  of 
goodness,  that  Puritanism  supremely  cared.  Separatism  without 
the  Church  took  a  higher,  or  at  any  rate  a  stronger,  line,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State  was  in 
itself  a  thing  out  of  harmony  with  a  right  conception  of  religion, 
and  standing,  consequently,  for  Free  Churchism  properly  so 
called.  The  motive  impulse  of  its  campaign  was  the  idea  that 
the  State-connection  robbed  religion  of  much  of  its  power  to 
make  men  good ;  and  it  was  for  goodness,  and  for  religion  as  the 
producer  of  goodness,  that  Separatism  supremely  cared.  Mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  schools  one  may  discern  some  who,  joining 
in  the  protest  of  the  first  school  against  certain  practices  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  not  going  so  far  as  the  second  in 
advocating  an  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  were  pre¬ 
pared  at  least  to  resist  the  State  if  it  endeavoured  to  force  the 
objectionable  practices  and  doctrines  upon  the  Church.  And  still 
the  energising  idea  was  the  same — namely,  that  religion,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  suffering  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevailed.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  hardly  needs 
to  be  stated,  the  two  milder  forms  of  enthusiasm  for  the  greater 
success  of  religion  were  not  perpetuated,  and  they  who  had 
sought  to  sustain  them  either  gave  up  the  effort  or  were  swept 
into  the  stronger  tides  of  enthusiasm  which  bore  on  the  Separatist 
cause.  But  although  Separatism,  Free  Churchism  as  w'e  know 
it  to-day,  thus  came  to  hold  the  field,  it  was  upon  distinctly 
religious  foundations  that  it  was  built,  and  it  was  in  distinctly 
religious  and  spiritual  passion  that  it  took  its  rise.  It  was  for 
religion  it  lived,  however  much  open  to  revision  its  conception  of 
religion  may  seem.  It  was  for  the  making  of  saints  it  cared, 
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however  cramped  its  ideal  of  saintliness  may  have  been.  And 
one  need  not  do  more  than  mention  that  the  later  movement,  the 
Evangelical  Revival  of  the  early  eighteenth  century — the  move¬ 
ment  out  of  which  the  numerous  bodies  bearing  the  Methodist 
name  have  come — was  religious  through  and  through.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  a  manner,  a  recurrence  of  the  earlier  protest  tcithin 
the  Church ;  for  the  Free  Church  idea  was  not  present  in  the 
earlier  conceptions  of  Methodism,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  Methodist  bodies  is  not  strongly  marked  even  now.  So  that 
in  its  fundamental  idea,  in  the  first  passion  that  inspired  it  and 
gave  it  birth,  according  to  the  account  of  its  own  raison  d'etre 
which  it  offers  to  the  historical  student.  Nonconformity  is  a 
religions  force  before  all  else.  It  was  this  it  set  out  to  be.  And 
modern  Nonconformity,  if  it  claim  to  be  in  the  strict  line  of 
descent  from  the  Nonconformity  whereof  history  tells,  must  be 
the  same. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  thus  casting  our  glance  back  upon  the 
earlier  activities  of  Nonconformity  we  come  upon  some  that 
wear  a  political  look.  But  the  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that, 
in  so  far  as  Nonconformity  was  political  at  all,  it  was  so  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  ideals  it  loved  the  best.  Necessarily, 
they  who  attempted  reform  of  the  Church  from  within  came  to  a 
certain  extent  into  the  political  field,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  State 
Church  they  attempted  to  reform.  But  it  was  for  religion’s  sake 
they  essayed  their  task.  And  they  who  called  for  severance  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State  still  more  markedly  touched  political 
matters — the  rather  curious  position  being  this,  that,  since  the 
Church  was  connected  with  the  political  sphere,  they  inevitably 
became  political  themselves  in  declaring  that  this  should  not  be. 
But  still  it  was  for  religion’s  sake  they  lifted  their  call.  And 
the  thing  to  be  noted,  as  bearing  upon  the  present  condition, 
is  that  the  propagation  of  the  disestabli.shment  idea  is  the  only 
\  political  activity  wherein  modern  Nonconformity,  if  it  remain 
,  faithful  to  its  own  original  constitutive  idea,  cari  in  its  corporate 
!  capacity  legitimately  engage.  Whether  on  general  grounds  it 
is  advisable  or  not  that  Nonconformity  should  do  this  is  another 
[  thing.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  a  disestablishment  campaign, 

I  whenever  it  be  entered  upon ,  needs  to  be  carefully  disciplined ; 
I  and  it  is  only  from  the  ground  of  religious  interests — not  from 
the  more  doubtful  and  less  elevated  ground  of  “religious 
equality,”  as  the  phrase  runs — that  the  campaign  should  start. 
The  lower  argument  may  be  valid  for  the  politician  as  politician  : 
the  Nonconformist  Churches,  as  Churches,  are  called  to  act,  if  they 
act  at  all,  only  from  the  higher.  At  any  rate,  whether  or  no 
consideration  would  hold  it  for  Nonconformity’s  duty  to  press 
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the  disestablishment  idea  at  the  present  juncture,  such  pressure 
is,  let  it  be  repeated,  the  one  line  of  political  action  which  Non¬ 
conformity,  in  faithfulness  to  its  own  constitutive  idea,  can  adopt 
— and  this  only  on  the  ground  that  disestablishment  would 
permit  religion  more  perfectly  to  accomplish  its  w'ork.  It  was  in 
spiritual  ideals  that  Nonconformity  found  the  source  of  its  being; 
it  is  in  spiritual  ideals  that  it  must  find  its  inspiration  to-day; 
and,  if  it  be  political  at  all,  it  must  be  political  for  the  sake  of 
spiritual  ideals  alone. 

III. 

But  if  the  condemnation  of  Nonconformity’s  present  corporate 
participation  in  political  affairs  thus  emerges  from  a  right  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Nonconformity’s  original  idea  and  ideal,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  also  comes  out  of  a  right  appreciation  of  Nonconformity’s 
subsequent  course.  For  what  happened  was  that  the  political 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Nonconformity  with  the  object 
of  retarding  or  crushing  it  (mistakenly  brought  to  bear,  as  prac¬ 
tically  all  would  now  admit)  drove  Nonconformity  into  a  political 
fight  for  life.  There  is  no  space,  nor  any  need,  to  recapitulate 
the  long  story.  Acts  of  Uniformity,  Test  Acts,  Toleration  Acts, 
and  the  rest,  dropped  upon  the  Statute  Book  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  conflict  between  men  who  claimed  the  elemen¬ 
tary  right  to  bear  their  religious  witness  in  their  own  way  and 
a  State  which  chose  to  treat  the  claim  as  an  offence  against  itself. 
Later,  there  have  been  the  numerous  struggles  through  which 
Nonconformists,  having  won  recognition  of  their  right  to  be, 
attained  slowly  and  painfully  to  recognition  of  their  more  positke 
civic  rights,  of  their  title  to  have  the  educational  doors  thrown 
open  to  them,  of  their  claim  not  to  be  penalised  for  their  Non¬ 
conformity  in  matters  of  marriage  and  burial  and  the  like.  It 
was  a  fight  long  and  hard  through  which  all  these  things  were 
won ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Noncon¬ 
formists  should  remember  at  what  great  cost  they  obtained  this 
freedom,  and  that  the  iron  of  the  struggle  should  have  entered 
deeply  into  their  souls.  Those  who  withstood  them  in  their 
effort  to  secure  what  were  in  no  sense  privileges,  but  the  most 
elementary  rights  to  which  all  honest  men  can  lay  claim,  must 
bear  their  blame  in  the  estimation  of  men  so  long  as  history’s 
page  is  read.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Nonconformity,  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  carrying  on  a  political  struggle  for  existence,  and 
under  the  lasting  effects  the  struggle  wrought,  should  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  political  habit.  At  any  rate,  it  was  in  this  way,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  the  political  habit  was  acquired.  Moreover,  it  was 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  that,  while  the  fight  went  on,  the 
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progressive  political  parties  should  support  the  Nonconformist 
contention,  and  that  the  political  parties  which  stood  for  the 
glorification  of  things  as  they  were  should  resist  it ;  and  thus, 
equally  beyond  doubt,  came  the  tendency  of  Nonconformity  to 
identify  itself — or,  rather,  to  assume  its  necessary  identification 
—with  the  progressive  party  in  which  it  had  found  its  first  allies. 
What  we  see,  therefore,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  Nonconformist 
evolution,  is  first  of  all  that  Nonconformity  w’as  compelled  to 
enter  upon  and  to  maintain  a  political  fight  of  sternest  kind  for  its 
own  existence,  then  that  it  found  in  one  political  party  an  ally 
willing  to  assist  it  in  that  life-and-death  struggle,  and  then  that 
Nonconformity — partly,  perhaps,  by  way  of  a  merely  natural,  an 
almost  unconscious  and  automatic,  transition,  and  partly  by  way 
of  payment  to  the  party  which  had  helped  it — came  to  conceive 
itself  as  a  political  force  and  to  take  part  in  politics  in  the  wider 
sense  and  upon  the  wider  field.  In  other  words,  the  means  came 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  end,  or  for  one  of  the  principal  ends.  The 
political  activity  of  Nonconformity  is  cherished  and  remains, 
although  its  first  object  is  gained.  New  objects,  consequently, 
must  be  found — and  found  they  have  been.  It  was  political 
activity  for  spiritual  aims  before,  including,  of  course,  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  Nonconformity  itself  on  behalf  of  those  aims. 
It  is  political  activity  for  ix)lilical  ends  now.  Having  been  driven 
into  political  action  in  order  to  win  and  keep  any  standing- 
ground  at  all.  Nonconformity  maintained  and  maintains  political 
action  irrespective  of  any  danger  to  its  own  life  :  it  must  still ,  so 
to  say,  employ  the  weapons  which  saved  it  once,  even  though  the 
original  foes  challenge  and  threaten  no  more ;  and  a  method  of 
action  adopted  in  the  time  of  special  stress  holds  its  place  as  a 
chief  element  in  the  normal  programme  when  the  primary  justi¬ 
fication  of  it  has  disappeared. 

It  must  be  added  that  from  the  education  controversy  of  recent 
years  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  Nonconformity  to  take  political 
action  as  of  the  very  essence  of  its  life  received  a  fresh  impulse. 
For  here  again  Nonconformity  conceived  itself  called  upon  for 
a  re-assertion  of  its  religious  ideas,  for  a  re-defence  of  its  primary 
spiritual  ideals.  It  felt  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  actually  required 
it,  by  forcing  it  to  help  on  a  further  endowment  of  certain  forms 
of  religion,  to  plunge  a  sword  into  its  own  heart.  It  conceived 
itself  called  upon,  that  is,  to  repel  an  attack  upon  its  very  life. 
The  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  need  not  here  be 
discussed.^  At  any  rate.  Nonconformity,  reading  the  situation 

(1)  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  the  writer  had  perhaps  better  state  that 
on  the  question  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  he  holds  what  may  be  called  the  usual 
Nonconformist  view. 
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rightly  or  wrongly  according  to  its  lights,  found  itself  flung  once 
more  upon  the  political  line — compelled,  in  its  organised  and 
corporate  capacity,  as  Church  or  Churches,  to  take  part  in  the 
political  fray.  The  pity  of  it  lies  here — that  the  fresh  necessity 
for  political  action  found  among  the  existing  tendencies  of  Non¬ 
conformity  so  much  in  harmony  with  itself,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  accentuated  those  tendencies  in  its  turn.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  indeed,  to  everyone  who  observes  Nonconformity  from  the 
inside,  and  probably  to  observers  from  the  outside  as  well,  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  education  struggle  Nonconformity  has 
become  more  political  than  ever,  and  this  quite  apart  from  the 
education  question  itself — more  given  up  in  all  its  meetings  to 
political  discussion,  more  ready  to  give  forth  ex  cathedra  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  any  and  every  political  problem  of  the  day. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  present  writer’s  chief  regrets,  in  regard  to 
the  education  difficulty,  that  its  emergence — its  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  emergence,  if  only  the  statesmen  I’esponsible  had  read  the 
situation  aright — has,  besides  giving  rise  to  a  controversy  so  em¬ 
bittered  and  acute,  intensified  Nonconformity’s  political  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  thus  driven  it  further  along  the  path  away  from  its 
original  spiritual  ideals.  It  is  true  that  Nonconformity  should 
have  avoided  the  snare ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that, 
with  its  eyes  already  blinded  to  the  downward-dipping  of  its 
road,  it  should  have  seen  clearly,  when  the  new  crisis  came.  Now 
it  was  likely  to  go  still  further  down  the  slope.  At  any  rate, 
modern  history  has  undoubtedly  repeated  the  old.  In  former 
times,  Nonconformity  was  forced  into  political  action — for  the 
sake  of  religious  ideals.  Then  the  political  action,  apart  from  the 
religious  ideals,  came  to  be  in  itself  a  cherished  thing.  And  in 
the  last  few  years  the  same  process  has  been  once  again  gone 
through — or  rather,  the  condition  of  things  resulting  from  the 
first  process  has  been  once  again  deepened  and  confirmed. 

IV. 

How  far,  indeed,  the  process  has  been  carried,  no  one  who 
looks  from  within,  and  open-eyed,  upon  the  working  of  Non¬ 
conformity  can  fail  to  see.  The  Free  Church  Councils — those 
bodies  of  comparatively  recent  origin  upon  which  the  different 
Nonconformist  Churches  join  forces  to  watch  over  the  interests 
held  to  be  common  to  them  all — practically  make  the  programme 
of  their  meetings  relate,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  the  programme 
of  the  Government  of  the  day ;  and  their  discussions  circle  almost 
entirely  round  proposed  legislation,  supporting  or  condemning 
it  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  proclaimed,  in  effect,  by  thus  con- 
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centrating  upon  legislation  proposed  or  passed,  that  the  interests 
common  to  all  the  Nonconformists  are  the  political  interests  of 
the  hour.  The  larger  annual  gatherings  of  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  are  run  upon  similar  lines ;  and  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
district  or  county  or  sectional  meetings  the  same  thing  holds 
good.  Even  in  “church  meetings” — meetings  of  the  individual 
churches,  called  nominally  for  the  dispatch  of  each  church’s 
business  affairs — political  resolutions  are  frequently  introduced. 
The  denominational  newspapers  are  very  largely  political,  and 
simply  assume  that  their  readers  must  be  supporters  of  a  Liberal 
regime,  indeed  partisans  of  no  mild  order.  At  election  'times 
Nonconformists  hold  meetings — again,  let  it  be  emphasised,  as 
;  Nonconformists — to  determine  what  their  course  of  action  shall 
^  be,  the  result,  however,  being  in  all  normal  cases  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  And  all  this  goes  on  just  as  much  in  regard  to  questions 
'  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  existence  of  Nonconformity  and 
'  its  rightful  w'ork  of  furthering  spiritual  ideals  as  in  regard  to  any 
;  question  (the  Education  Act,  for  instance)  that  does  so  bear, 
i  Nothing  comes  amiss.  Nonconformity  has  taken  all  political 
I  knowledge  for  its  province.  One  need  not  labour  the  point;  for, 
i  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political  action  of  Nonconformity  would 
I  hardly  be  denied,  and  is  frequently  gloried  in.  It  is  true  that 
\  an  occasional  voice  of  protest  is  raised.  Some  years  since  a  tutor 
;;  of  Mansfield  College — Mr.  Frank  Lenwood — wrote  to  the 
'  Examiner,  as  the  Congregational  organ  was  then  called,  to  put 
,  the  question  “  Are  we  becoming  too  political  ?  ”  and  to  ask  whether 
;  there  really  was  no  place  among  Congregationalists  for  anyone 
j  fthough  he  himself  was  not  in  that  position)  who  did  not  think 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Education  Act  wholly  bad.  Recently  Mr.  Cadbury, 
who  had  himself  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  Free 
Church  Councils,  and  is  known  as  a  supporter  of  the  present 
Government’s  licensing  policy,  declared  against  the  action  of  the 
Councils  in  calling  meetings  for  the  direct  discussion  of  the 
■  Licensing  Bill,  saying  in  effect  that  such  action  was  ultra  vires 
altogether.  And  signs  may  now  and  then  be  discerned,  voices 
now  and  then  be  overheard,  which  indicate  that  in  some  quarters 
I  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unrest.  But  on  the  whole  the  thing 
;  goes  on.  They  who  feel  some  stirring  of  disquiet  for  the  most 
,  part  hold  their  peace,  knowing  into  what  a  suddenly-frosted  atmo¬ 
sphere  any  word  of  protest  would  pass.  And  if  on  rare  occasions 
something  like  a  recollection  of  its  true  and  higher  call  runs 
through  a  Nonconformist  gathering — something  like  a  suspicion 
that  its  true  and  higher  call  is  being  neglected,  and  the  instru- 
nients  it  has  at  command  for  the  fulfilling  of  that  call  forfeiting 
their  fineness  and  their  edge  through  its  absorption  in  other 
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things — the  mood,  too,  soon  passes  away.  Not  long  since  the 
writer,  sitting  as  an  accredited  delegate  at  a  sectional  meeting 
of  his  denomination,  heard  an  address,  not  without  moving  power, 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  more  spiritual  method  and  more 
enthusiastic  spiritual  work  if  the  denomination  would  justify  its 
continued  existence  to  its  time.  The  address  was  really  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  political  Nonconformity.  The  meeting  cheered,  and 
through  one  or  two  applauded  spokesmen  declared  its  conviction 
that  the  message  just  delivered  was  the  one  precisely  fitted  to 
the  day— and  within  a  few  minutes  was  engaged  in  animated 
discussion,  or  rather  eulogy,  of  the  Licensing  and  Education  Bills, 
the  arguments  of  the  political  leader-writers  during  the  previous 
months  being  reproduced  with  scarcely  any  variation  of  phrase, 
and  the  oratory  of  the  political  platforms  finding  clear  echoes  in 
all  that  was  said.  So  vanishes  the  transient  gleam !  Occasional 
protest  there  may  be  :  occasional  stirring  of  deeper  aspiration 
toward  a  nobler  call  there  may  be.  But  these  things — alas!- 
go  for  little  or  nothing ;  and  Nonconformity  takes  its  place,  for 
the  most  part  contentedly,  as  one  of  the  political  forces  of  the 
time.  It  gives,  in  its  representative  meetings,  a  somewhat  infre¬ 
quent  side-glance  towards  purely  religious  interests  and  themes 
— and  that  has  to  suffice.  The  actual  business  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  or  of  the  Church  it  must  perforce  transact.  But  that  once 
done  with,  it  is  politics,  not  religion,  that  comes  in  to  fill  up  the 
time.  And  so  far  is  this  from  being  a  fancy-picture  that,  as 
previously  stated,  the  thing  is  not  only  admitted,  but  gloried  in; 
and  it  is  definitely  declared,  when  the  matter  is  pressed,  that 
precisely  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  does  Nonconformity 
do  its  duty  and  discharge  the  mission  for  which  it  has  been  sent. 

What  can  be  said  of  all  this  when  the  constitutive  idea  of  Non¬ 
conformity,  its  original  inspiring  motive,  is  borne  in  mind  or 
recalled?  Nonconformity  existed  in  order  to  the  furtherance  of 
goodness,  of  certain  exercises  and  practices  of  the  soul  whereby 
goodness  might  be  won.  Only  in  one  way,  then,  could  all  these 
things  be  justified.  They  would  be  justified  only  if  the  policy 
of  the  party  with  which  Nonconformity  allies  itself,  the  [wlitical 
measures  which  Nonconformity  supports — if  these  were  obviously 
and  patently  directed  towards  the  furtherance  of  goodness,  right¬ 
eousness,  all  the  aims  that  religion  has  in  view,  and  if  the 
opposing  policies  and  measures  were  as  obviously  and  patently 
directed  to  the  hindrance  of  those  aims.  Then,  indeed,  it  would 
be  Nonconformity’s  clear  duty  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
policy  which  made  for  the  realisation  of  Nonconformity’s  own 
ideals  ;  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  choose  between  one  political 
party  and  another  would  really  be  to  choose  between  religion 
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and  irreligion — and  only  in  one  w^ay  could  the  choice  of  any 
religious  man  (Nonconformist  or  anything  else)  be  cast.  But 
then,  of  course,  politics  would  no  more  be  politics  at  all.  And, 
whatever  may  sometimes  be  said  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  not 
even  the  most  militant  political  Nonconformist  believes  that  care 
for  religion  is  confined  to  the  party  which  he  supports,  or  that 
religion  is  definitely  helped  by  one  set  of  measures  and  definitely 
hindered  by  the  other.  In  the  last  resort  politics  is  a  question  of 
method,  a  question  as  to  whether  an  aim  held  in  common  by 
all  serious  politicians — the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — may 
best  be  realised  along  the  lines  of  this  programme  or  of  that. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  current  Licensing  Bill,^  in  connection 
with  which  w'e  perhaps  come  nearer  to  a  definite  relation  between 
politics  and  religion — at  any  rate  between  politics  and  morality — 
than  in  connection  wdth  any  other,  no  one  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  serious  politicians  who  oppose  the  projected  legislation 
are  unfavourably  disposed  to  sobriety,  and  that  care  for  the 
virtue  of  temperance  is  confined  to  those  who  support  the  present 
Bill.  And  certainly  in  other  things  there  is  no  immediate  or 
definite  relation  between  political  problems  and  religious  ideals. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  declare  that  care  for  goodness  inspires 
one  set  of  political  ideas  and  has  no  part  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
rest.  And  if  this  cannot  be  said,  and  if  the  saying  of  this  would 
be  the  only  justification  for  identifying  a  religious  association 
with  a  political  propaganda.  Nonconformity,  so  far  as  it  allows 
itself  to  become  political,  stands  condemned. 

V. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  whole  matter,  how’ever,  is  the 
disadvantage  and  loss  suffered  by  Nonconformity  itself  through 
its  devotion  to  political  affairs.  Underneath  all  the  loud  voices 
!  through  which  organised  Nonconformity  contributes  its  share  to 
I  the  political  discussions  of  the  day,  underneath  all  the  compla- 
i  cency  with  which  Nonconformity  as  a  whole  hugs  the  sense  of 
1  its  own  political  importance  and  powder,  underneath  all  the 
successes  w'hich  Nonconformity  wins  in  the  political  arena  (and 
the  writer  has  no  desire  to  minimise  them) ,  there  is  going  on  a 
process  of  weakening  and  decay  whereby  Nonconformity  is  losing 
.both  love  for  its  proper  work  and  capability  for  the  doing  of  it. 
However  the  fact  may  be  temporarily  disguised,  it  will  stand 
out  clear  some  day ;  for  at  some  time  or  other  Nonconformity 
''ill  once  again  become  conscious  of  its  true  obligations  and  of 

(1)  Again,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  perhaps  it  had  better  be  stated  that 
the  writer  supports  the  Bill. 
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its  rightful  call,  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  the  mission  which 
it  has  so  sadly  neglected  for  the  sake  of  other  things  ;  and  together 
with  that  returning  consciousness  must  come  the  consciousness 
of  possessing  only  a  rusted  equipment  and  a  half-paralysed  arm. 
And  Nonconformity,  in  its  awakening,  must  surely  flush  with 
shame  to  think  that  while  for  many  a  year  it  has  been  making 
numerous  and  ardent  politicians,  it  has  made  scarce  any  saints. 
For  this  is  the  true  summing-up  of  the  situation — and  its  bitter 
irony  too. 

Short  of  this,  indeed,  there  are  many  disadvantages  brought 
upon  Nonconformity,  or  at  least  upon  not  a  few  of  its  members, 
by  the  political  tendencies  which  dominate  it  to-day.  For  one 
thing,  co-operation  betw^een  Nonconformists  and  other  religious 
men  is  in  many  w'ays  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Nonconformity 
so  ostentatiously  proclaims  itself  to  be  of  one  political  colour  prac¬ 
tically  throughout.  Since  Nonconformity  itself  is  allied  with 
one  party,  they  who  ally  themselves  with  Nonconformity,  even 
for  strictly  religious  or  philanthropic  aims,  seem  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  to  ally  themselves  with  that  party  too — and  hence  the 
hesitation  of  many ,  and  the  half-heartedness  of  many  more  when 
the  first  suspicion  has  been  overcome  and  something  like  a 
partnership  has  come  into  play.  For  another  thing,  they  who 
formally  associate  themselves  with  Nonconformity  in  the  way  of 
membership  find  themselves  expected  to  take  a  political  side.  It 
is  quietly  assumed  that  this  is  the  side  to  which  they  belong- 
as  if  Nonconformity  and  Liberalism  were  interchangeable  term?. 
And  anyone  who  may  chance  to  hold  other  political  view’s  finds 
that  in  a  hundred  subtle  ways  he  is  set  at  a  distance  from  his 
fellows — the  result  being  that  his  Church  associations  come  to 
be  a  source  of  jarring  and  discomfort  instead  of  a  means  of  grace. 
He  is  looked  upon  with  the  kind  of  curiosity,  more  or  less 
tolerant,  which  is  bestowed  upon  Nature’s  freaks;  and  the  sense 
of  being  the  object  of  a  curiosity  like  this  is  scarcely  a  help  to 
the  soul.  And  yet  again,  the  non-political  minister — the  minister 
who,  remembering  the  one  object  for  which  all  Churches  stand, 
seeks  to  devote  himself  to  it — is  looked  upon  askance,  as  the 
present  w’riter  know\s  full  well.  For  such  a  man  there  is  hardly 
any  place  in  Nonconformity  at  all.  He  is  not  up-to-date.  He  is 
thought  to  be  one  who  sulks  in  his  tent  when  the  army  goes 
out  to  war.  And  thus,  if  one  reckoned  up  the  minor  disadvan¬ 
tages,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  w’hich  Nonconformity  brings  upon 
itself  by  its  identification  with  a  particular  set  of  political  aims 
and  with  one  party  in  the  State,  the  total  would  not  be  small 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Nonconformity  is  producing  a  sense  of 
friction  at  many  points  of  its  organism,  as  it  w’ere  rubbing  sore 
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places  not  a  few  by  its  incessant  application  of  the  political 
spur.  And  such  things  as  these,  minor  though  they  may  be,  are 
worth  at  least  a  little  thought. 

But  the  greatest  and  saddest  loss  is,  as  was  said,  the  loss  of 
distinctly  spiritual  power.  Nonconformity,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  just  now  by  way  of  making  saints.  Its  whole  atmosphere 
is  not  that  wherein  sainthood  grows.  One  does  not  feel,  as  time 
after  time  one  enters  into  its  temples,  that  here  is  a  spot  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  vision  of  God,  a  spot  fenced  round  from  the  intrusion 
of  all  influences  save  those  that  come  out  of  the  Infinite  Holiness 
for  the  making  holy  of  men.  Somehow  one  feels  more  and  more 
that  the  distinctly  religious  utterances  to  which  one  listens  are 
merely  a  sort  of  interlude ;  and  the  religious  utterances,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  ring  hollow  upon  the  ear.  One  hears 
them  with  a  constantly-haunting  remembrance  of  the  other  utter¬ 
ances  which  went  before,  and  with  an  expectation  that  any 
moment  these  may  break  out  again.  The  shadow  of  a  merely 
secular  traffic  lies  upon  the  altars  even  in  the  house  of  prayer  : 
the  traces  of  it  seem  to  lie  upon  the  floor.  The  turning  to  distinc¬ 
tively  spiritual  matters  is  made,  one  feels,  with  effort.  Noncon¬ 
formity,  even  in  its  ordinary  religious  service,  hardly  seems  at 
home  in  this  close  contact  with  heaven.  The  old  impulses,  the  old 
spiritual  passions,  the  old  spiritual  flood-tides,  are  not  here.  All 
this,  it  is  conceded,  is  not  a  matter  susceptible  of  proof  in  the  strict 
sense.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  soul’s  experience  amid  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  environment.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true.  Whoso 
denies  it  must  he  left  with  his  denial — only  showing  by  his  denial 
how  his  soul’s  sensitiveness  is  impaired.  Nonconformity  is  out 
of  touch  with  the  eternal  realities  whereto  it  is  supposed  to  bear 
witness.  Of  course,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should 
become  so.  It  cannot  spend  the  substance  of  its  strength  upon 
one  set  of  ideals  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  perfectly-consecrated 
servant  and  instrument  of  another.  And  behind  the  Noncon¬ 
formity  of  our  day  one  seems  to  discern  the  spiritual  ideals  for 
whose  sake  it  came  into  existence  standing  bereft  of  their  witness , 
unable  to  make  their  appeal  because  their  messenger  runs  the 
errands  of  other  lords — giving  to  its  first  masters  a  moment’s 
service  now  and  then,  but  rendering  even  that  almost  valueless, 
inasmuch  as  its  whole  manner  and  tone  and  look  are  those  of  the 
lower  service  rather  than  those  of  the  higher.  Nonconformity 
pays  heavily,  on  any  system  of  right  reckoning,  for  its  political 
success.  Its  power  of  making  saints  is  gone. 

In  this  lies  the  answer  to  those  who  say  that,  whatever  the 
original  constitutive  idea  and  ideal  of  Nonconformity  may  have 
been ,  its  subsequent  adoption  of  the  political  method  is  justifiable 
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on  the  ground  of  the  changing  necessities  of  changing  times. 
This  adoption  has  been,  it  is  said,  a  needed  development,  and 
must  not  be  condemned  merely  because  it  is  something  new. 
Why  should  not  Nonconformity,  like  other  movements,  add  new 
interests  to  the  old?  Yes,  but  if  the  adding  of  the  new  interests 
means  the  surrender  of  the  old — what  then?  If  it  be  not  really 
an  addition,  but  an  exchange?  If  the  process  be,  not  a  growth, 
but  the  dying  of  one  life  and  the  resurrection  of  a  second  ?  What 
then?  These  are  the  questions  which  Nonconformity  ought  to 
face. 

Years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham — magnum  atque 
mirabile  nomen — himself,  as  a  citizen,  a  politician  of  ardent  type, 
held  aloof  from  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Free 
Church  Councils  because  he  foresaw  the  political  absorption  of 
Free  Churchism  which  was  likely  to  result,  and  dreaded  the  loss 
of  spiritual  power  which  that  absorption  would  entail.  Noncon¬ 
formity  was  heedless  of  his  prophecy,  and  went  on  its  way— 
only  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  which  it  had  despised.  It  makes  no 
saints. 

VI. 

The  change  for  which  the  writer  would  plead  has  already  been 
more  than  once  suggested  or  implied.  The  Nonconformist 
Churches  should  realise  afresh  their  constitutive  idea — which  is 
that  the  Church  exists  solely  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  ideals,  for 
the  sake  of  making  character,  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  and  creating 
goodness,  for  the  sake  of  persuading  to  those  exercises  and 
cultures  of  the  soul  by  means  of  which  goodness  can  be  obtained. 
The  Church,  as  such,  has  no  concern  with  political  affairs.  This 
is  not  to  say  (and  one  needs  to  re-emphasise  this,  because  the 
present  contention  is  so  often  misrepresented  by  its  opponents, 
and,  having  been  misrepresented,  is  answered  by  a  sneer)  that 
the  individual  Church-member  has  no  concern  with  politics.  But 
it  is  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  Church-member,  that  his  political 
functions  devolve  upon  him.  When  it  is  declared  that  the  Church, 
as  a  Church,  is  outside  the  political  sphere  and  should  keep  outside 
of  it,  there  is  no  advocacy  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  some  (by 
Plymouth  Brethrenism,  for  instance) — the  attitude  which  implies 
that  political  affairs  belong  to  a  kingdom  of  evil  from  which 
religious  men  and  women  should  stand  aloof.  On  the  contrary, 
the  individual  Church-member,  having  given  himself  up  to,  and 
profited  by,  the  spiritual  ministries  of  his  Church,  will  be  all  the 
better  equipped  for  the  tasks  of  citizenship,  and  wdll  throw 
himself  into  political  affairs,  if  he  elects  to  do  so,  with  all  the 
greater  wdsdom,  with  all  the  worthier  motive,  and  with  all  the 
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purer  and  more  unselfish  aspirations  for  the  general  social  good. 
Also,  in  the  contention  that  direct  interference  with  political 
affairs  lies  outside  the  Church’s  constitutive  idea,  there  is  no 
depreciation  of  zeal  for  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  no  denial 
of  the  fact  that  love  for  one’s  fellow-men  is  one  of  the  supreme 
manifestations  of  a  Christian  character  and  life.  It  is  by  confusing 
the  issue  on  this  point  that  the  fiery  advocates  of  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  often  maintain  their  case.  Eeligious 
people  have  thought  too  much  about  the  mere  saving  of  their 
own  souls — so  runs  the  conventional  cry  of  the  day — and  there¬ 
fore,  by  way  of  putting  this  right,  it  is  the  Church’s  duty  to  take 
up  a  definite  politico-social  mission  and  directly  to  influence  the 
legislation  of  the  time  on  behalf  of  the  masses  of  men.  The 
premise  may  be  admitted ;  but  the  conclusion  does  not  follow. 
Religious  people  may  have  forgotten  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
men;  but  the  inference  is  simply  this,  that  they  must  remember 
it  now,  and  in  the  sphere  where  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
not  that  the  Church,  as  such,  must  do  it  for  them.  In  so  far  as 
the  Church  is  blameworthy  in  the  matter,  it  is  because  it  has  not 
taught  men  that  the  service  of  man  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  of  God.  This  task,  too  long  neglected,  by  all  means  let 
the  Church  discharge.  The  service  of  man  is  an  essential  part 
of  goodness  itself,  and  the  Church  must  say  so.  But  it  is  not 
the  Church’s  task  to  indicate  along  what  lines  the  service  is  to 
be  rendered.  The  deciding  of  that  question  devolves  upon  the 
Church-member  when  he  quits  the  plane  of  Churchmanship  for 
the  plane  of  citizenship.  The  “I  ought”  is  to  seize  upon  him 
within  the  Church.  The  “how” — the  method — is  an  affair  for 
without  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  current  Non¬ 
conformist  political  activity  attempts  to  justify  itself  for  allotting 
a  distinctive  social  mission  to  the  Church  as  such  by  laying  stress 
upon  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  “kingdom,”  and  interpreting 
the  “kingdom”  as  signifying  a  perfect  social  order.  It  becomes 
ii  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Church,  on  this  reading,  to  make 
I  the  “kingdom,”  the  perfect  social  order,  come.  Indeed,  a  certain 
school  of  thought  has  lately  sought  to  make  oul  that  the  producing 
I  of  the  perfect  social  order  was  the  sole  object  the  Founder  of 
j  Christianity  had  in  view.  One  is  grateful  to  Principal  Forsyth 
;  for  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  this  utterly  mistaken  idea  of 
i  the  “kingdom,”  and  for  re-affirming  that  the  “kingdom  ”  in  the 
^ew  Testament  means  the  kingdom  of  goodness  in  the  hearts 
^  of  men.^  Only  under  the  necessities  of  the  special  pleader  could 
f  the  other  interpretation  ever  have  come  into  vogue.  So,  once 
again— it  is  within  the  Church  that  the  man  is  to  be  made  good. 

I  (1)  In  his  recent  tractate  on  Socialism,  the  Church,  and  the  Poor. 
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This  done,  or  in  process  of  being  done,  he  will  go  out  to  take  up 
his  activities  as  citizen  and  member  of  the  State,  and  will  do  ' 
this  all  the  better  for  the  morally  elevating  ministry  which  the 
Church  has  wrought  within  him.  And  this  contention,  rightly 
understood,  leaves  no  opening  for  the  sneer  which  modern  Non¬ 
conformity  delights  to  level  against  those  who  are  reluctant  to 
“bring  politics  into  the  Church.”  The  sneer  comes  trippingly  ® 
off  the  tongue,  and  may  be  heard  at  very  many  Nonconformist  i 
gatherings  when  the  political  fires  have  been  fed  by  fervent  I 
oratory.  But  it  is  irrelevant  altogether.  For  the  simple  reply  | 
is  this.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  religious  man  is  not  to  I 
take  interest  in  political  affairs.  It  is  contended  simply  that,  as  ? 
a  Church-member,  political  affairs  are  not  within  his  view.  It  " 
is  possible  to  take  religion  into  politics  without  taking  politics  ■ 
into  religion — and  the  former  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  When  i 
the  Church-member  passes  beyond  the  Church’s  gates,  he  may  g 
be  the  most  ardent  politician  of  them  all — and  will  certainly, 
other  things  being  equal,  if  the  Church  has  truly  done  its  work  : 
for  his  inner  life,  be  the  best.  I 

Whether,  in  the  event  of  Nonconformity  readjusting  its  atti-  I 
tude,  the  majority  of  Nonconformists  w'ould  hold  to  their  present  | 
political  allegiance,  need  not  be  discussed.  Political  choice  would, ; 
at  any  rate,  have  a  clear  field,  and  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  I 
any  supposed  necessary  harmony  between  Nonconformity  an’  f 


one  particular  political  school.  And  other  considerations— such  | 
as  the  value  of  the  party  system,  or  the  degree  in  which  legisla¬ 
tion,  beneficial  on  the  surface,  may  tend  to  the  spread  of  the 
materialistic  spirit — would  at  least  have  a  chance  of  being  taken 
into  the  account.  But  all  this  is  as  it  may  be.  And  even  if  not  i 
a  single  Nonconformist  revised  his  political  attitude,  the  gain  b 
would  be  incalculable.  For  once  more  Nonconformity  would  be  | 
what  it  set  out  to  be — the  clear-voiced  witness  to  goodness  and  to  Ir 
God ,  with  no  message  to  deliver  save  the  message  which  bids  men  | 
be  worthy  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven.  Once  again  its 
atmosphere  would  be  that  of  the  temple  rather  than  that  of  the 
committee-room  and  the  hustings.  Once  again  it  would  make 
saints.  The  writer’s  plea  really  comes,  in  brief,  to  this— that 
Nonconformity  should  mind  its  own  business  and  keep  to  its  own 
particular  line.  It  is  a  noble  business,  an  exalted  line.  And 
although  the  plea  strikes  against  much  of  the  jargon  of  the 
hour,  the  writer  is  persuaded  that,  if  the  plea  were  only  con¬ 
sidered,  Nonconformity  would  come  to  see  how,  in  hearkening 
it,  lies  its  own  best  hope  of  resuming  a  really  elevated  spiritual 
crusade,  and  of  going  forth  upon  it  “clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the 
moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.” 

A  Nonconformist  Ministeb. 
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At  a  time  when  all  sorts  of  Socialist  schemes  for  the  relief  of 
poverty  are  being  boomed  by  politicians,  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  a  piece  of  Socialistic  legislation  which,  with  many 
modifications,  has  stood  the  test  of  three  centuries  of  experience. 
There  are  some  people  who  hold  that  the  English  Poor  Law  is  a 
vicious  and  needless  law.  They  hold  that  if  we  had  had  no 
Poor  Law  in  this  country  we  should  have  avoided  many  evils 
from  which  the  nation  has  suffered,  and  that  we  certainly 
should  have  had  less  poverty  in  our  midst.  Such  a  statement 
cannot  be  either  proved  or  disproved,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  other  countries  which  have  no  Poor  Law'  of  the 
English  type  suffer  quite  as  much  from  poverty  as  England 
does.  Many  of  them  suffer  more,  and,  what  is  equally 
serious,  they  are  more  liable  to  fierce  popular  outbreaks  from 
which  England,  on  the  w'hole,  has  been  extraordinarily  free. 
Miss  Leonard,  in  her  admirable  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
English  Poor  Law  relief,  mentions  that  Louise  Michel,  the 
famous  French  Socialist,  was  more  struck  with  the  English 
system  of  poor  relief  than  by  any  other  English  institution, 
and  said  that  a  like  system  in  France  would  have  prevented  the 
French  Eevolution. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
English  Poor  Law’,  w’e  shall  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  ancestors  w’ere  justified  in  the  measures  they  then 
adopted,  though  it  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  those  mea¬ 
sures,  framed  for  the  necessities  of  that  time,  are  equally  suitable 
to  the  present  age.  The  century  that  preceded  the  passing  of 
the  famous  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  century  of  transition. 
The  independent  pow’er  of  the  nobility  had  been  broken  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  century  by  Henry  VII.,  and  the  nobles  no 
longer  found  it  necessary  to  keep  bands  of  armed  men  in  their 
service.  The  retainers,  thus  discharged,  knew  no  trade,  and 
were  thrown  upon  the  country  to  beg  or  steal.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  “Utopia,”  says,  “they  that  be  thus  destitute  of 
service  either  starve  of  hunger  or  manfully  play  the  thieves.” 
In  addition,  our  agriculture  during  the  sixteenth  century  was 
passing  through  a  revolution.  The  demand  for  wool  on  the 
Continent  w'as  so  great  that  it  became  more  profitable  for  land- 
owners  to  grow  wool  than  to  grow  corn,  and  large  tracts  of 
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land  were  laid  down  to  grass,  thus  throwing  husbandmen  out 
of  w’ork.  The  various  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country, 
and  especially  the  woollen  trade,  w^ere  also  subjected  to  frequent 
crises  by  the  disturbance  to  trade  caused  by  war.  Following 
upon  this  great  disorganisation  of  industry  came  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  w^hich  involved  the  turning  adrift  of  a  number 
of  people  w'ho  had  either  been  employed  by  the  monasteries  or 
had  lived  on  monastic  charity. 

The  first  attempts  made  to  meet  these  evils  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  punitive  character.  Thus  in  London  certain  persons 
w^ere  licensed  to  beg,  but  all  other  persons  found  begging  w'ere 
to  be  punished.  In  1524,  for  example,  it  was  ordered  by  the  City 
Council  that  “vagabonds,  mighty  of  body,  should  be  tied  at  the 
cart’s  tail,  and  be  beaten  by  the  Sheriff’s  officers  with  wffiips  in 
divers  places  of  the  City.”  They  were  also  to  have  collars  of 
iron  fixed  round  their  necks  with  the  City  arms  upon  them. 
Some  attempt  was,  however,  made  to  organise  relief  for  the 
destitute  w'hile  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  sturdy  beggar. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  great  foundations 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  City,  and  were  re-organised  as  hospitals  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick.  A  little  later  the  citizens  of  London  petitioned  King 
Edward  VI.  to  make  the  City  a  free  gift  of  the  Eoyal  Palace 
at  Bride w'ell,  with  a  view'  of  there  organising  work  for 
those  who  could  not  obtain  employment  elsewhere.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  then  as  now  the  unem¬ 
ployed  were  apt  to  become  unemployable.  In  the  petition  to  the 
King  asking  for  Bridew'ell  Palace  it  is  stated  that  “the  greatest 
number  of  beggars,  fallen  into  misery  by  lew'd  and  evil  service, 
by  w^ars,  by  sickness,  or  other  adverse  fortune,  have  so  utterly 
lost  their  credit  that  though  they  would  show  themselves  willing 
to  labour,  yet  are  they  so  suspected  and  feared  of  all  men,  that 
few  or  none  dare  or  will  receive  them  to  work  :  wherefore  we 
saw  that  there  could  be  no  means  to  amend  this  miserable  sort, 
but  by  making  some  general  provision  of  work,  wherewith  the 
willing  poor  may  be  exercised;  and  whereby  the  froward,  strong, 
and  sturdy  vagabond  may  be  compelled  to  live  profitably  to  the 
Commonwealth.”  It  was  proposed  that  various  industries 
should  be  organised  at  the  disused  palace  of  Bridew'ell,  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  for  the  sale  of  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  private  industry.  In  1557  Bridewell  w'as 
opened  on  this  basis.  The  special  object  of  this  institution, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  our  modern  w'ork- 
house  system,  was  to  control  and  organise  the  labour  of 
beggars  as  distinct  from  the  respectable  poor.  Five  years 
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previously  we  find  the  City  authorities  explicitly  stating  that 
“there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  poor  man  and  a  beggar, 
as  between  a  true  man  and  a  thief.”  Bridewell  thus  supple¬ 
mented  the  work  of  charity  done  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s.  Their  work  was  to  cure  disease ;  its  work  was  to 
discipline  idlers.  Vagrants  taken  to  Bridewell,  and  found  to  be 
ill,  were  sent  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  or  St.  Thomas’s  to  be  cured, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  been  cured,  if  pronounced  to  be  idlers, 
were  sent  back  to  Bridewell  to  be  whipped.  The  example  set 
by  the  City  of  London  in  establishing  at  Bridewell  a  general 
system  for  giving  w'ork  to  the  workless  was  followed  by  enter¬ 
prising  municipalities  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  became  incorporated  in  the  statute  law  of  the  kingdom. 

Socialists  of  to-day  are  apt  to  appeal  to  these  early  examples 
of  the  municipal  organisation  of  industry  as  an  argument  for 
their  own  theories.  They  forget  to  notice  that  the  whole  con¬ 
dition  of  society  was  then  totally  different.  The  idea  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  was  comparatively  unknown.  All  classes  were 
subject  to  compulsion.  Noblemen  who  had  come  up  to  London 
to  attend  the  King  in  Parliament  were  ordered  at  the  end  of 
the  session  to  go  back  to  their  counties,  and  had  to  go.  Number¬ 
less  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century  regulating  in  the  minutest  detail  various  manufacturing 
industries,  and  making  different  regulations  for  different  counties. 
Workmen  had  to  accept  the  wages  fixed  by  authority ; 
merchants  were  liable  to  have  their  prices  determined  by 
municipal  regulation.  As  examples  of  the  kind  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  individual  liberty  which  was  so  common  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  to  be  commonplace,  take  the  following  :  — 
In  the  township  of  Bury  in  1571  the  municipality  ordered 
everyone  to  declare  to  the  constable  every  Sunday  morning  w'here 
he  worked  every  day  in  the  week,  and  “if  any  labourer  shall  not 
be  provided  of  work  on  the  Sunday  for  the  week  following 
then  the  curate  or  constable  is  to  move  the  parish  for  work.” 
The  burgesses  also  insisted  on  everybody  going  to  church.  A 
certain  Agnes  Serval  is  ordered  “to  keep  her  church  on  the 
Sabbath  days.  If  she  fail  to  do  so  both  mother  and  daughter 
are  to  be  whipped.”  As  another  example  to  show  how  little 
removed  the  Socialism  of  our  ancestors  w'as  from  actual  slavery, 
we  have  the  Statute  of  1547  which  provides  that  a  sturdy  beggar 
might  be  made  a  slave  for  two  years,  and  if  he  ran  away  he 
might  be  enslaved  for  life.  The  sons  of  vagrants  were  to  be 
apprenticed  until  they  were  twenty-four,  and  the  daughters  until 
they  were  twent3^  If  they  rebelled  the  punishment  was  slavery. 
This  statute  was  surpassed  in  savage  severity  by  a  statute  of  1572, 
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which  prescribed  that  a  vagrant  was  to  be  whipped  and  bored 
through  the  ear  unless  somebody  would  become  surety  for  him, 
and  keep  him  in  service  for  a  year.  For  a  second  offence  he 
was  to  be  judged  a  felon  ;  for  a  third  offence  he  might  be  punished 
with  death.  There  is  evidence  that  these  savage  penalties  were 
frequently  enforced.  At  the  Middlesex  Assize  held  in  June,  1573, 
three  men  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  accused  of  being 
“over  18  years  old,  and  fit  for  labour,  but  masterless,  and  without 
any  lawful  means  of  livelihood.”  It  was  showm  in  evidence  that  a 
few  months  previously  they  had  been  whipped  and  burnt  through 
the  ear  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
against  them,  and  w’ere  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  A  woman 
w'ho  wms  found  wmndering  was  also  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
In  the  year  1590,  in  the  ten  w’eeks  between  the  6th  October  and 
the  14th  December,  seventy-one  persons  were  sentenced  at  the 
^Middlesex  Sessions  to  be  whipped  and  branded  for  vagrancy. 
(Leonard,  “English  Poor  Belief.”) 

These  whippings  and  brandings  were  in  fact  an  essential  part 
of  the  Socialistic  system  which  our  ancestors  temporarily  estab¬ 
lished.  It  w^as  impossible  to  undertake  to  provide  work  and 
maintenance  for  everybody  unless  at  the  same  time  means  were 
provided  for  coercing  the  idlers.  The  point  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  in  present-day  controversy,  for  the  modern  Socialist 
always  shirks  the  difficult  question,  “What  is  to  be  done  under 
your  system  with  those  wdio  refuse  to  w’ork?”  Our  Socialist 
ancestors  had  a  ready  answer  : — “Whip  him,  and  if  he  still 
refuses,  hang  him.” 

The  Act  upon  which  our  present  Poor  Law  system  is  founded 
was  passed  in  the  year  1597.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
measure  was  a  long  period  of  distress  which  had  lasted  for  five 
years.  Parliament  wms  overwdielmed  with  a  multitude  of  Bills 
all  proposing  different  remedies  for  the  distress,  and  for  the 
disorder  that  followed  upon  it.  Thirteen  of  these  Bills  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  exceptionally  strong  Select  Committee,  which  held 
its  meetings  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Among  its 
members  were  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke.  After  long  discussions  this  Committee  reported 
to  the  House  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Necessarily,  like 
all  good  legislation,  it  utilised  existing  institutions.  It  placed 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers,  w’ho,  with  the  consent  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
were  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  for  setting  poor  children 
to  w-ork,  or  binding  them  as  apprentices,  for  providing  adults  who 
were  unemployed  with  work  by  furnishing  raw'  materials,  and  for 
relieving  the  impotent,  the  aged,  and  the  blind.  Funds  were  to 
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be  raised  by  the  taxation  of  every  inhabitant  of  a  parish,  and  every 
occupier  of  land. 

Side  by  side  with  this  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
passed  another  Act  for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars.  This  Act  repealed  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
previous  statutes,  but  still  provided  that  vagabonds  were  to  be 
punished  by  whipping.  They  were  then  to  be  sent  to  a  house  of 
correction,  where  they  were  to  be  set  to  work,  or  else  to  gaol. 

This  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  re-enacted  in  1601, 
with  some  minor  modifications,  and  is  the  basis  of  our  existing 
poor  law.  It  may  be  added  that  considerable  difficulty  arose  with 
the  local  authorities  in  putting  the  Act  into  operation ,  and  great 
pressure  was  exercised  by  the  central  Government,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of  the 
I  Act.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  zeal  displayed  in  this  matter 
I  by  Charles  I.  was  not  unconnected  with  his  quarrel  wuth  the 
I  House  of  Commons,  thus  illustrating  the  general  truth  that 
[  Despotism  and  Socialism  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  need  not  follow  any  further  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  the  phases  through 
I  which  it  has  passed.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  above 
been  said  that  the  object  of  the  founders  of  that  law  was  to 
give  those  who  could  not  temporarily  support  themselves  an 
alternative  between  starvation  and  crime,  and  this  is  still  the 
essential  object  of  the  law.  By  maintaining  the  Poor  Law  we 
:  let  every  man  know  that  however  miserable  his  state  may  be 
he  need  not  starve.  The  existence  of  that  knowledge  prevents 
I,  despair,  and  thus  saves  those  who  have  failed  in  the  race  of  life 
from  that  extremity  of  bitterness  which  leads  to  passionate  revolt. 
This  consideration  alone  justifies  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law, 
but  the  utility  of  that  law  does  not  end  here.  The  Poor  Law’, 
if  properly  administered ,  may  do  much  more  than  merely  prevent 
despair  and  allay  passion.  It  may  also,  by  rendering  unnecessary 
and  inexcusable  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  remove 
influences  which  directly  tend  to  the  creation  of  poverty.  Where 
there  is  no  Poor  Law  every  beggar  can  appeal  to  the  public 
^\ith  a  tale  hard  to  resist.  He  can  say  that  if  he  does  not 
receive  alms  he  will  die  of  starvation,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
;  feel  confident  that  his  statement  is  false.  In  such  circum- 

1-  Stances  even  people  w’ho  are  not  specially  soft-hearted  will  feel 
bound  to  give,  and  the  tribe  of  beggars  will  correspondingly 
flourish.  This  is  no  new’  discovery.  Exactly  the  same  mischief 
that  is  done  to-day  by  Mansion  House  relief  funds,  and  funds 
for  the  unemployed,  w’as  done  three  centuries  ago  by  similar 
causes.  In  the  year  1569  there  is  the  follow’ing  interesting  record 
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in  the  Journal  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
“Forasmuch  as  experience  late  hath  shewed  that  the  charitable 
relief  given  as  well  by  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s  most  noble  pro¬ 
genitors  as  also  the  charitable  alms  from  time  to  time  collected 
within  this  City  hath  drawn  into  this  City  great  numbers  o! 
vagabonds,  rogues,  masterless  men,  and  idle  persons”  (Leonard, 
“English  Poor  Eelief  ”). 

Human  nature  seems  to  change  very  little  as  the  centuries  roll 
by.  In  the  year  1905  another  English  Queen  established  a 
charitable  relief  fund  in  London,  and  this  is  the  comment  which 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  official  of  a  country  Union  in  the 
Times  of  December  26th  of  that  year  : — “The  scum  of  England 
is  besieging  London  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  Queen’s 
Unemployed  Fund.  Last  week  our  worst  character,  who  is 
known  in  all  the  gaols  but  two,  and  in  many  of  the  workhouses 
in  England  and  Wales,  took  his  discharge  and  announced  his 
intention  of  proceeding  direct  to  London  to  share  in  the  great 
fund.” 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Poor  I  jaw  to  prevent  such  demoralisa¬ 
tion  as  this.  Where  a  well-organised  system  of  public  relief  is  in 
existence  there  is  no  excuse  for  giving  money  to  street  beggars 
or  for  establishing  night  shelters  where  free  meals  are  served 
out.  This  indiscriminate  alms-giving  is  purely  mischievous ;  it 
creates  the  very  evil  which  the  persons  who  thus  fool  aw^ay  their 
money  imagine  they  are  curing.  The  demand  creates  the  supply. 
Charitable  persons,  or  persons  w'ho  imagine  they  are  charitable, 
invite  all  and  sundry  to  come  and  consume  hot  soup  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  at  midnight,  and  as  a  consequence  a  crowd 
of  loafers  pours  out  of  the  common  lodging-houses  to  obtain  a 
gratuitous  meal.  All  these  are  people  who  ought  either  to  be 
supporting  themselves  or  else  to  be  seeking  relief  in  the  casual 
ward.  In  the  latter  case  relief  is  given  under  conditions  which 
make  it  unattractive,  and  therefore  only  those  who  are  at  the 
end  of  their  own  resources  will  seek  it.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  relief,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  shilling  to  a  street  beggar  or 
a  free  night  shelter  to  any  applicant,  is  given  unconditionally, 
those  who  are  by  nature  disposed  to  be  idle  will  find  idleness 
made  more  easy  for  them,  and  will  indulge  their  natural  pro¬ 
pensity.  Alms-giving  of  this  character  necessarily  does  mort 
harm  than  good.  To  give  a  shilling  to  a  beggar  does  not  set 
the  man  on  his  feet.  He  will  want  another  shilling  to-morrow, 
and  having  found  it  easy  to  get  one  shilling  by  beggin? 
he  will  beg  again,  and  go  on  begging  till  stopped  by  the 
police.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  who  tried  to  punish  the  giver  as  well  as  the 
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receiver  of  indiscriminate  alms.  They  met  with  little  success, 
because  at  that  time  there  was  no  organised  system  of  public 
relief  for  destitution.  Now  that  this  organisation  exists,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  indiscriminate  alms-giving  could 
not  safely  be  made  a  penal  offence.  The  police  should  also  be 
empowered  to  prosecute  persons  who  by  establishing  night  shelters 
attract  loafers  and  beggars  to  the  streets  of  London. 

But  while  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law  renders  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  alms-giving  entirely  inexcusable,  the  Poor  Law  can  never 
take  the  place  of  real  charity.  Eeal  charity  does  not  mean  the 
charity  that  is  content  to  sign  cheques  or  fling  away  half-crowns ; 
it  means  the  charity  that  seeks  out  the  sufferer  and  inquires 
into  his  or  her  trouble,  and  gives  time  and  thought  to  finding  out 
the  best  way  of  removing  the  trouble  and  preventing  its  re¬ 
currence.  That  is  charity,  and  those  w^ho  give  it  must  give  not 
money  but  themselves.  Happily  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  there  will  alwmys  be  people,  in  all  classes  of  life,  willing 
thus  to  give  themselves  to  help  their  friends  or  acquaintances 
or  even  strangers,  and  it  is  they  alone  who  can  do  the  work 
that  is  needed.  In  some  cases  Poor  Law  Guardians  have 
attempted  work  of  this  character,  and  if  they  as  individuals  have 
the  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  do  it,  by  all  means  let  them 
do  it,  as  individuals ;  but  such  work  does  not  properly  fall  within 
the  purpose  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  business  of  the  Guardians  as 
Guardians  is  to  relieve  destitution.  They  have  no  right  to  spend 
the  money  of  the  ratepayers  in  giving  relief  to  persons  who 
though  poor  are  not  destitute.  The  reasons  for  this  distinction 
are  fairly  obvious.  Destitution  can  be  defined  and  tested,  poverty 
cannot.  We  have  all  of  us  met  people  who  described  them¬ 
selves  as  poor,  although  possessed  of  some  thousands  a  year. 
They  feel  poor,  because  their  incomes  are  insufficient  for  the 
numerous  wants  which  they  regard  as  necessaries.  Among 
persons  with  a  smaller  range  of  incomes,  one  man  will  find 
himself  comfortably  off  on  20s.  a  week,  while  another  with  the 
same  wage  and  the  same  family  is  always  hard  up.  Are  both 
these  men  to  be  treated  as  poor,  or  is  neither?  The  one  man 
makes  no  complaint  at  all ;  the  other  asks  for  relief.  To  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  latter  would  be  in  effect  to  subsidise 
him  at  the  expense  of  a  neighbour  who  is  no  better  off  than 
himself.  That  is  palpably  unjust.  More  generally  we  can  safely 
say  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  Guardians  to  use  public  money  to 
assist  persons  whose  wages  are  low.  The  effect  of  giving  such 
assistance  is  to  enable  the  person  assisted  to  continue  to  work  for 
an  insufficient  wage.  The  real  recipient  of  relief  in  such  a  case  is 
not  the  worker  to  whom  the  relief  is  paid,  but  the  employer. 
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This  practice  of  granting  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  as  all  students 
of  social  history  well  know ,  was  one  of  the  great  evils  « f  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  before  1834.  The  Guardians 
in  rural  districts,  being  often  themselves  large  employers  of 
labour,  deliberately  voted  relief  out  of  the  rates  to  supplement  the 
low  wages  paid  to  the  labourer.  They  were  thus  relieved  of 
part  of  the  expenditure  which  they  ought  themselves  to  have 
borne,  and  it  was  from  these  very  employers  of  labour  that  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  came.  We  may 
be  certain  that  if  similar  blunders  were  made  to-day,  similar  evils 
would  ensue.  Wherever  the  Guardians,  from  a  false  theory  that 
they  are  helping  the  poor,  give  relief  to  supplement  wages,  they 
are  in  effect  helping  to  degrade  the  working  classes  by  lowering 
the  standard  of  wages.  Not  only  will  their  action  enable  the 
particular  individual  to  whom  they  give  the  relief  to  continue 
working  for  an  insufficient  wage,  but  his  competition  will  often 
low^er  the  wage  of  other  working  men.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  Guardians  should  deliberately  shut  their 
eyes  to  cases  of  mere  poverty,  and  confine  their  operations  ex¬ 
clusively  to  cases  of  destitution.  Their  business  is  to  take  care 
that  only  those  who  are  really  destitute  receive  relief.  But  as 
it  is  always  difficult ,  however  careful  the  relieving  officer  may  be, 
to  avoid  deception,  the  conditions  on  which  relief  is  given  should 
be  such  as  by  themselves  to  deter  applicants  who  are  not  really 
destitute.  We  thus  obtain  an  automatic  check  with  which  to 
supplement  the  inquiries  of  the  relieving  officer. 

At  this  point  some  reader  will  probably  exclaim,  “Do  you, 
then,  propose  to  treat  poverty  as  a  crime?”  Certainly  not. 
Poverty  is  not  a  crime,  but  neither  is  it  a  title  to  merit.  The 
people  who  ask  whether  poverty  is  a  crime  have  never  troubled 
to  consider  that  if  relief  is  given  on  easy  conditions  to  all  who 
claim  to  be  poor,  the  poor  man  who  asks  for  relief  is  treated  as 
more  meritorious  than  the  man  who  can  live  without  it.  Tn 
every  walk  of  life  when  we  wish  to  encourage  merit  w’e  give 
something — a  prize,  or  a  payment,  or  an  honour — to  the  person 
w’hom  we  think  meritorious.  Under  the  system  of  Poor  Law 
administration  which  some  people  desire  to  see  established,  the 
reward  is  given,  not  to  the  person  whom  everyone  admits  to  be 
the  more  meritorious,  but  to  the  man  who  has  failed.  The  man 
who  supports  himself  and  his  family  without  ever  asking 
for  public  relief  is  more  valuable  to  the  community,  and  ought  to 
be  a  more  honoured  citizen,  than  the  man  who  at  the  first 
breath  of  poverty  runs  to  the  relieving  officer.  Yet  if  relief  be 
given  easily,  it  is  the  latter  wffio  wall  receive  the  reward,  and 
the  former  w’ho  will  be  taxed  tow’ards  providing  it. 
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Poverty  is  not  a  crime ;  it  is  an  inconvenience.  Those  who 
suffe®  that  inconvenience  in  an  extreme  form  would,  if  left  to 
themselves,  die  of  starvation.  The  community  says  : — “You 
shall  not  die.  Whether  you  are  poor  through  your  own  fault,  or 
poor  through  sheer  misfortune,  we  will  not  trouble  to  ask.  We 
will  in  any  case  save  you  from  the  starvation  with  which  you  are 
threatened  ;  but  while  we  will  help  you  by  relieving  your  im¬ 
mediate  necessities,  we  cannot  put  you  in  a  better  position  than 
those  members  of  the  community  who  are  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  exertions.  We  will  relieve  you  of  part  of 
the  inconvenience  of  being  poor,  but  we  cannot  relieve  you  of  the 
whole  of  that  inconvenience.” 

Such  a  speech  may  sound  hard,  but  the  facts  of  life  are  hard. 
The  world  lives  by  work,  and  if  we  make  it  easy  and  comfort¬ 
able  and  pleasant  to  avoid  the  common  obligation  of  work,  many 
people  will  shuffle  out  of  their  obligations,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  suffer  in  consequence.  We  can  all  feel  sorry  for  an 
honest  man  who,  through  niisfortune,  is  compelled  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  workhouse,  but  he  would  be  still  more  sorry  for  him¬ 
self  if  there  were  no  workhouse  in  which  to  take  refuge. 

Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  workhouse  test  because  it  seems 
to  furnish  the  most  efficient  means  of  preventing  the  mischief 
that  arises  from  indiscriminate  relief.  Wherever  outdoor  relief 
is  given  it  almost  of  necessity  operates  to  reduce  wages.  Out¬ 
door  relief  by  itself  is  not  complete  relief.  It  only  supplements 
existing  resources,  and  consequently  tends  to  make  the  recipient 
content  with  those  resources,  whereas  our  object  should  be  to 
stimulate  him  to  improve  his  position.  This  consideration  applies 
even  in  the  case  of  aged  people.  If  the  Guardians  offer  out-relief 
to  an  old  woman  living  with  her  family,  the  family  will  accept 
that  as  an  addition  to  their  income,  whatever  it  may  be,  and, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  if  outdoor  relief  is  given  readily 
to  aged  people  there  will  be  many  families  w’ho  will  accept  such 
relief  instead  of  busying  themselves  to  get  better-paid  employ¬ 
ment,  or  instead  of  obtaining  assistance  from  other  members  of 
the  family  for  the  maintenance  of  an  aged  relative.  The  conse¬ 
quence,  again,  is  that  those  members  of  the  community  who  are 
doing  their  duty  by  themselves  and  their  relations  are  taxed  to 
support  those  who  are  trying  to  shuffle  off  their  obligations. 

Moreover,  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers — that  is,  to  the  community 
as  a  whole — will  be  enormously  increased.  This  is  a  point  which 
is  constantly  overlooked  by  the  inexperienced  or  purely  senti¬ 
mental  administrator  of  the  Poor  Lawu  He  is  very  fond  of 
saying  that  to  relieve  an  aged  person  in  his  or  her  own  horn*' 
costs  only  5s.  a  week,  whereas  to  relieve  the  same  person  in  the 
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workhouse  might  cost  as  much  as  12s.  or  14s.  a  week.  That 
is  a  very  short-sighted  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  We  have 
not  only  to  ask  what  will  be  the  economy  in  one  particular  case, 
but  also  to  ask  how  many  cases  will  arise  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  treatment  adopted.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  for  one  family  that  is  willing  to  send  an  aged  relative  to  the 
workhouse  at  least  ten  would  be  willing  to  hold  out  their  hands 
for  a  dole  of  5s.  a  week,  so  that  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  is 
really  far  more  expensive  than  relief  given  in  the  workhouse,  the 
economy  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  workhouse  system  being  the 
difference  between  one  sum  of  12s.  a  week  and  ten  sums  of  5s. 
a  week. 

These  considerations  equally  apply  to  any  gratuitous  system 
of  old  age  pensions.  The  evils  of  outdoor  relief  are  not  removed 
by  drawing  upon  the  national  exchequer  instead  of  upon  the 
pockets  of  local  ratepayers.  In  either  case  the  money  is  taken 
from  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  both  poor  and  deserving, 
and  is  given  to  other  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  neither 
very  deserving  nor  very  poor.  Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
of  1908  it  will  be  possible  for  an  old  couple  already  in  possession 
of  an  income  of  15s.  a  week  to  obtain  a  free  grant  of  10s.  a 
week.  This  10s.  will  be  partly  provided  by  the  taxes  paid  by 
labourers  who  have  less  than  15s.  a  week  on  which  to  bring  up 
a  whole  family.  It  will  also  be  possible  and  easy  for  a  man  who 
has  lived  a  life  of  drunkenness  and  crime  to  become  an  “honour¬ 
able  ”  pensioner  of  the  State ,  provided  only  that  he  has  managed 
to  keep  out  of  prison  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy. 
These  facts  do  not  prove  that  the  State  ought  not  to  take  any 
steps  to  help  its  members  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  but 
they  do  prove  that  hideous  injustice  results  when  we  depart  from 
the  sound  principle  of  helping  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  The  man  who  asks  the  State  for  assistance  ought 
not  to  be  put  in  a  better  position  than  the  man  who  provides  for 
himself.  Therefore,  w'hile  the  State  may  wdth  advantage  organise 
a  system  of  national  insurance  against  old  age,  and  even  compel 
the  thoughtless  to  insure,  it  is  not  justified  in  giving  gratuitous 
relief  to  arbitrarily  selected  individuals  at  the  expense  of  other 
individuals  who  may  be  actually  poorer,  and  possibly  more 
deserving.  We  cannot  remove  all  the  injustice  with  which  the 
world  is  stained,  but  at  least  let  us  avoid  creating  fresh  injustice 
in  the  name  of  philanthropy. 

For  this  reason  Guardians  ought  to  refuse  to  give  outdoor  relief 
except  in  very  rare  cases.  To  the  argument  that  by  forcing 
people  into  the  workhouse  we  break  up  the  family,  the  answer 
is  two-fold.  First,  where  the  family  is  worth  preserving,  it  ought 
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to  be  preserved,  not  by  the  Guardians,  but  by  previous  insurance 
against  the  uncertainties  of  employment,  or  by  private  charity. 

~  Many  of  the  trade  unions  have  already  done  a  magnificent  work 
in  insuring  their  members  against  unemployment.  Much  more 
might  be  done  in  the  same  direction,  and  this  is  a  work  in  which 
employers  ought  to  co-operate  with  employed.  Some  cases, 
however,  must  always  remain  to  be  dealt  with  by  charity,  and 
^  it  is  just  here  that  the  opportunity  for  real  charity  comes  in — the 
opportunity  for  people  who  will  give  themselves  to  the  work  of 
visiting  families  who  are  in  distress,  and  helping  them  to  help 
'  themselves.  When  the  heads  of  a  family  have  passed  beyond  the 
-  stage  of  being  able  to  help  themselves  it  is  probably  better  that 
the  family  should  be  broken  up.  Poor  Law^  schools  are  not  ideal 
j  institutions,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  better  for  the  children  that 
they  should  be  brought  up  in  Poor  Law  schools  than  in  a  home 
“  where  the  father  is  an  incorrigible  drunkard  and  the  mother 
I  hopelessly  idle. 

Apart  from  the  w’orkhouse  test,  which  is  essential  to  a  just 
*  administration  of  the  Poor  Law’,  there  is  the  test  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment.  In  many  cases,  this  test  does  not  count  for  very  much, 
1  for  the  type  of  individual  who  has  frequent  recourse  to  the  relieving 
officer  is  not  likely  to  have  a  sufficiently  settled  home  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter,  nor  w’ould  he  be  likely  to  attach  much 
importance  to  a  vote,  except  possibly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
pint  of  beer.  The  Socialists,  how’ever,  are  constantly  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  franchise  test.  Their  motive  is  sufficiently  plain.  They 
believe  that  in  some  mysterious  wmy  we  can  all  grow  rich  by 
living  on  one  another’s  rates,  and  they  want  to  make  Poor  Law 
relief  easily  obtainable,  so  that  every  ratepayer  may  receive  a 
subsidy  out  of  every  other  ratepayer’s  pocket.  Happily  the 
number  of  avowed  Socialists  is  as  yet  small,  but  a  good  many 
people,  while  not  accepting  Socialist  theories,  support  the  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  which  Socialists  put  forw^ard,  and  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  are  fond  of  passing  measures  which  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  obtain  relief  in  one  form  or  another  without  the 
penalty  of  disfranchisement.  They  ignore  in  so  doing  the  essential 
character  of  the  franchise.  The  franchise  is  not  a  right ;  it  is 
I  a  privilege.  A  man  may  have  a  natural  right  to  govern  himself, 
j  but  he  certainly  has  no  natural  right  to  govern  his  neighbours, 
j  and  if  a  man  has  so  mismanaged  his  ow’n  affairs  that  he  has  been 
driven  to  apply  for  public  relief,  he  clearly  should  not  be  allow’ed 
to  control  the  affairs  of  other  people. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  importance  is  the  character  of 
the  accommodation  provided  in  workhouses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  our  older  workhouses  were  hopelessly  bad  buildings. 
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and  that  they  were'  far  behind  the  standard  of  comfort  to  which 
the  nation  had  advanced.  We  have  now  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  many  of  our  modern  workhouses  offer  comforts, 
and  even  luxuries,  far  in  advance  of  the  standard  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  take  refuge  in  them  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  This  is  unjust  to  those  persons  who  maintain  themselves 
outside  the  workhouse,  and  whose  money  is  used  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  within.  Guardians,  and,  indeed,  all  elected 
persons,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  they  have  no  right  to  be 
generous  with  public  money.  They  forget  that  every  penny  of 
so-called  public  money  comes  out  of  private  pockets.  Their 
whole  duty  is  to  be  just,  just  both  to  those  wdio  have  to  receive 
and  to  those  who  have  to  pay.  If  we  want  to  be  generous,  it  is 
our  own  money  we  must  spend.  Generosity  at  other  people’s 
expense  is  only  another  name  for  injustice.  The  workhouse 
should  offer  the  necessaries  of  decent  life — shelter  and  warmth 
and  cleanliness— but  it  should  not  be  made  so  attractive  that 
poor  persons  will  prefer  “the  house  ”  to  their  own  homes. 

After  all,  what  is  the  ideal  at  which  we  w'ish  to  aim?  Is  it  to 
multiply  great  barracks  throughout  the  country,  the  inmates  of 
which  will  be  classified  according  to  age  and  sex,  all  the  men 
in  one  wing  and  the  women  in  another,  and  the  old  separated 
from  the  young ;  or  is  our  ideal  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  normal  home,  where  young  and  old,  man  and  woman, 
boy  and  girl,  live  under  one  roof  and  gather  round  one  fire, 
sharing  together  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  normal  human  life? 
If  the  latter  is  the  true  ideal,  then  let  us  take  care  not  to  make 
our  Poor  Law  barracks  too  attractive.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  cases  w'here  the  sick  and  the  aged  cannot  receive  at  home 
those  material  comforts  which  their  condition  requires,  and 
which  to  them,  in  their  condition,  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  freedom,  the  sociability,  and  the  affection  of  home  life. 
In  such  cases  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary  between  them 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  But  even  here  it  is  right  to  insist 
that  the  service  in  these  cases  is  primarily  a  service  to  the 
family,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  family.  We  are 
all  anxious  that  bedridden  old  people  should  be  properly  cared 
for  by  skilled  attendants,  but  the  obligation  to  provide  that  care 
rests  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  immediate  relatives,  because 
they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  nearest  in  affection.  It  is  much  more 
to  me  that  my  own  mother  should  be  properly  cared  for,  when 
she  can  no  longer  care  for  herself,  than  that  somebody  else’s 
mother  should  be  well  looked  after,  and  it  is  therefore  I  who 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  I  ought  to  pay  as  a  son  and 
not  as  a  ratepayer. 
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For  this  reason  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  is  always  to  seek  out  the  relatives  of  any  person 
asking  for  relief,  and  to  insist,  if  possible,  upon  obtaining  from 
those  relatives  the  full  cost  of  the  relief  given.  To  do  less  than  this 
is  to  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  are  maintaining  their  aged 
relatives  without  asking  any  assistance  of  the  ratepayers.  In^ 
cidentally,  the  rigid  pursuit  of  this  policy  would  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  demand  for  w'orkhouse  accommodation.  Those 
people  who  now  pack  off  their  old  folks  to  the  workhouse  on  the 
first  excuse  w'ould,  if  they  had  to  refund  the  full  cost  incurred 
by  the  Guardians,  speedily  discover  that  they  could  manage 
very  comfortably  at  home. 

This  leads  to  the  final  conclusion,  that  Poor  Law  Guardians 
should  always  so  shape  their  policy  as  to  encourage  self-depen¬ 
dence  and  to  discourage  dependence  upon  the  ratepayer.  Our 
common  object  is  the  creation  of  a  strong  and  healthy  community, 
but  that  object  cannot  be  attained  if  men  are  taught  ever  to 
look  to  the  State  for  assistance  and  never  to  look  to  themselves. 
If  we  are  all  to  ask  for  support  from  the  State ,  by  whom  will  the 
State  be  supported? 

The  very  existence  of  a  Poor  Law  necessarily  tends  to  some 
extent  to  diminish  the  pressure  resting  upon  each  individual  to 
provide  for  his  own  wants,  and  for  the  w’ants  of  those  who  are 
morally  and  legally  dependent  upon  him,  for  he  knows  that  in 
the  last  resort  he  will  have  to  face,  not  the  torture  of  starvation, 
but  the  restraint  of  the  workhouse.  I  believe  that  we  are  right 
in  maintaining  this  more  merciful  alternative.  Starvation  is  too 
terrible  a  penalty  with  which  to  visit  weakness  or  misfortune, 
or  even  crime.  We  must  therefore  maintain  the  Poor  Law, 
even  though  its  existence  largely  removes  the  penalties  attached  hy 
nature  to  those  qualities  which  are  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the 
race.  But  in  doing  this  we  must  aim  at  using  our  more  merci¬ 
ful  methods  so  as  to  effect  if  possible  the  same  end  w’hich  nature 
would  accomplish  by  her  impassive  cruelty.  We  must  aim  at 
strengthening  the  character  of  the  individual  so  as  to  fit  him  to 
support  himself  and  to  help  to  support  the  State.  If  this  is 
done  the  need  for  a  Poor  Law'  will  be  gradually  diminished,  and 
we  can  even  picture  a  remote  future  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  dispen.se  altogether  with  organised  public  relief.  In  a  w'ord, 
the  ideal  which  Poor  Law'  Guardians  should  ever  set  before 
themselves  is  their  own  extinction. 


Harold  Cox. 
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Work  or  action  in  any  man  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  two 
things — himself  and  the  universe ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  adven¬ 
ture  as  a  human  soul  among  the  phenomena  which  we  call 
collectively  “life.”  What  the  universe  is,  and  what  man  is, 
we  know  only  in  part ;  what  action  is  we  know  and  see  clearly, 
and  it  is  by  a  diligent  examination  of  action — movement,  labour, 
thought,  all  energetic  impulse  whatsoever,  that  we  can  hope  to 

(1)  1.  Plays  : — An  Unhisfortcal  Pastoral;  A  Romantic  Farce;  Bruct,  a 
Chronicle  Play;  Smith,  a  Tragic  Farce;  Scaramouch  in  Narcos.  By  John 
Davidson.  (Elkin  Matthews  and  John  Lane,  1894.) 

2.  In  a  Music  Hall,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Davidson.  (Ward  and 
Downey,  1891.) 

3.  The  Great  Men;  and  A  Practical  Novelist.  By  John  Davidson.  (Ward 
and  Downey,  1891.) 

4.  Perfervid:  The  Career  of  Ninian  Jamieson.  By  John  Davidson.  (Ward 
and  Downey,  1891.) 

5.  Miss  .Armstrong' s  Circumstances.  By  John  Davidson.  (Methuen  and  Co., 
1892.) 

6.  Fleet  Street  Eclogues.  By  John  Davidson.  (John  Lane,  1893.) 

7.  Baptist  Lake.  By  John  Davidson.  (Ward  and  Downey,  1894.) 

8.  Ballads  and  Songs.  By  John  Davidson.  (John  Lane,  1894.) 

9.  A  Random  Itinerary.  By  John  Davidson.  (Elkin  Matthews  and  John 
Lane,  1894.) 

10.  Fleet  Street  Eclogues.  Second  Series.  By  John  Davidson.  (John  Lane, 
1895.) 

11.  The  Wonderful  .Mission  of  Earl  Lavender.  By  John  Davidson.  (Ward 
and  Downey,  1895.) 

12.  New  Ballads.  By  John  Davidson.  (John  Lane,  1896.) 

13.  Godfrida.  By  John  Davidson.  (John  Lane,  1898.) 

14.  The  Last  Ballad.  By  John  Davidson.  (John  Lane,  1898.) 

15.  Self's  the  Man.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards,  1901.) 

16.  The  Testament  of  a  Vivisector.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards, 
1901.) 

17.  The  Testament  of  a  Man  Forbid.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards, 
1901.) 

18.  The  Testament  oj  an  Empire  Builder.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant 
Richards,  1902.) 

19.  The  Knight  of  the  Maypole.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards,  1903.) 

20.  A  Rosary.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards,  1903.) 

21.  The  Testament  of  a  Prime  Minister.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant 
Richards,  1904.) 

22.  A  Queen's  Romance.  By  John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards,  1904.) 

23.  The  Theatrocrat:  A  Tragic  Play  of  Church  and  Stage.  By  John  David¬ 
son.  (E.  Grant  Richards,  1905.) 

24.  Holiday  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Davidson.  (E.  Grant  Richards, 
1906.) 

25.  God  and  Mammon:  .4  Trilogy.  1.  The  Triumph  of  Mammon.  2. 

Mammon  and  his  Message.  By  .John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards,  1907-8.) 

26.  The  Testament  of  John  Davidson.  (Grant  Richards,  1908.) 
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learn  or  deduce  anything  of  the  two  other  members  of  the 
mysterious  trinity.  From  mere  condition,  or  silent  immobile 
state  of  being,  we  can  learn  nothing;  in  no  world  of  sleep  or 
charmed  inactivity  could  such  theories  as  evolution  or  the  law 
of  gravity  arise.  In  perfect  silence,  perfect  fixity  lies  the  essence 
of  secrecy;  but  once  let  those  conditions  be  disturbed,  once  let 

the  coral  begin  to  breed  and  build,  or  the  tide  ebb  and  flow, 

or  the  criminal  write  a  postcard,  and  all  the  dogs  of  knowledge 
are  let  loose  on  their  track. 

To  so  much  heat  or  raw  energy  received  from  the  sun  :  by 
so  much  action,  or  manufactured  energy  returned  to  the  cooling 
earth— that  is  man’s  life  rendered  in  terms  of  account.  What 
he  does  with  this  energy  of  his — that  is  what  interests  and 
j  absorbs  us,  for  no  two  men  have  ever  done,  or  will  ever  do, 
exactly  the  same,  and  in  this  variation  the  mystery  of  indi¬ 
viduality  is  revealed.  Action,  therefore,  is  to  the  philosopher 
“  not  an  end,  but  a  means;  the  study  of  it  a  means  to  the  study 

f  of  all  mysteries,  of  the  secret  of  life  and  of  the  universe  itself. 

I  Being  is  a  greater  thing  than  doing ;  the  labourer’s  work  is 
his  life,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  his  life ;  and  although  what 
he  does  may  amount  to  a  considerable  fact,  yet  what  he  is  must 
necessarily  be  a  greater  fact.  Of  things  that  are  done,  actions 
that  are  performed  in  this  element  of  time,  we  may  often  with 
justice  think  and  speak  destructively  and  contemptuously ;  but 
of  things  that  are,  no  wise  or  discerning  man  can  think  without 
profound  respect  and  gravity.  These,  and  no  other,  are  the 
conditions  of  our  existence  here,  to  be  fought,  reconciled, 
adjusted ;  at  the  least  to  be  reckoned  with,  if  existence  here  is 
to  be  anything  but  a  lie  in  the  face  of  universal  nature.  Of  so 
much  the  more  moment  to  us,  therefore,  is  what  a  man  is  than 
what  he  does,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  just  estimate  of  the 
meaning  of  his  appearance  in  the  w'orld,  that  we  must  sift 
out  his  work  and  accomplishment,  be  it  little  or  great,  to  dis¬ 
cover  him  in  it,  rather  than  examine  the  man  himself  for  what 
he  has  done. 

This  is  no  original  discovery ;  rather  an  old  doctrine  that  needs 
to  be  periodically  restated ;  and  restated  with  special  emphasis 
at  a  moment  when  the  mere  success  of  doing  seems  to  be  more 
than  ever  accepted  as  the  one  justification  for  man’s  existence 
on  this  planet,  and  when  wm  are  about  to  discuss  the  work  of 
a  living  man  whose  outward  condition  would,  judged  by  the 
common  commercial  standards,  appear  to  be  far  from  successful. 
For  here  is  a  poet,  endowed  with  gifts  and  imagination,  dis¬ 
cernment,  reason,  and  with  a  power  of  utterance  that  covers 
the  whole  gamut  of  what  is  humanly  articulate,  from  the  most 
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delicate  and  intimate  ^wetic  whisper  to  the  thunders  of  storm 
and  earthquake,  who  has  created  a  fabric  of  thought  about  the 
sincerity  of  which  there  are  no  two  opinions ;  who  stands  accepted 
as  a  master  of  the  crafts  and  mysteries  of  the  highest  form  of 
literature ;  and  who,  during  fifty  years  of  a  life  devoted  to 
making  beautiful  things,  has  failed  altogether  to  reap  material 
reward,  or  even  to  receive  material  wages  from  a  world  ready  to 
pay  almost  any  price  for  beautiful  things.  A  man,  moreover, 
whose  prayers  have  been  changed  to  comminations,  and  his  love 
songs  to  curses,  by  his  progress  through  fifty  years  of  Time. 

“  For  half  a  century  I  have  survived  in  a  world  entirely 
unfitted  for  me  and  having  known  both  the  Heaven  and  the 
Hell  thereof,  and  being  without  a  revenue  and  an  army  and 
navy  to  compel  the  nations,  I  begin  definitely  in  my  Testaments 
and  Tragedies  to  destroy  this  unfit  w'orld  and  make  it  over  again 
in  my  own  image.”  ^  This  is  not  vanity ;  it  is  something  pas¬ 
sionately  felt  and  passionately  uttered.  The  timid  man  says, 
“I  am  unfitted  for  the  world”;  the  brave  man  says,  “this 
world  is  unfitted  for  me.”  The  small  soul  says,  ‘‘Well  then, 

I  suppose  I  had  better  destroy  myself  out  of  this  world  for  which 
I  am  unfit”;  the  great  soul  says  simply,  ‘‘1  will  begin  to 
destroy  this  unfit  world.”  Is  there  not  something  here,  some 
mystery  or  tragedy  of  the  soul ,  that  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
any  thoughtful  man  w^hose  life  also  must  be  lived  in  Time  and 
Place ;  something,  perhaps,  that  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
meaning  of  his  own  existence  here?  We  think  there  is;  and 
propose,  by  such  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  Mr, 
Davidson’s  written  works  as  may  be  possible  for  us,  to  examine 
and  consider  the  man  himself,  and  what  may  be  the  significance 
for  us  in  his  appearance  and  transit  in  our  skies.  By  ‘‘  the  man 
himself  ”  w^e  mean  the  man  as  revealed  in  his  work.  How  and 
where  is  his  life.  No;  w'hat  and  why  is  it.  Yes.  When  and 
where  this  man  WTites,  No ;  what  he  WTites  and  w'hy  he  w’ritts 
it,  a  thousand  times  Yes. 

Mr.  John  Davidson  comes  from  that  division  of  Scotland, 
and,  in  a  broad  sense,  from  that  important  and  vital  class  of 
Scottish  society,  which  produced  Burns  and  Carlyle — a  fact  of 
considerable  significance;  for  his  work  links  him,  both  in  its 
quality  and  even  in  its  tendency,  with  these  two  great  names. 
It  is  not  justly  enough  recognised  how  great  and  fruitful  has 
been  the  influence  of  John  Knox  ;  to  English  people  ho  is  too, 
often  represented  as  a  rather  grotesque  fanatic  who  used  intern-' 


(1)  The  Trhm'ph  of  Mammon,  p.  151. 
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perate  language.  But  Presbyterian  Scotland,  whatever  it  may 
be  becoming  or  whithersoever  its  religion  may  be  drifting,  is  a 
place  that  was  once  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  passionate  intel¬ 
lectual  faith  and  conviction  ;  and  as  a  result  thought — native, 
original  thought — can  never  die  in  it ;  will,  although  perhaps  in 
more  and  more  dilute  form,  ever  live  and  reign  in  it.  The  native 
of  that  country,  be  he  never  so  harshly  situated,  will  always  take 
a  pleasure  in  metaphysic ;  religion  is  the  great  subject  of  the 
Scotsman  the  whole  w’orld  over;  Predestination,  Election,  Justi¬ 
fication,  and  such  matters  are  the  stuff  of  his  mind,  and  the 
art  of  logical  metaphysical  argument  is  native  to  him.  Even 
at  his  lowest  he  parts  not  from  his  metaphysic ;  a  sense  of  sin 
pursues  him  in  his  pleasures ;  and  it  is  religion  diluted  with 
whisky  which  produces,  in  contrast  to  the  gloomy  festival  of 
the  Englishman,  the  monstrous  saturnalia  of  the  Glasgow  Fair 
and  the  Dundee  Holiday.  It  was  this  desperate  habit  of 
thinking  of  the  why  of  things  that  gave  Burns  the  material  of 
his  songs,  though  the  manner  and  method  of  them  came  from 
I  the  skies ;  it  was  this  that  trained  Carlyle’s  titanic  intellect  like 
a  battery  of  artillery  in  savage  attack  u|X)n  the  modern  world ; 
-  he  was  outside  it,  above  it,  looked  at  it  from  the  outside  and 
above,  and  consequently  could  not  endure  that  it  should  con¬ 
tinue.  It  is  this  also  that  has  turned  Mr.  Davidson  from  being 
a  poet  to  being  a  philosopher,  from  song  to  tragic  examination 
of  the  thing  sung,  and  consequently  to  damnation  of  it. 

'  Religion  is  still  the  Scotsman’s  grand  subject,  as  it  was 
Carlyle’s  and  Burns’s ;  for  even  in  Burns’s  love  songs  he  was 
j  impaled  on  religion  as  a  butterfly  is  impaled  on  a  pin ;  he 
either  indulged,  or  he  repented,  he  was  in  the  metaphysician’s 
high  heaven  or  he  wms  on  the  ran-dan ;  he  preserved  the  religious 
balances  of  sin  and  contrition.  Mr.  Davidson  is  more  stable  in 
intellect  than  Burns  was,  his  mind  is  far  better  equipped,  and 
far  more  powerful;  he  is  more  spiritual  than  Carlyle,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  talks  of  Matter,  while  Carlyle  talked  of  Spirit — both 
meaning  wonderfully  nearly  the  same  thing.  Less  perfect  a  poet 
than  Burns,  less  tremendous  an  intellectual  power  than  Carlyle, 
yet  of  splendid  poetic  and  magnificent  intellectual  endowment, 
Mr.  Davidson  completes  this  triad  of  Presbyterian  Scotland’s 
revolt  against  the  world  and  Christianity.  Burns  was  too  much 
alone,  too  early  in  the  field  to  do  more  than  transgress  in  action 
and  utter  an  occasional  piece  of  impudent  defiance  :  — 

The  kirk  and  state  may  join,  and  tell 
To  do  such  things  I  mauna  : 

The  kirk  and  state  may  gae  to  hell, 

And  I’ll  gaa  to  my  Anna. 
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But  Carlyle  with  his  unwritten  “Exodus  from  Houndsditch ’’ 
and  his  sorrowful  apostrophe  to  the  French  roadside  Calvary  (“  Eh, 
man,  ye’ve  had  your  day  !  ’’)  is  in  the  same  line  with  Mr.  Davidson 
and  his  much  more  bitter  and  far-reaching  attack,  not  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  on  Christendom;  not  on  the  world,  but  on  the 
universe. 

His  subject,  we  have  said,  is  religion;  but  we  must  hasten 
to  qualify  that  by  saying  that  religion,  and  the  revolt  against 
its  timeworn  expressions,  is  only  a  starting-point  with  hhn. 
No  poet,  or  man  whose  business  was  the  expression  of  himself, 
who  had  been  trained  in  youth  upon  the  shorter  Catechism, 
the  Metrical  Psalms,  the  Paraphrases,  and  the  Bible  of  religious 
Scotland,  could,  having  ceased  to  believe  the  gospel  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  silently  leave  it  alone.  He  must  actually  and  aggressively 
disbelieve  it;  he  must  turn  upon  it  and  rend  it,  remembering 
its  former  power  over  him,  and  still  conscious,  through  the 
avenues  of  sense,  memory,  association,  of  a  continuing  in¬ 
fluence,  be  it  no  more  than  the  influence  of  a  thraldom  from 
which  he  is  consciously  exulting  in  his  escape.  Some  power 
residing  in  it — the  result,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  thing  once 
received  both  passionately  and  intellectually,  a  thing  fought  for, 
suffered  for,  lived  for — follows  him  on  his  journey  away  from 
that  simple  sheltering  faith  ;  inspires  him,  we  would  even  say, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  courage  and  veracity,  in  his  attacks  upon  it, 
or  on  his  pilgrimage  towards  alien  shrines  of  rational  or  jwetic 
truth.  “  To  destroy  this  unfit  world,  and  make  it  over  again 
ih  my  own  image  ’’ — that  is  the  task  Mr.  Davidson  has  set  for 
himself,  and  it  is  essentially  a  religious  task.  We  desire  to 
invite  from  serious  people — if,  indeed,  it  be  necessary— a 
patient  respect  and  attention  for  this  utterance.  We  reckon  it 
in  some  ways  the  bravest  and  sincerest  piece  of  thought  that  has 
been  uttered  in  literature  for  many  a  day  :  brave,  because  it 
defies  all  derision,  all  reason,  all  contemporary  sense,  common  or 
uncommon ;  and  sincere,  because  it  is  expressed  not  merely  on 
the  printed  page  of  one  book ,  but  on  the  page  of  a  serious  and 
arduous  life,  and  sounds  throughout  the  whole  of  this  man’s 
later  writings  in  a  clear  and  loud-ringing  note.  It  is  not  the 
regretful  longing  of  the  acquiescent  sentimentalist — 

Ah,  love,  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 

To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 

Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire! 

That,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  sound  and  metaphor,  is  in  reality 
the  craven  cry  of  the  pessimist  who  knows  well  that  no  such 
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power  will  be  given  him ;  it  is  the  desire  of  the  child  for  more 
pudding,  of  the  (?lerk  for  an  extra  bank-holiday,  of  all  who  cry 
for  the  moon.  “To  destroy  this  unfit  world’’  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  brave,  if  hopeless,  purpose.  To  all  the  strong  among 
mankind  who  find  the  world  unfit  for  them  there  are  two 
courses  open;  either  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
in  that  way  quit  the  offence,  or  to  set  about  making  it  fit.  The 
weaker  are  those  who  are  unfit  for  this  w'orld — a  very  different 
matter;  they  either  get  eliminated  without  any  trouble  w^hatso- 
I  ever  to  themselves,  or,  like  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  fit 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  world,  reaping  where  they  can, 
sheltering  where  they  may,  and  thankful  on  the  whole  for  their 
scrap  of  foothold  amid  the  whirls  and  eddies  of  life.  It  is  not 
our  business  or  purpose  here  to  decide  which  of  these  methods 

Iof  dealing  with  the  problem  is  best ;  but  we  do  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  there  is  none  requiring  so  much  courage,  effort,  and 
endurance  of  all  the  agonies  that  a  strong  soul  can  endure,  as 
the  attempt  to  wrench  the  world  into  fitness  for  the  inhabitant. 
In  greater,  or  less  degree  it  is  the  unavoidable  task  of  master¬ 
minds  who  have  to  work  the  raw  material  of  thought,  and  who 
are  in  advance  of  their  day.  Bums  did  it,  in  misery  and 
tragic  inadequacy  ;  Carlyle  did  it,  although  his  action  took  the 
form  of  a  savage  attack  rather  than  determined  effort ;  Darwin , 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Wallace — all  the  philosophic  men  of  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  done  their  share  of  v.'ork  in  that 
direction.  But  all  these  have  worked  at  bettering  and  mending 
the  existing  world — and  by  ‘  ‘  world  ’  ’  in  this  sense  we  mean 
man’s  ideas  of  life  and  human  destiny — they  have  all  been 
tinkering  at  the  old  fabric  of  Christendom.  It  has  been  left  to 
Mr.  Davidson  to  set  about  making  the  world  fit  by  first  destroy¬ 
ing  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  and  to  say  so  in  just  so 
many  words.  “  To  destroy  this  unfit  world,  and  make  it  over 
again  in  my  own  image.’’  What  that  image  is — and  it  is  no 
mean  or  unsublime  one — we  shall  best  understand  by  attempting 
to  get  within  Mr.  Davidson’s  mind  as  it  is  revealed  in  his  work. 

Although,  of  course,  the  essence  of  his  work  lies  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  his  active  life  lies  in 
another  direction.  On  turning  up  his  name  in  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ences  we  find  a  curious,  a  significant  career.  In  1857,  born,  the 
son  of  a  minister  distinguished  in  one  of  the  many  groups 
seceding  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ;  at  the  age  of  thirteen  leaving 
school  to  become  assistant  in  a  chemical  laboratory ;  at  the  age 
of  fourteen ,  assistant  to  the  town  analyst  of  Greenock ;  and  at 
the  tender  age  of  fifteen — a  child  still  in  any  northern  country 
hut  Scotland,  that  land  of  brief  childhoods  and  early  maturity — 
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returning  to  the  school  where  he  was  educated,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  pupil  teacher,  to  take  up  a  teaching  career  in  various  schools 
and  academies  that  lasted,  with  one  brief  interval  of  a  year,  in 
which  he  held  the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  Glasgow  thread  firm, 
for  seventeen  years.  Always  a  poet,  never  a  schoolmaster,  and 
yet  to  be  a  master  in  schools  for  seventeen  years — what  a  begin¬ 
ning,  what  an  overture  to  the  true  symphony  and  concert  of  a 
man’s  life!  All  the  best  years  for  living,  though,  happily,  not 
the  best  for  arriving  at  the  results  of  living,  were  thus  sacrificed, 
presumably  to  the  necessities  of  existence.  Mr.  Davidson  does 
not  mince  matters  about  the  truth  of  this,  any  more  than  he 
does  about  other  truths.  He  has  no  illusions  about  the  forma¬ 
tive  value  of  early  struggles,  or  the  discipline  of  jx)verty,  or 
the  exaltation  of  the  humble  and  meek.  He  calls  this  kind  of 
thing  quite  simply.  Hell.  And  to  a  man  of  his  splendid  gifts, 
his  deep  insight,  his  enormous  spiritual  ambition  and  harsh 
intellectual  pride,  there  can  be  no  hell  or  purgatory  equal  to 
the  restraint  and  limitation  of  material  poverty.  It  is  a  prison, 
a  torture-chamber ;  it  is  an  agony  of  the  soul  in  which  are 
sweated  out  blood  and  tears,  the  terrible  and  precious  distilla¬ 
tions  of  our  Heaven  and  our  Hell.  In  another  age  they  glori¬ 
fied  it  : 

Blest  John,  for  Jesu’s  sake  on  Patmos  bound. 

His  prison  Bethel,  Patmos  Pisgah  found; 

So  the  blest  John,  on  yonder  rock  confined, 

His  body  suffered,  but  no  chains  could  bind 

His  Heaven-aspiring  soul . i 

— and  so  on.  Blackadder’s  prison  of  the  Bass  Bock  he  tried 
to  make  endurable  by  calling  it  Bethel  and  Pisgah ;  Mr.  David¬ 
son  merely  describes  the  effect  of  imprisonment  in  sordid  neces¬ 
sity  by  calling  it  Hell.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  these 
methods  is  the  more  beautiful  and  picturesque,  nor  as  to  which 
seems  the  more  candid  and  true  to  fact ;  and  yet  they  both 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  They  both  represent  the  heroic 
treatment  of  an  “unfit  world’’ — refusal  to  accept  it  in  the 
imagination  on  any  terms.  In  fact  the  world  may  imprison 
us;  in  imagination  it  never  need  do  so,  as  thousands  of  brave 
human  souls  have  shown — among  them  the  Eev.  John  Black- 
adder  and  Mr.  Davidson.  Mr.  Blackadder  walking  in  the 
Governor’s  garden  on  the  salt  summit  of  the  Bass  and  finding  the 
thought  of  captivity  unendurable,  and  Mr.  Davidson  imprisoned 
in  the  civilisation  of  1907  and  finding  the  thought  of  that  unen¬ 
durable  ,  have  both  said  the  same  thing  :  ‘  ‘  These  conditions  are 

(1)  From  the  epitaph  in  North  Berwick  Churchyard  on  the  Rev.  John  Black- 
adder,  one  of  the  Covenanters  imprisoned  on  the  Bass  Rock. 
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unfit  for  me ;  I  will  make  a  new  condition  out  of  my  own 
mind.”  And  forthwith  the  lonely  rock  becomes  Bethel  and 
Pisgah,  with  its  angel-ladders  and  clear  sunlit  view  across  Time 
and  Death  ;  and  the  world  of  to-day  with  its  outworn  Christianity , 
its  cruelties,  inanities  and  miseries,  vanishes  in  a  clap  of  thunder 
to  take  its  place  as  an  invisible  speck  of  dust  whirling  in  systems 
that  are  themselves  but  as  specks  of  dust  in  the  mightier 
universal  system  that  circles  endlessly  back  into  the  ultimate 
peace  of  the  ether. 

We  should  grievously  misrepresent  Mr.  Davidson,  how’ever,  if 
we  presumed  to  show  him  as  a  disappointed  kicker  against  the. 
pricks.  In  his  later  w'orks  he  has,  as  W’e  shall  see,  chosen  to 
occupy  himself  particularly  with  a  re-statement,  or  re-creation 
F  from  wdthin  himself,  of  the  universe  ;  but  it  is  in  no  spirit  so  petty 
[  as  one  of  complaint.  He  is  magnificently  above  complaint;  he 
insists  on  exulting  in  his  truth,  in  singing  rapturously  about  his 
world ;  and  it  is  just  because  he  refuses  to  complain  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  build  himself — out  of  suns  and  stars  and  dreams, 

(some  would  say;  out  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
calcium,  kalium,  natrium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  magnesium, 
silicon,  chlorine,  fluorine,  lithium,  manganese,  copper,  lead — the 
same  thing,  he  himself  would  say — a  new’  universe  of  thought  in 
which  there  is  no  room  or  cause  for  complaint.  His  poetry  is 
I  the  lyrical  result  and  expression  of  the  work  that  has  been  going 
:  on  in  laboratories  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  he  is  intoxicated  with 
:  a  poetic  essence  that  he  has  distilled  for  himself  out  of  the  lore 
of  savants.  His  powerful  intellect  has  grappled  with  the  appal¬ 
ling  magnitude  of  the  ideas  presented  by  scientific  research ;  his 
'  poetic  genius  has  clothed  them  in  words  of  fire ;  what  are 
^  phantasms,  nightmares  to  most  of  us  if  we  can  even  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  consider  them,  he  has  bitted,  bridled  in  artistic  form, 
and  harnessed  to  great  fiery  chariots  of  wwds  w’hich  one  after 
another  he  sends  galloping  into  the  orderly  ranks  of  orthodox 
minds.  Listen  to  this,  for  example  :  — 


Even  if  our  earth  were  to  heap  geological  period  on  geological  period  from 
i  our  recent  era  of  tertiary  and  quaternary  times  to  a  futurity  of  centenary  and 
;  millenary  ages,  until  in  the  course  of  a  million  million  of  years  every  electron 
of  the  globe,  transmuted  through  all  forms  of  Matter,  had  been  reincarnated 
!  as  Man  again  and  again,  that  would  not  be  experience  enough  to  fix  a  per- 

tmanent  memory  of  humanity  in  the  devolved  Matter  of  man  :  because  this 
Matter  that  becomes  man,  like  all  Matter,  existed  from  all  eternity — during 
the  immeasurable  and  inconceivable  lapse  of  eternity,  existed  in  the  Ether, 
j  thereafter  as  lightning,  and  as  elements  of  fire,  for  periods  compared  with 
!  vhich  a  million  million  years  are  as  the  time  of  a  single  heart-beat  compared 
[•  I  with  a  million  million  years.  Like  thoughts  of  childhood  in  old  age,  the 
I  memory  of  the  diaphanous  light  of  the  nebula  and  of  the  tumult  and  fire 
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of  its  contraction,  and  the  memory  of  the  peace  and  darkness  of  its  primeval 
ethereal  being,  would  overcome  all  impressions  of  consciousness  in  that 
unconscious  memory  which  Matter  is  :  and  even  if  living  experience  re¬ 
mained  occult  in  the  oxygen  and  carbon,  the  hj'drogen,  nitrogen,  calcium 
which  has  been  man,  the  tumult  and  fire  of  the  new  nebula  into  which  the 
Matter  of  man  must  devolve  will  bray  and  burn  out  all  sense  of  life  in  the 
most  passionate  Matter  that  ever  lived  and  fought,  and  the  peace  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  re-entered  Ether,  of  the  infinite  Lethean  Ether,  will  restore  an 
entire  and  pure  unconsciousness  to  the  Matter  which  was  Christ,  to  the 
Matter  which  was  Nero,  to  the  Matter  which  you  are  and  I  am.  It  is  a 
new  poetry  I  bring,  a  new  poetry  for  the  first  time  in  a  thousand  years :  an 
abiding-place  for  the  imagination  of  man  as  matter-of-fact,  as  hard  and  fast, 
as  ineluctable  as  Olympus  and  Hades,  Asgard  and  Hela,  Heaven  and  Hell 
were  for  our  ancestors,  and  simpler  and  greater  and  more  perdurable  than 
these,  because  it  is  no  longer  a  dream  of  the  Universe,  but  the  Universe 
itself,  in  w^hich  the  imagination  of  man  must  now  find  its  abode. i 

To  think  and  write  such  a  passage  implies  an  exaltation  of 
mind  to  which  none  but  the  inspired  can  attain.  The  scale  of 
the  ideas  and  images  exhausts  the  imagination,  which  is  here 
set  to  making  gigantic  sums  in  multiplication,  there  lulled 
with  drowsy  images,  asked  now  to  conceive  the  “  incon¬ 
ceivable  lapse  of  eternity,”  now  the  ”  diaphanous  light  of 
the  nebula  ’  ’ ;  and  from  a  cataclysmal  commotion  and  melting 
furnace  of  words  is  led,  battered,  bruised,  exhausted,  scorched, 
into  ”  the  peace  and  darkness  of  the  Ether,  the  infinite,  Lethean 
Ether.”  It  is  not  wordy  nonsense,  as  the  average  mind  is  apt 
to  consider  everything  to  be  which  is  too  big  or  too  small  for 
it ;  but  it  is  not  normal  human  utterance  either.  It  is  the  speech 
of  a  seer,  a  clairvoyant,  a  man  in  a  trance;  it  is  uncanny;  it 
seems  logical,  it  reads  like  plain  common-sense,  but  the  normal 
mind  shrinks  from  it,  the  normal  sight  turns  away  from  it,  as 
from  the  glare  of  Tophet  or  the  burning  glories  of  Sinai.  And 
the  normal  mind,  finding  a  very  great  thing  intolerable,  gives 
it  a  little  name,  calls  it  nonsense,  and  is  content. 

We  shall  return  later  to  his  theory  of  the  universe ;  in  the 
meantime  let  us  glance  at  the  earlier  works  that  led  up  to  it. 
They  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
review,  considerable  in  quantity ;  and  when  we  add  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prose  works,  which  are  interesting  chiefly 
as  the  experiments  of  a  very  remarkable  mind,  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  on  a  very  high  level  of  quality,  the  apparent  lack  of 
popular  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  them  becomes  astonishing 
What  is  missing?  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Davidson  has  hitherto 
failed  to  gain  from  the  world  the  hearing  to  which  a  man  of 
his  genius  is  entitled,  or  to  count  as  his  readers  any  but  a  few 
cultivated  people  who  care  for  poetry,  and  take  care  not  to  miss 
it  when  it  appears.  The  great  reading  public  that  goes  to 
(1)  The  Theatrocrat,  p.  51  et  seq. 
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church  and  to  the  theatre  and  absorbs  problem  novels  by  the 
thousand  knows  little  of  Mr.  Davidson,  and  cares  less.  And  yet 
it  is  for  the  church-goer  that  he  writes  most  passionately ;  it  is 
to  the  theatre  that  he  goes  for  his  methods ;  the  eternal  subject 
of  sex  is  almost  a  preoccupation  with  him. 

As  we  go  through  the  list  of  his  works,  with  their  perfection 
in  so  many  forms  and  in  such  variety  of  mood,  our  astonishment 
does  not  grow  less.  The  Fleet  Street  Eclogues,  famous 
among  a  distinguished  few,  unknown  to  the  majority,  with  their 
piquant  simplicity  of  manner,  their  serene  and  melancholy  beauty 
—melancholy  as  only  the  expression  of  a  soul-deep  hunger  for 
the  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  pride  of  life  can  be ;  the  ballads 
and  poems,  perfect  again  in  form,  filled  with  music  and 
life  and  colour,  filled,  too,  with  a  treasury  of  tales  and  narratives 
of  soul  and  body ;  the  earlier  plays,  with  their  excellent  dramatic 
moulding,  their  unfailing  poetic  charm,  and  the  inevitable 
eloquence  of  a  poet  w^ho  is  undoubtedly,  and  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  attack  of  literary  epilepsy,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  English  blank  verse;  the  short  stories,  the  fables,  the 
conceits,  the  fine  studies  of  nature  in  field  and  forest ;  the 
four  great  Testaments,  full  of  fiery,  volcanic  energy,  which 
are  like  the  first  glowing  reverberations  of  the  passionate 
upheaval  of  ideas  in  which  Mr.  Davidson  is  novr  engaged — these 
make  up  a  body  of  work  which  contains,  one  w'ould  say,  every 
quality  of  genius  that  can  command  attention  and  following, 
not  from  the  few,  but  from  the  many.  Humour  certainly,  save 
of  the  grimmest  sort,  is  a  rare  quality  in  his  work;  we  would 
even  say  it  was  almost  missing  from  it,  and  to  that  fact  attri¬ 
bute  his  unpopularity — if  it  were  not  for  Per  fervid,  that  per¬ 
fection  of  humour  in  a  very  rare  key,  or  for  passages  in  Baptist 
Lake  and  Earl  Lavender.  So  we  are  deprived  even  of 
that  excuse.  It  is  not,  indeed,  until  we  come  to  his  latest  plays, 
The  Theatrocrat  and  God  and  Mammon,  which  represent  not, 
as  many  critics  think,  his  decadence  and  retrogression,  but  the 
true  development  and  culmination  of  his  work,  that  a  clue  to 
his  unjwpularity  is  placed  in  our  hands. 

I  It  may  be  thought  that  we  labour  too  much  this  point  of 

I  Mr.  Davidson’s  isolation,  unpopularity — call  it  what  you  will; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  himself  announces  it ,  dwells 
upon  it  with  dangerous  emphasis,  turns  it  to  what  account  he 
can  in  his  attempts  to  make  his  poetic  message  intelligible  to 
the  average  mind.  In  the  Theatrocrat  he  represents  a  modern 
audience  lynching  a  dramatic  author  for  holding  and  exhibiting 
this  very  philosophy,  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  himself  would 
accept  a  similar  martyrdom  if  he  could  once  get  his  message 
VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  L 
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uttered.  And  when,  with  this  new  knowledge  in  our  minds,  we  I 
go  back  over  his  earlier  works,  we  find  that  this  fire  of  anger 
against  the  world,  or,  let  us  say,  against  the  civilisation  of  * 
Christendom,  has  smouldered  from  the  first ;  sometimes  only 
as  a  flicker,  or  as  a  dull  ember,  invisible  in  the  morning  sunlight 
of  youth,  unfelt  amid  the  heats  and  ardours  of  the  fight,  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  period  of  hope  and  optimism  ;  but  alight  always,  ' 
spreading  and  waxing,  until  it  has  at  last  blazed  up  into  a 
veritable  conflagration.  It  is  plain  to  read  through  this  scroll 
of  song  and  poetry  that  the  poet  has  found  the  civilised  world 
an  intolerable  place;  that  it  has  hunted,  punished,  and  lacer¬ 
ated  his  soul  with  an  unremitting  pursuit,  as  it  does,  ah,  how 
often !  seeming  to  choose  the  sensitive,  the  vulnerable  soul  for 
its  hatred.  The  moments  of  rapture  in  his  work  are  intense, 
rare  and  hurried,  as  though  snatched  from  a  vigilant  enemy; the 
joy  in  it  is  that  of  a  truant  from  grief,  who  knows  that  he  must 
soon  return  ;  the  perception  of  pain ,  the  kinship  with  suffering, 
are  constant  and  profound.  He  resists  continually  ;  and  so  there 
grows  in  his  work,  along  wuth  the  anger,  a  veneration  for  power 
and  might,  for  all  living  and  crescent  things,  for  blind  forces, 
for  those  majestic  and  inviolable  laws  that  are  current,  not  in 
the  outworn  creeds  of  men,  but  in  the  universe ;  and  as  culmina¬ 
tion,  a  passion  for  that  eternal  life-principle  that  expresses  itself 
in  sex,  in  sap,  in  electricity,  in  star-dust.  The  cell,  nay,  the 
infinite  subdivision  of  the  atom,  are  of  the  same  matter  as  man, 
as  the  universe — are  man,  are  the  universe.  Every  man  con¬ 
tains  the  universe  within  himself  : 

We  were  not  made  ...  it  is  man  that  makes — 

And  birds  and  beavers,  spiders,  bees,  and  ants; 

All  conscious  matter  makes  and  mars  a  little; 

But  of  the  staple  of  the  Universe, 

Unconscious  Matter,  what  we  know  is  this  : 

That  it  becomes  in  sjstems,  suns  and  earths 
In  plants  and  beasts  and  men,  a  Universe.^ 

God  and  sin  are  ideas  invented  by  man — the  one  arising  from 
his  puzzled  self-consciousness  and  consequent  attempt  to  de¬ 
humanise  himself,  the  other  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  material 
forces — “No  one  in  a  passion  of  any  kind  feels  sinful;  no  man 
gloriously  drunk  feels  sinful ;  no  deep-set  ambition  ever  accuses 
itself  of  sin.  .  .  .  Discharges  of  force  in  w^ays  of  pleasure,  in 
moods  of  delight,  in  trances  of  ecstasy,  as  well  as  discharges 
of  force  in  feelings  of  rancour,  jealousy  and  malice,  in  deeds  of 
lust,  slaughter,  and  treachery,  have  alike  to  bear  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  name  of  the  succeeding  reaction.”^  Heaven  and  Hell  are 

(1)  The  Theatrocrat,  p.  152.  (2)  The  Theatrocrat,  p.  65. 
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the  memory  of  Matter;  the  substance  of  man  remembers  its 
existence  in  the  calm  of  the  “  unbegun  Ether,  of  the  diaphanous 
light  of  the  Nebula,”  and  also  of  the  fiery  tumult  in  which  the 
solar  system  was  evolved,  and  gives  man  his  two  ideas  of 
splendour  and  horror. 

This  old  science  and  new  poetry  is  elaborated  in  the  later  Testa¬ 
ments  and  Tragedies.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  it  in  a 
few  words,  or  to  condense  it  at  all.  Mr.  Davidson  does  not 
invite  us  to  worship  matter ;  he  rather  invites  us  to  cease  from 
worship,  and  to  know.  “  Worship,  culture,  is  the  letter  that 
kills :  exhausted  air,  it  kills  by  asphyxiation.  Knowledge 
is  always  virgin  soil  and  the  air  of  the  mountains. 
We  cannot  know  too  many  things.  We  cannot  know 
enough  that  the  forms  of  matter  of  wrhich  we  consist  are 
the  substance  of  the  furthest  stars,  of  all  the  stars.  We  can 
never  sufficiently  realise  that  no  thought  or  fancy  of  man,  how¬ 
ever  extravagant  in  seeming,  can  be  in  essence  an  error  :  matter 
can  never  belie  itself.  .  .  .  We  can  never  know  enough  that 
man  is  the  Universe  capable  of  self-consciousness,  that  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  man.  This  is  the  knowledge  that  will 
change  the  w'orld.”  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  where  the  difficulty  and  the  pitfall  of 
Mr.  Davidson’s  statement  of  this  knowledge  lies.  He  is  con¬ 
tinually  brought  up  by  words  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  virgin 
words,  words  unsoiled  by  the  associations  of  an  entirely  different 
set  of  ideas,  he  is  obliged  to  fit  new  meanings.  A  world 
without  worship,  for  example,  immediately  suggests  to  the 
ordinary  mind  a  world  without  reverence  or  guiding  sense  of 
any  kind  :  a  dreadful  place.  Yet  Mr.  Davidson  means  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  that ;  the*  ‘  ‘  knowledge  ’  ’  of  his  sentence 
is  a  deep  and  high  thing,  very  different  from  the  ordinary  man’s 
mere  cognisance  of  things,  and  includes  what  the  ordinary  man 
would  feel  when  he  used  the  word  ‘  ‘  worship.  ’  ’  There  is  no 
getting  aw^ay  from  this  difficulty,  and  it  suggests  another  :  is 
not  Mr.  Davidson  himself  sometimes  in  danger  of  attacking 
unduly  the  names  of  things  which,  under  different  names,  he 
is  willing  to  accept  himself  ?  Take  this  passage ,  written  about 
1680  by  that  greatest  mystic  among  Puritans,  Richard  Baxter  : 

0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !  The  date  of  my  lease  'will  no  more  expire, 
■  nor  shall  I  trouble  myself  with  thoughts  of  death,  nor  lose  my  joys  for 
j  fear  of  losing  them.  When  millions  of  ages  are  past,  my  glory  is  but 
I  f>eginning;  and  when  millions  more  are  p.ast,  it  is  no  nearer  ending.  Every 
I  day  is  full  noontide,  and  every  month  is  May  or  harvest,  and  every  year  is 


(1)  The  Triumph  of  Mammon,  p.  170. 
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there  a  jubilee,  and  every  age  is  full  manhood.  And  all  this  is  one  eternity 
O  blessed  eternity  1  The  glory  of  my  glory,  the  perfection  of  my  perfection  1 1 

Compare  this  with  Mr.  Davidson’s  “I  need  not  die,  then,  since 
I  cannot  end !  ” ,  or  with  any  of  the  passages  quoted  from  The 
Theatrocrat;  and  although  Baxter  “  believed  ”  in  a  personal 
God,  and  Mr.  Davidson  “knows”  that  there  is  no  God; 
although  to  Baxter  Heaven  and  Hell  were  real  places,  while  to 
iSIr.  Davidson  they  are 

the  valves 

Wherein  the  world  lay  like  an  oyster,  pearled 
With  the  soul  of  man.” 

— is  there  any  very  great  difference  between  their  conceptions  of 
the  universe — i.e.,  eternity,  immensity,  the  glory  of  man’s  glory, 
the  perfection  of  man’s  perfection?  Or  compare  this  beautiful 
passage  from  The  Theatrocrat  : — 

By  night  the  deep  immensity  of  heaven 
Revealed  its  wonder;  all  the  centuries. 

The  tattered  stoles  and  finery  of  Time, 

Departed  from  me,  and  I  knew  myself 
Material  in  a  Universe  of  pure 
Material  substance,  conscious  mystery  throned 
On  the  eternal  moment  that  becomes 
For  ever  new.^ 

With  this  from  Carlyle’s  “  Eeminiscences  ”  :  — 

”  I  had  escaped  as  from  a  worse  than  Tartarus,  with  all  its  Phlegethons 
and  Stygian  quagmires,  and  was  emerging  free  in  spirit  into  the  eternal 
blue  of  ether,  where,  blessed  be  Heaven,  I  have,  for  the  spiritual  part,  ever 
since  lived,  looking  down  upon  the  welterings  of  my  poor  fellow-creatures  in 
such  multitudes  and  millions  still  stuck  in  that  fatal  element,  with  no 
feeling  of  my  own  except  honest  silent  pity  for  the  religious  part  of  them. 

. The  sound  of  the  kirk-bell  once  or  twice  on  Sunday  mornings  was 

strangely  touching,  like  the  departing  voice  of  eighteen  hundred  years.”* 

We  make  these  comparisons,  not  with  the  purpose  of  stulti¬ 
fying  ardent  and  original  thought  by  insisting  on  what  it  h8S 
in  common  with  other  thought  rather  than  on  what  is  new  in  it; 
nor  do  we  sympathise  with  the  fatuous  paralysis  of  mind  which 
finds  one  thing  as  good  as  another,  and  everything  the  same  in 
the  end.  We  make  them  merely  in  the  interest  of  a  world  that 
needs  all  of  himself  that  Mr.  Davidson  can  give  it,  and  in  the 
belief  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  dissociate  himself  from  Christendom, 
he  is  in  danger  of  labouring  at  the  destruction  of  much  in  existing 
human  thought  that  is  not  Christian,  but  Universal,  and  which, 
therefore,  on  his  own  admission,  cannot  be  destroyed;  in  danger 

fl)  The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest.  Edited  by  William  Young.  P.  406. 

(2)  P.  140. 

(5)  Carlyle,  Reminiscences.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude.  Vol.  I.,  p.  287. 
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of  losing  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  meanings  that  words  can 
bear  for  different  minds,  and  of  falling  away  from  the  grand 
pursuit  of  his  truth  by  following  up  and  putting  to  death  lag¬ 
gard  ideas  that  are  already  spent  or  wounded  mortally,  and  will 
perish  of  themselves.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  conception  of  life  and  the  universe  ;  it  is  immensely  stimu¬ 
lating,  it  is  brave,  it  is  inspiring,  it  is  tremendous.  There  can 
be  no  question,  either,  that  the  world  will  have  none  of  it  at 
present.  He  himself  admits  that  it  must  offend  the  religious  and 
the  irreligious  alike,  that  only  a  free  mind,  or  a  mind  that  can 
elude  the  vigilance  of  whatever  creed  enslaves  it,  or  a  mind  not 
set  on  quarrelling  over  petty  systems,  can  fully  comprehend  or 
accept  it.  Alas,  how  rare  is  the  truly  free  mind,  or  the  mind 
that,  being  free,  does  not  straightway  fall  into  bondage  again 
even  to  such  a  poetry  as  this,  and  so  forgo  the  virtue  of  its 
freedom ! 

The  true  tendency  and  end  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  life  is  to  per¬ 
suade  men  of  the  greatness,  the  beauty,  the  entire  sanctity  of 
a  purely  material  world ;  to  tear  away  the  old  spiritual  rags, 
once  beautiful,  but  now  grown  foul  and  tattered,  that  hide  and 
disfigure  the  naked  perfection  of  Matter.  It  is,  as  we  said,  a 
great  aim ,  an  entirely  religious  aim ;  but  we  can  find  it  in 
our  heart  to  wish  that  it  could  have  been  enterprised  with 
less  anger,  less  furious  tearing  up  and  incinerating  of  those 
poor  old  rags  that  in  their  day — they  too  ! — have  been  weathered 
by  the  winds  and  suns  of  eternity,  and,  harbourers  of  disease 
though  they  may  now  be,  have  sheltered  humanity  through  so 
many  withering  blasts,  and  been  the  bravery  and  panoply  of 
the  world’s  childhood.  We  admit,  however,  the  inevitableness, 
the  justice  even,  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  anger  against  them ;  what 
life  has  taught  him,  with  whips  and  scorpions,  that,  and  that 
alone,  must  he  teach ;  it  is  not  for  him  to  lay  these  old  rags 
reverently  by  amid  lavender  and  rose-leaves,  or  to  purge  their 
offence  away  with  perfumes.  By  fire  has  he  himself  been 
refined,  to  the  fire  will  he  carry  all  that  he  would  refine;  and 
as  he  has  been  pulverised  in  the  mortar  and  melted  in  the 
crucible,  into  the  mortar  and  the  crucible  must  the  w'hole 
human  conception  of  the  universe  go,  to  be  melted  there,  to  be 
destroyed  there,  that  it  may  be  made  over  again  in  the  image 
of  his  desire.  It  is  the  creative  impulse  gone  to  poetic  frenzy. 
To  beget  children,  to  utter  poems,  to  create  philosophies,  are 
not  enough ;  he  must  have  worlds  for  his  posterity,  he  must 
beget  a  universe.  This  passion  for  the  fruitful  impulse,  the 
life-principle,  is  so  stamped  upon  his  work  that  an  idea  of  its 
intensity  can  hardly  be  conveyed  except  by  a  quotation. 
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With  every  heart-beat,  every  pulse  of  time 
Myriads  of  coupled  orbs  together  melt, 

Evolving  light  where  pristine  darkness  reigned,  1 

In  spatial  wildernesses  far  outflung  1 

Beyond  the  farthest,  filmy  nebula; 

And  countless  orders,  throngs  and  drifts  of  being 
In  every  clime  and  quarter  of  the  earth. 

In  forests,  jungles,  hedgerows,  heaths,  ravines. 

Morasses,  mountains,  rivers,  oceans,  lakes. 

In  huts  and  houses,  inns  and  palaces. 

In  caves  and  camps,  in  tenements  and  slums. 

Flowers,  trees,  beasts,  birds,  and  things  invisible, 

Fishes  and  grasses,  mosses,  worms  and  men. 

Endure  the  passion  and  enjoy  the  lust 
Of  ripened  seed  that  cannot  but  be  sown. 

Of  love,  of  life  that  swells  and  buds  and  breaks. 

And  will  be  love  and  life  and  sex  and  sin. 

Adorable,  lascivious,  sacrosanct. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  and  for  ever.! 


There  is  something  terrible  and  elemental  here ;  something 
of  the  hoof  and  the  thicket,  as  well  as  of  the  stars,  as  there  is 
in  all  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  later  poetry.  There  are  uproar  and  com¬ 
motion,  too,  now  as  of  some  wounded  leviathan  that  chums 
an  ocean  into  blood  and  foam,  now  as  of  a  volcano  that  vomits 
fire  and  streams  of  molten  stone.  But  active  volcanoes  and 
wounded  leviathans  are  not  popular ;  people  keep  away  from 
them,  heedless  of  what  flowers  may  grow  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  or  in  what  regions  of  sky-deep  clarity  the  monster  seeks  his 
repose.  For  with  all  its  thunder  and  earthquake,  Mr.  Davidson’s 
poetry  never  fails  in  the  sweeter  and  kindlier  note.  We  open 
a  volume  at  random,  and  our  eyes  fall  on  this  perfection  ; 

As  vibrant  as  an  octave  bell  that  hums 
Harmonic  mirth  to  hear  his  neighbour  chime  ,2 

— a  couplet  characteristic  no  less  for  its  music  than  for  the  exact 
and  perfectly-wrought  completeness  of  the  metaphor.  Indeed, 
it  is  literally  true  of  this  poet  that  you  cannot  open  any  book 
of  his  without  finding  on  the  chance  page  an  example  of 
peerless  mastery  in  the  use  and  combination  of  words,  as  well 
as  of  powerful,  stimulating,  original  thought;  of  whole  passages 
gemmed  with  colour,  and  set  to  such  a  Miltonic  pace  as  this 

A  loom  of  strings  or  grove  of  tuneful  pipes 
I  nowhere  saw;  only  in  Heaven’s  midst 
The  jewelled  keyboard  on  a  jasper  plinth. 

And  that  celestial  one  who  played  thereon.3 


(1)  The  Triumph  of  Mammon,  p.  98. 

(2)  The  Testament  of  an  Empire  Builder,  p.  69. 

(3)  The  Testament  of  an  Empire  Builder,  p.  71. 
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Here  is  a  line  destined,  surely,  to  immortality  :  one  of  those 
lines  that  will  live  on  the  lips  of  thousands  who  never  heard  its 
author’s  name  : 

High  hearts  and  youth  are  destiny  enough.^ 

And  in  “  The  Eunnable  Stag,”  one  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  latest 
poems,*  we  have  a  piece  of  work  that  for  a  certain  isolated  per¬ 
fection  of  form  and  feeling  is  comparable  only  with  Mr.  Meredith’s 
“Love  in  the  Valley.” 

If  there  were  a  literary  public  in  England  of  any  real  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  intelligence,  Mr.  Davidson’s  reputation  would  not 
be  confined  to  journalists  and  rare  amateurs  of  poetry ;  if  there 
were  a  theatre  and  theatrical  public  worthy  of  the  name  he 
would  be  writing  plays  for  it,  uttering  himself  freely  and 
splendidly,  instead  of  beating  out  his  brains  and  his  soul  against 
the  prison-bars,  and  intellectually  drugging  himself  with 
essences.  For  we  have  this  to  say  finally  about  his  new  poetry 
of  the  universe  ;  that  it  is  not  presented  by  him  in  a  fit  or 
finished  state;  it  is  an  extract,  an  essence,  or  rather  a  sublimate 
—and  he  wishes  to  give  it  to  the  world  to  drink  I  And  the 
world  is  nauseated,  it  cannot  keep  it  down.  The  few  who  can 
swallow  it,  and  keep  it  swallowed,  will,  we  believe,  be  changed 
and  have  their  thought  transmuted  by  it,  for  it  is  permeating, 
enduring,  unforgettable.  For  the  consumption  of  mankind, 
however,  it  should  be  diluted;  not  adulterated,  but  diluted, 
floated  upon  a  bulk  of  material  that  shall  make  it  assimilable,  and 
—shall  we  say? — imperceptible.  For  if  you  are  to  destroy  the 
world  through  men’s  conception  of  it,  you  must  have  access  to 
their  thought ;  and  the  average  man,  too  quickly  made  aware 
by  Mr.  Davidson  that  there  is  death  for  him  in  the  pot,  defends 
himself  very  effectively  by  averted  head,  shut  mouth,  clenched 
teeth;  and  makes  it  plain,  by  gestures  unmistakable,  that  on 
no  consideration  whatsoever  will  he  be  induced  to  partake  of 
its  contents. 

The  tendency  of  much  that  is  vital  in  the  literature  of  this 
generation  is  destructive;  but  most  of  it  is  purely  destructive, 
and  seems  to  have  no  aim  but  the  dissolution  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  in  the  vague  hope  that  something  better  must  grow  out 
of  ths  ruins.  To  drill  holes  with  a  sharp  auger  in  the  bottom  of 
all  the  social  craft  afloat,  and  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  drowning 
struggles  of  the  unhappy  passengers  seems  to  have  become  almost 
a  literary  fashion  ;  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Davidson’s.  His  purpose  is 
greater,  deadlier,  diviner.  When  we  survey  this  various  and 


(1)  The  Theatrocrat,  Dedication. 


(2)  Holiday  and  other  Poems. 
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beautiful  poetic  product  of  his  fifty  years,  and  see  what  he  is 
now  busy  at,  we  have  an  image  of  a  man  turning  away  from 
disillusion  ;  forsaking  the  sunlight,  and  taking  his  tools — ah,  such 
tools !  long  sharpened  and  tempered  in  the  upper  air— down 
into  the  foundations  of  the  world,  there,  boring  and  mining,  to 
begin  his  tremendous  task.  He  has  to  make  a  little  space  for 
himself  down  there — there  is  a  muffled  explosion  now  and  then 
to  remind  the  world  that  he  is  at  work ;  no  more.  Will  he 
perish  there,  imprisoned  under  the  rocks  which  he  dislodges, 
or  choked  by  the  underground  damps,  before  he  has  laid  his 
mine  and  kindled  his  slow  match?  Will  the  match  go  out?  or 
will  it  keep  alight,  and  that  corroding  spark  eat  its  slow  way 
along  the  train  until  the  mine  is  fired,  and  the  whole  system  of 
men’s  thought  heaves  and  breaks  asunder,  to  be  hurled  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  sun  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but  all  w^e  know  is 
that  he  has  gone  from  the  tabernacles  of  men,  and  that  his  task 
is  to  change  the  very  axis  and  poise  of  the  world — to  change 
all,  or  nothing. 

Let  us  take  a  final  impression  from  this  briefest,  simplest,  and 
noblest  statement  of  the  new  poetry,  the  envoi  to  Holiday  : 

Born,  enamoured,  built  of  fact. 

Daily  on  destruction’s  brink 
Venture  all  to  put  in  act 

Truth  we  trust  and  thought  we  think. 

Nothing  has  been  said  or  done  : 

Free  from  the  forbidding  past. 

Knowledge  only  now  begun 
Makes  an  actual  world  at  last. 

Powers  of  Earth,  of  Heaven,  of  Hell, 

Blent  in  us  and  tried  and  true. 

By  dynamic  deed  and  spell 

Forge  and  mould  the  world  anew. 

All  that  is  best  and  truest  in  the  new  poetry,  the  new  thought, 
the  young  life  of  our  time  might  gather  itself  round  that  banner, 
and  take  heart  from  it  to  search  for  guidance  and  impulse  only 
from  within,  to  be  unafraid  of  the  names  of  things  or  the  stuffed 
straw  bogeys  of  custom,  and  to  realise  that  in  each  man’s  life 
the  world  and  the  universe  begin  anew.  As  for  our  poet  himself, 
we  certainly  do  not  deem  it  likely  that  the  Poetic  Spirit  will 
again  manifest  itself  in  so  generous  a  quality  during  this  century  : 
might  the  world  but  realise  that,  and  learn  to  offer  some  welcome 
to  that  Spirit  when  from  beyond  Time  and  Space  he  comes  to 
make  sojourn  with  us,  it  would  be  well  for  the  world. 

Filson  Young. 


THE  WRITING  OF  BOOKS  ON  SPORT 
And  Some  Books  of  1908. 

The  statement  in  Scripture  that  not  even  the  whole  world  would 
hold  all  the  books  that  ought  to  be  written  has  a  grim  signifi¬ 
cance,  for,  at  any  rate,  the  reviewer  of  modern  fiction.  He 
realises  a  single  and  sufl&cient  reason  in  the  fact  that  too  much 
room  is  taken  up  by  those  that  ought  not.  Extravagance  of 
output  used  also  to  be  noticeable  in  sporting  books.  When,  in 
former  issues  of  this  Review,  the  present  writer  surveyed  each 
year’s  harvest,  the  crop  was  an  appalling  one,  but  in  the  year  just 
ended  the  notable  books  on  sports  and  pastimes  have  not  exceeded 
a  dozen,  and  even  fewer  call  for  notice  in  an  article  intended 
less  as  a  review  than  as  an  illustration,  from  the  best  of  them,  of 
the  elementary  principles  on  which  such  books  may  best  be 
written. 

The  divorce  between  sport  and  belles  lettres,  on  which  eclectic 
critics  invariably  insist,  has  been  discussed  too  often,  and  with 
results  too  inconclusive,  to  make  further  argument  amusing.  To 
claim  the  dignity  of  literature  for  every  technical  guide  to  fishing 
or  kite-flying  that  comes  from  the  publishers  wmuld  be  to  bring 
literature,  or  the  books  themselves,  into  ridicule.  Yet  it  seems 
no  less  invidious  to  exclude  classics  like  the  Compleat  Angler, 
Scrope’s  Deerstalking ,  or  Colquhoun’s  Moor  and  Loch.  It  may, 
without  risk  of  their  authors  taking  offence,  be  frankly  admitted 
that  not  one  of  the  year’s  books  referred  to  in  these  pages  is 
likely  to  rank  with  those  rare  friends  of  many  winters,  yet  more 
than  one  of  them  both  move  to  laughter  and  teach  how  to  live ,  and 
for  that  reason  only  they  deserve  our  thanks  in  an  age  when 
laughter  is  less  general  and  living  harder  than  of  yore. 

Place  aux  dames!  Mrs.  Herbert,  part-author  of  Two  Dianas 
in  Alaska  (Lane),  has  a  happy  knack  of  amusing  the  reader  on 
almost  every  page  of  her  bright  narrative,  and  this  alone  places 
her  above  the  majority  of  writers  on  travel,  a  class  more  produc¬ 
tive  of  bores  than  most.  Yet  her  irresponsible  flippancy  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  she  is  a  shrew'd  observer,  and  her 
I  comments  on  the  incidents  and  people  of  her  wanderings,  if  light, 

I  are  never  frothy.  It  is  possible  that  the  mere  male,  not  over 
j  squeamish  in  the  pursuit  of  sport  himself,  may  feel  an  old- 
I  fashioned  hesitation  in  accompanying  these  well-bred  and  attrac- 
j  tive  ladies  on  their  pilgrimage  of  gore.  Even  “The  Leader,”  in 
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one  of  the  chapters  for  which  he  is  responsible,  realises  Mrs. 
Herbert’s  extraordinary  zest  for  slaughter,  for  he  writes 

Since  Agnes  had  come  out  with  murderous  intent,  she  needs  must  glav 
something  to  while  away  an  hour. 

The  lady,  reluctant  to  disappoint  him,  forthwith  set  about 
snatching  salmon  with  a  gaff-hook  1  Yet  the  reader’s  decision 
against  such  virile  tastes  in  the  fair  should  be  reached  early  in 
the  book.  To  read  it  to  the  last  page,  and  then  express  disgust, 
is  to  behave  like  a  party  of  Englishwomen  who  made  themselves 
conspicuous  one  evening  last  October  at  the  Paris  “Apollo.”  Thev 
stayed  to  the  end,  and  then  audibly  voted  the  performance, 
together  with  some  side-shows  not  included  in  the  programme, 
“perfectly  disgraceful”!  That  is  British,  but  as  fair  criticism 
it  has  its  limitations. 

This  foul-hooking  of  packed  salmon  was  no  doubt  but  a  passing 
mood  of  mischief  for  idle  hands,  since  Mrs.  Herbert  elsewhere 
condemns  the  still  unsportsmanlike  but  infinitely  preferable 
method  of  trolling  for  them  with  a  spoon.  Nor  has  she  a  high 
opinion  of  the  favourite  sport  of  shooting  caribou  in  those 
regions,  since  she  says  that  the  deer  are  as  tame  as  cows.  Indeed, 
the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  this  objection  when 
he  learns  that  a  cow  caribou  strolled  along  and  looked  calmly 
on  while  one  of  the  party  was  skinning  her  late  consort.  This 
very  pleasant  book  is  not  all  of  killing,  which  is  well.  It  is  the 
part  of  every  writer  on  big  game  shooting  to  vary  the  story  as 
far  as  possible  with  notes  on  the  birds  and  native  tribes — in  short, 
to  divert  the  reader’s  attention  here  and  there  from  the  ever- 
recurring  tale  of  slaughter,  w’ell-trodden  ground  in  the  sports¬ 
man’s  library,  and  attractive  only  when  alternating  with  less 
harrowing  matter.  It  is  with  her  asides,  her  not  unkindly  satire, 
her  unabated  .philosophy  in  the  presence  of  danger  and  discom¬ 
fort  ,  with  which  her  earlier  book  on  Somaliland  had  already  madt 
us  familiar,  that  Mrs.  Herbert,  an  ideal  comrade  on  such  expedi¬ 
tions,  attracts  the  reader.  With  all  her  passion  for  arduous 
travel  and  the  chase,  she  is  always  womanly.  There  is  much 
that  is  manly  in  her  view  of  life,  but  nothing  mannish  about 
herself. 

A  more  solid  and  serious  contribution  to  the  bookshelf  of  the 
shikari  comes  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Abel  Chapman’s  On  Safari 
(Arnold),  a  title  that  will  puzzle  all  w'ho  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Arabic  verb  for  travel,  or  trekking.  In  the  circumstances  Mr. 
Chapman  would  perhaps  have  been  well  advised  in  offering  some¬ 
thing  more  intelligible  than  the  cryptic  reference  to  it  in  his 
preface.  When  a  man  has  paid  sixteen  shillings  for  a  book,  ho^- 
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ever  admirable,  he  does  not  desire  to  be  puzzled  by  it.  The 
author,  an  old  friend  to  those  who  know  the  mysterious  delights 
of  wildfowling,  and  a  delightful  companion  in  the  byeways  of 
Spain  and  Norway,  here  takes  us  into  the  big  game  region  of 
East  Africa.  There  is  in  his  well-illustrated  record  much  of  the 
variety  already  referred  to  as  excellent  seasoning  in  books  of  the 
sort.  Those  who  are  a  little  tired  of  stirring  stories  of  the  chase, 
a  little  sated  with  pictures  of  triumphant  sportsmen  seated  on 
fallen  elephants  and  of  wounded  rhinoceroses  charging  their  puny 
torturers,  will  find  much  to  delight  them  in  Mr.  Chapman’s 
notes  on  natural  history,  and  the  assistance  of  so  painstaking  an 
artist  as  Mr.  Caldwell  has  immeasurably  added  to  the  pictorial 
value  of  the  book.  Here  and  there,  too,  Mr.  Chapman  breaks 
away  from  the  breezy  narrative  of  the  sport  he  loves  so  well 
and  discusses  more  serious  problems,  of  which  he  deals  with  none 

Imore  trenchantly  than  the  ridiculous  modern  agitation  for  the 
destruction,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  of  Africa’s  remnant  of  big 
game,  on  the  ground  that  its  survival  encourages  the  tsetse  fly, 
while  its  preservation  involves  the  maintenance  of  huge  tracts  of 
country  that  might  otherwise  be  developed  with  very  moderate 
capital.  This  strange  argument  involves  more  than  one  non 
sequitur,  but  it  may  briefly  be  pointed  out  that  the  territories 
sacred  as  big  game  reserves  are  for  various  reasons  unsuited  to 
industrial  development.  It  would  indeed  be  no  more  unreason¬ 
able  to  advocate  the  poisoning  of  Scotland’s  stags,  so  that  small¬ 
holders  might  cultivate  the  bare  mountain  sides  known  by 
courtesy  as  “  deer  forests  ”  ! 

Mr.  Chapman’s  accounts  of  big  game  hunting  are  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind  and  excellent  at  that,  but  it  is  in  his  notes  on  the 
birds  and  other  small  game  that  most  readers  will  find  the  deeper 
charm.  The  fact,  for  instance,  of  a  jackal  (an  animal  less  shot 
at  in  Africa  than  almost  any  other)  having  the  cunning  to  leap 
repeatedly  when  pursued,  obviously  to  dodge  the  expected  bullet, 
is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  animal  psycho¬ 
logy.  Jackals,  as  many  of  us  remember  them,  loping  along,  bellies 
close  to  the  ground,  do  not  ordinarily  leap  at  every  few'  yards, 
and  when  w'e  find  one  doing  so  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sporting 
camp,  no  other  explanation  is  tenable.  In  a  very  attractive 
chapter  on  “The  Unseen  World,”  the  author,  with  some  inci¬ 
dental  remarks  on  anthills,  so  striking  and  yet  so  mysterious  a 
feature  in  the  African  landscape,  enumerates  a  few'  of  the  secre¬ 
tive  creatures,  like  the  genet  and  aard-vark,  which  arc  never 
seen  by  the  average  hunter  of  big  game,  though,  with  a  rare 
touch  of  official  humour,  they  are  carefully  protected  in  the 
schedules  limiting  the  bag  of  each  licensee.  The  naturalist  and 
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bird-lover  will,  however,  find  most  food  for  thought  in  the  chapter 
on  feathered  spoilsports,  in  which  the  author  discusses  with 
his  usual  insight  the  various  motives  which  inspire  the  honey- 
guides,  touracous,  shrikes,  and  other  fowl  to  warn  the  big  game 
and  cheat  the  hunter  of  the  fruits  of  a  long  and  arduous  stalk. 
Even  in  Scotland,  an  old  blackcock  frequently  warns  the  stag 
at  the  critical  moment,  but  such  inteiwention  is  pure  accident. 

In  Africa,  however,  all  these  birds,  or  most  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  have  a  fixed  purpose  :  the  honey-guide  wants  to  lead  you 
to  a  bee’s  nest,  that  you  may  get  the  honey  and  he  the  grubs;  I 
the  shrikes,  on  the  lookout  for  insect  food,  know  that  a  stamped¬ 
ing  herd  will  kick  up  fresh  supplies;  and  the  ox-peckers,  which  ' 
never  create  a  similar  disturbance  when  the  stalker  approaches 
domestic  cattle,  seem  actuated  by  genuine  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  the  wild  game.  The  black-winged  plover  alone,  “with 
the  lung-power  of  a  suffragette,”  is  thought  to  act  from  a  pure 
instinct  of  mobbing. 

The  important  angling  books  of  the  past  year  are  four  in 
number.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  whose  last  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  his  favourite  sport  is  some  years  old,  must  have 
had  a  delightful  task  in  collecting  the  Chronicles  of  the  Houghton 
Fishing  Club  (Arnold),  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  the 
taste  and  judgment  that  will  be  expected  of  him.  This  sumptuous 
volume  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  many  charming 
paintings  and  sketches  in  possession  of  the  Club ,  and  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  journals  are  enriched  with  such  genius  as 
that  of  Landseer,  Chantrey,  and  Turner,  the  reader  will  under¬ 
stand  Sir  Herbert’s  lament  over  the  modern  veracity  of  the 
kodak.  The  entries  made  by  members  range  over  eighty  years, 
and  contain  many  shrewd  and  humorous  reflections  on  the  sport, 
besides  allusions  to  the  Tweed  and  other  rivers,  and  a  number 
of  notes  dealing  with  waterside  natural  history.  On  the  status, 
for  instance,  of  the  much-discussed  grayling  in  trout  streams, 
there  appears  to  be  no  consensus  of  opinion,  since  on  one  page 
we  find  it  dubbed  “the  filthy  grayling,”  while  elsewhere  there 
are  serious  proposals  for  its  restoration.  Many  a  curious  inci¬ 
dent,  too,  is  noted  in  the  journals,  as  the  capture  of  a  tench  on 
a  live  gudgeon,  and  of  a  seagull  on  a  trolling  bait;  the  death  of 
a  swift,  which  came  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  rod  as  a 
fisherman  w^as  casting ;  or  a  cow  devouring  the  sleeve  of  a 
waterproof  left  on  the  grass !  This  beautiful  volume ,  which  is 
issued  in  a  very  limited  edition,  will  have  peculiar  attraction  for 
those  who  have  a  kindly  thought  for  “the  good  old  times,”  and 
who  are  not  wholly  happy  in  an  age  of  snapshots,  petrol,  and 
other  evidences  of  breathless  hurry. 
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In  Big  Game  of  the  Sea  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  Mr.  Holder, 
the  doyen  of  tuna-fishing  in  California,  gives  his  readers  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  thrills.  Angling  is  generally  considered  as  the  “gentle” 

[  art,  and  for  the  majority  of  its  votaries  its  delights  consist  mainly 
1  in  looking  for  the  disappearance  of  a  painted  float  and  then 
H  coaxing  a  not  very  fearsome  roach  or  carp  to  the  ready  landing 
net.  Even  those  who  know  the  higher  joys  of  fly-fishing  find 
I  their  pleasure  rather  in  the  artistic  undoing  of  comparatively 
small  creatures,  and  are  never,  even  on  a  Highland  salmon  river, 

[  confronted  with  monsters  exceeding  themselves  in  weight  and 
i  measurement.  On  both  seaboards  of  America,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  among  the  tarpon  of  Florida  and  the  tunas  and  sea  bass  of 
I  California,  six)rtsmen  have  discovered  a  style  of  fishing  wdth  such 
tense  excitement  and  such  exhausting  contests  as  to  be  compar¬ 
able  to  the  pursuit  of  the  lion  and  rhinoceros.  The  present  writer 
has  found  the  reading  of  Mr.  Holder’s  book  the  more  enjoyable 
for  having  fished  wdth  him  last  summer  in  those  blue  Californian 
;  seas,  the  calm  surface  of  which,  shimmering  under  a  brazen 
sky,  is  broken  every  moment  by  the  antics  of  the  monsters  he 
loves  to  kill  with  rod  and  line.  Than  his  account  of  the  capture 
'  of  a  white  sea  bass,  which  nowadays  does  duty  for  the  absent 
;  tuna,  nothing  more  striking  has  ever  been  written  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  angling,  and  after  the  noble  sport  he  tells  of  in  American 
waters,  fishing  in  our  own  seas  seems  feeble  fun  indeed.  Such 
a  book  as  this  could  never  have  been  inspired  by  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  dabs  and  whiting,  and  nothing  less  strenuous  than 
the  death  struggles  of  leaping  tarpon  and  giant  rays  go  to  the 
making  of  such  glowdng  stories.  The  very  habit  of  leaping, 
whether  to  find  a  meal  or  to  avoid  becoming  one,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  many  fishes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lends  an  element  of  excitement  never  dreamt  of  in  the 
colder  waters  undisturbed  by  such  gymnastics.  As  your  skiff 
drifts  at  night  up  or  dowm  the  Florida  passes,  mighty  whiprays 
leap  in  the  cold  moonlight  within  a  few  yards  of  you.  In  the 
brilliant  dawms  of  California,  ponderous  sunfish  rise  in  the  air 
and  fall  back  on  the  water  with  a  resounding  thwack  that  can 
be  heard  a  mile  away.  For  the  nervous  fisherman  unaccustomed 
to  such  apparitions,  there  is  always  “visions  about,”  and  Mr. 
Holder’s  book  has  successfully  caught  the  spirit  of  this  dramatic 
sport.  Nor,  in  his  quest  of  the  picturesque,  does  he  embroider 
the  details.  One  of  his  chapters  brings  back  to  the  writer,  more 
vividly  even  than  journals  written  on  the  spot,  a  sunny  morning 
in  June  on  which,  in  an  hour  before  breakfast,  he  caught  on  the 
rod  two  black  sea  bass  which  together  weighed  tw’o  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds,  lively  fellows,  w'hich  towed  an  oil-launch  about 
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like  a  skiff,  yet  which,  when  hauled  from  their  accustomed 
depths,  floated  at  the  surface  as  helpless  as  bladders.  Mr. 
Holder’s  countrymen  are  true  artists  with  the  rod  and  reel,  and 
are  only  the  more  human  for  a  few  faults,  such  as  a  slavish 
worship  of  “buttons”  won  in  fishing  contests  and  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  affection  for  light  tackle.  They  have  no  ambition 
to  “waste  the  watery  tribe  a  thousand  ways,”  but  aspire  only 
to  catch  the  finest  fish  by  the  most  difficult  means,  often  all  but 
handicapping  themselves  out  of  the  contest.  This,  in  spite  of 
a  little  too  much  zeal  in  their  ethics,  is  the  truest  spirit  of  sport, 
and  it  informs  every  page  of  Mr.  Holder’s  delightful  book. 

With  Mr.  Briggs  we  enjoy  less  strenuous  fishing,  though  he 
takes  us  amid  scenery  far  wilder  than  that  of  the  low-lying 
Florida  keys  or  the  peaceful  bays  of  Catalina.  The  intimate 
association  between  the  arts  of  painting  and  angling  have  been 
illustrated  by  Millais  and  others,  and  in  Angling  and  Art  in 
Scotland  (Longmans)  the  author’s  coloured  scenes  of  river  and 
loch,  in  sunny  w^eather  and  in  dour,  are  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  insipid  photographs  that  usually  do  duty.  In  them  we 
realise  such  rushing  of  waters,  such  fury  of  winds,  such  snapping 
of  boughs,  that  they  are  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen.  It  is 
probable,  as  the  author  admits,  that  no  artist  ever  pauses  to 
think  of  the  colour  of  the  sky,  or  the  reflections  on  the  water, 
when  the  fish  are  rising,  for  he  then  has  other  matters  on  his 
mind.  Yet  he  is  no  doubt  right  in  claiming  that  the  fisherman 
is  the  better  for  being  also  a  painter  of  landscape.  Of  his  skill 
as  an  artist  the  illustrations  in  the  book  are  ample  evidence,  and 
of  his  keenness  as  a  fisherman  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  reads  his  defence  of  loch-fishing  against  the  criti¬ 
cism  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  to  the  effect  that  it  needs 
little  skill.  Always  making  due  allowance  for  the  element  of 
luck,  and  particularly  for  that  curious  success  which  usually 
attends  the  novice,  a  privilege  wFich  the  Germans  recognise  in 
their  favourite  saying  “  Gott  schutzt  den  Bauer,”  the  expert  will 
in  the  long  run  beat  the  duffer.  This,  no  doubt,  is  less  applicable 
to  fishing  than  to  painting,  but  it  is  true  of  both.  Mr.  Briggs 
has  a  nice  eye  for  the  individual  charm  of  different  lochs ;  in  one, 
the  scenery;  in  a  second,  the  abundance  of  trout;  in  a  third,  it 
may  be,  the  possibility  of  a  monster.  The  same  attractions 
endear  Canadian  lakes  to  those  who  fish  them  in  turn.  Of  such 
a  trio,  which  the  present  writer  fished  last  summer,  one  w^as 
delightful  because  in  it  you  hooked  a  trout  with  every  cast  of 
your  fly;  a  second,  because,  though  you  hooked  nothing  at  all, 
you  knew  on  good  authority  that  your  spoon  was  passing  by 
the  noses  of  thirty-pounders;  a  third,  because  it  held  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  different  kinds  of  fish,  any  of  which  might  seize 
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the  bait  in  turn.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Briggs  might  give 
us  a  companion  series  of  pictures  of  those  Canadian  waters,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  one  “Devil’s  Lake,”  in  the  heart  of  the  Bocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  writer,  too,  has  been  in  Arcady,  and  has  fished 
the  tumbling  Orchy  that  our  author  loves  so  well.  Yet,  for 
sheer  compelling  grandeur  in  the  surroundings  of  his  sport,  the 
angler,  who  is  also  an  artist,  should  try  the  waters  of  British 
Columbia  and  of  the  range  that  shelters  that  blest  land  from 
the  cruel  winters  of  the  eastern  provinces.  On  his  return,  he 
will  not  love  Scotland  the  less,  but  his  affection  will  no  longer 
be  undivided. 

In  an  artistic  little  volume  on  The  Trout  Waters  of  England 
(Foulis),  Mr.  Walter  Gallichan  has  attempted  no  more  than  a 
guide  book.  What  he  has  accomplished  is  a  guide  book  of  the 
very  best  type,  one  W'hich  goes  in  the  pocket  and  which  says  just 
everything  that  needed  saying  and  no  more.  The  exercise  of 
repression  is  evident  throughout,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Not  a  single  personal  reminiscence,  not  the  semblance 
of  an  anecdote,  not  even  one  rhapsodical  aside  in  praise  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Peak  Country  or  Devon  Moorland,  is  permitted 
to  inten-upt  the  calm  flow  of  business-like  detail  of  route,  flies, 
accommodation,  licenses,  and  other  matters  germane  to  the 
angler’s  plans.  There  is  a  time  and  place  for  everything,  and 
in  this  wholly  admirable  little  pocket-book,  wdth  four  dozen  of 
Hardy’s  standard  patterns  in  colour  for  its  end-papers,  his  suc¬ 
cessful  aim  is  to  guide  the  angler,  not  to  entertain  him.  Those 
who  contemplate  a  holiday  amid  the  hurrying  northern  burns, 
or  on  the  low  banks  of  broader  streams  in  Hampshire,  or  even 
in  the  peat  waters  of  the  soft  West  Country,  will  be  grateful 
to  him  for  condensing  within  so  handy  a  compass  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  guide  them  in  their  choice,  and  to  equip  them 
for  success  in  whatever  district  they  may  select. 

In  The  Complete  Oarsman  (Methuen),  Mr.  Lehmann  deals 
very  fully  and  capably  with  the  sport  of  rowing,  for  which  he 
has  done  so  much.  A  little  ponderously  perhaps,  but  with  con¬ 
viction,  he  embarks  on  the  moral  aspects  of  rowing  at  the 
Universities,  and  even  labours,  not  wholly  with  success,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  it  may  even  indirectly  send  the  undergraduate 
to  his  books.  Of  its  popularity  outside  those  centres  of  learning 
he  justly  entertains  much  doubt,  yet  draws  consolation  from  the 
thought  that  its  very  lack  of  popular  favour  has  kept  it,  above 
other  sports,  free  from  the  taint  of  professionalism  and  money¬ 
making.  The  volume  is  necessarily  in  great  measure  the  story 
of  rowing  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ,  of  the  Henley  festival ,  and 
of  the  activities  of  Leander  and  the  Thames  Bowing  Club,  but 
this,  after  all,  is  the  history  of  rowing.  Besides  the  historical 
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side  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Lehmann  goes  with  great  thoroughness 
into  the  art  and  practice  of  rowing  in  its  various  styles,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  also  into  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  sport  as  conceived  by  the  Amateur  Rowing  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Etherington  Smith  contributes  a  useful  chapter  on 
training.  The  photographs  are  excellent.  Many  were  taken 
specially  for  the  work,  and  some  are  veiy  striking. 

So  rare  nowadays  are  books  on  horsemanship,  since  the  popular 
fancy  has  been  captured  by  the  literature  of  petrol  and  flying- 
machines,  that  we  may  well  take  account  of  a  little  volume  of  not 
wholly  sporting  interest,  yet  with  much  in  its  pages  that  will 
interest  all  who  love  the  stable  better  than  the  garage.  In  The 
Horse  in  History  (Methuen)  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  has,  with  credit¬ 
able  research,  set  forth  the  landmarks  in  that  animal’s  long  and 
useful  career,  which,  with  depressing  conviction,  he  regards  as 
at  an  end.  So  keen  a  sport.sman  as  the  author  should  not  have 
made  this  mistake.  For  traction  in  our  towns,  the  automobile 
has  no  doubt  come  to  stay,  and  the  horse  also  is  gone  to  stay, 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  recent  developments  in  the  machinery 
of  warfare  warrant  the  forecast  that  cavalry  engagements  will 
play  a  very  minor  part  in  deciding  the  issues  of  every  battle 
between  now  and  the  millennium.  Yet  in  sport  and  agriculture 
alike  the  horse  has  a  long  innings  before  it,  and  even  when 
steam-ploughs  and  other  agricultural  machinery  take  its  place, 
there  remain  the  racecourse  and  the  hunting  field,  for  neither  of 
which  do  men  show  any  sign  of  waning  affection.  Mr.  Tozer’s 
concise  little  sketch  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  horse  through 
the  centuries  is  pleasantly  written,  and  seems  accurate  in  its 
facts.  In  particular  he  will  be  read  with  interest  on  the  subject 
of  Newmarket,  the  antiquity  of  w’hich  as  a  centre  of  horse- 
breeding  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many.  Its  origin  is  popu¬ 
larly  ascribed  to  “Old  Rowley,”  though  those  better  informed 
date  its  history  back  to  his  grandfather.  But  what  shall  we  say 
when  we  are  told  that  not  only  was  there  racing  at  Newmarket 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  but  that,  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  foxhunter  and  Master  of  Hounds, 
held  Newmarket  horses  in  high  esteem  !  History  has  repeated 
itself  at  Newmarket,  that  little  border  town,  with  the  one  main 
street  that  alternates  between  the  fever  of  race  weeks  and  the 
torpor  of  the  off  season.  Had  there  been  daily  papers,  with 
Court  news,  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  should  have  found  much 
the  same  references  to  the  King’s  love  of  the  place  as  we  do 
to-day.  It  has,  in  fact,  always  been  the  “royal  village.”  Another 
interesting  fact  about  Newmarket  is  its  indebtedness  to  the  wreck 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  since  many  of  the  fine  horses  saved 
from  the  doomed  ships  were  removed  there.  Here,  again,  history 
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is  repeating  itself,  and  Newmarket  is  once  more  indebted  to  im- 
[wrtations  from  overseas,  due  to  the  fiat  that  has  gone  forth 
against  the  iniquities  of  horse-racing  in  an  influential  section 
of  that  regenerate  America  which  is  always  astonishing  those 
who  look  on  apprehensively  at  this  “last  experiment  of 
humanity.” 

In  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  we  have  a  lady  whose  delight  is  to 
adventure  amid  scenes  more  commonly  associated  with  the 
dangerous  pastimes  of  men.  I'nlike  iMrs.  Herbert,  she  takes 
no  pleasure  in  the  chase,  though  somewhat  addicted  to  the  milder 
distraction  of  trout-fishing,  but  her  joy  is  mountaineering,  with, 
incidentally,  some  very  skilful  manipulation  of  the  camera.  In 
one  of  the  chapters  of  Mountnineering  in  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  (Unwin),  she  seems  to  impart  .some  of  the  secrets 
of  her  jdiotographic  art,  though  her  frankness  is  a  little  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  conjurer’s  favourite  offer  to  “tell  how  it  is  done.’' 

I  It  is  no  disparagement  of  her  crisp,  straightforward  text,  which 
j  has  a  directness  in  keeping  with  the  subject,  to  say  that  the 
t  extraordinary  wealth  of  illustration  somewhat  overshadows  it. 
j  This  ^Irs.  Le  Blond  evidently  recognises,  for  she  humorously 
refers  to  a  return  to  the  standards  of  Ancient  Egypt,  where  all 
,j  information  was  conveyed  pictorially.  Yet,  beautiful  as  arc 
!  many  of  her  pictures,  particularly  those  of  water  scenes,  she  is 
;  over-modest  as  regards  the  text,  for  she  has  managed  to  enliven 
her  pages  with  a  variety  of  interest  not  usually  found  in  the 
literature  of  mountaineering,  in  which  aretes,  couloirs,  and 
chimneys  are  often  the  only  topics.  In  this  book,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  neglecting  nothing  which  could  help  or  interest  those 
j  who  plan  making  ascents  in  this  new  northern  playground,  the 
!  author  is  at  pains  to  make  herself  interesting  to  those  who  read 
;  her  book  as  merel}’  a  record  of  travel.  The  glowing  enthusiasm 
i  of  the  mountain-climber  is  apparent  on  every  page,  the  passion 
I  of  those  who  climb  in  face  of  great  danger  and  without  reward, 
for  even  if  there  were  no  view  from  the  summit  they  would 
clamber  all  the  .same.  This  consideration  alone  should  entitle 
mountaineering  to  a  place  in  any  broad  interpretation  of  s|X)rt, 
since  to  apply  the  name  of  “  sportsmen  ”  to  those  who  shoot 
pigeons  out  of  traps,  while  denying  it  to  others  who  take  their 
dangerous  pleasure  on  the  roof  of  the  world,  is  a  perversion  of 
definition.  The  principles  of  mountaineering  are,  as  iMrs.  Le 
I  Blond  is  careful  to  insist,  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  for 
this  eason  an  experienced  Swiss  guide  is  a  more  desirable  com¬ 
panion  on  strange  ascents  in  the  Andes  or  Himalayas  than  an 
indifferent  one  familiar  with  the  ground.  These  northern  peaks 
have,  from  the  climber’s  standpoint,  advantages  over  tho.se  of 
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Switzerland.  The  conditions  are  so  much  safer  as  to  allow  of 
much  guideless  climbing  that  in  Switzerland  would  be  suicidal. 
These  conditions  are  complex,  but  the  chief  are  the  absence  of 
danger  from  either  cold  or  darkness.  You  do  not  get  benighted 
in  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  and  the  temperature,  at  any 
rate  in  the  holiday  season,  is  such  as  to  preclude  all  risk  of  beiii'j 
frozen  to  death,  a  dreadful  fate  not  unknown  in  the  long  list  of 
Swiss  fatalities.  There  are,  as  will  be  gathered  from  these 
pages,  other  differences  between  Norway  and  the  more  classic 
ground  of  aljune  achievements.  There  is  more  freedom ;  there 
is  immunity  from  tourists  and  hotel  bills.  There  is  no  rising 
before  daybreak,  and  the  lazy  can  make  a  comfortable  start  by 
boat.  The  book  is  a  model  for  books  of  the  kind.  It  breaks  new 
ground  for  the  mountaineer,  and,  while  not  neglecting  the  prac¬ 
tical  details  of  a  guide  book,  it  has  much  in  it  to  attract  those 
who  never  contemplate  grasping  an  ice-axe  in  their  lives. 

Sport  is  largely  a  question  of  climate.  Hence  it  is  that,  while 
Australia  is  able  to  vanquish  even  the  ^Motherland  in  the  cricket 
field,  Winnipeg  is  become  the  metropolis  of  curling.  Hence, 
also,  the  gradual  decay  of  winter  sports  in  these  islands,  where, 
for  at  any  rate  the  last  fourteen  years,  we  have  been  spared  the 
miseries  of  weather  which  alone  make  skating,  curling,  or  tobog¬ 
ganing  ix)ssible  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time.  Englishmen 
and  their  ladies  who  must  indulge  such  cold  passions  betake 
themselves  to  the  more  rigorous  climates  of  Norway,  Switzerland, 
or  Canada,  where  they  may  revel  below  zero  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  and  even  forsake  the  exotic  perfumes  of  the  ballroom 
to  valse  languorously  on  the  ice !  Skating  has  an  extensive 
literature  in  many  tongues,  and  the  other  ice-sports  have  all 
been  incidentally  treated  of  in  many  volumes,  but  in  The  Book 
of  Winter  Sports  (Arnold),  Mr.  and  Airs.  Syers,  well  known  in 
the  skating  world,  have,  with  varied  assistance,  made  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  collect  the  historical,  practical,  and  descriptive 
in  a  single  work.  The  book  is  at  once  readable  and  instructive, 
rand  many  of  the  photographs  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as,  if 
not  over-exposed,  snow  subjects  are  apt  to  be.  While  not  over¬ 
looking  the  little  that  can  be  done  at  home,  the  book  deals  chiefly 
wdth  those  playgrounds  overseas  where  winter  sports  achieve  a 
}X)pularity  that,  for  lack  of  opportunity,  passes  them  by  in  this 
country. 

With  this  most  seasonable  volume  we  may  take  leave  of  the 
sporting  books  of  1908.  Others  there  have  been,  no  doubt,  which 
perhaps  called  for  notice,  but  the  few’  quoted  suffice  to  illustrate 
how  such  books  should  be  w’ritten  and  illustrated.  It  were  well 
if  future  years  might  enrich  the  sportsman’s  bookshelf  with  as 
few  volumes  and  as  good.  F.  G.  Aflalo. 


RANSOM. 


A  Greek  philosopher  taught  that  life  was  a  sin  (dSiKta),  for  which 
men  had  to  pay  ransom  to  the  immortal  gods. 

How  shall  we  pay  the  debt  we  owe 

To  the  God  who  ordains  the  tribute  just? 

How  can  the  creatures  that  are  but  dust 
Give  of  their  fulness,  or  out  of  their  woe, 

To  the  Primal  Fate  who  arranges  it  so 
Not  as  w’e  will  it,  but  as  we  must? 


Ah,  there  are  gifts  that  all  can  bring. 
Tributes  and  offerings,  great  or  small, 

A  widow’s  mite  from  the  humble  thrall. 

Or  a  circlet  of  gold  from  the  brow  of  a  king  : 
’Tis  a  poem  w’e  write,  or  a  song  that  we  sing, 
A  flower  we  prize,  or  a  tear  we  let  fall. 


How  will  you  pay  it,  0  lover  sad? 

With  passionate  hope  and  fancies  sweet. 

And  joy  and  fear  and  memories  fleet — 

You  shall  pay  with  that  moment,  divinely  mad, 

When  all  the  world — such  the  joy  you  had 

In  a  white  maid’s  lips — lay  prone  at  your  feet ! 
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How  will  you  pay  it,  O  golden  girl? 

With  roses  and  lilies  in  breast  or  hair, 

And  the  laughing  Cupids  embosomed  there 
Where  the  gold  burns  bright  in  the  glossiest  curl — 
Yea,  pay  it  with  diamond,  emerald,  pearl, 

With  the  heart’s  first  sigh  and  the  soul’s  last  prayer 


How  shall  he  pay  it,  old  and  grey. 

Whose  feet  just  skirt  an  open  grave? 
Little  enough  has  he  managed  to  save 
From  the  dolorous  toil  of  every  day — 
Little  enough  !  He  can  but  repay 

His  life,  his  life,  to  the  God  who  gave. 


W.  L.  C. 
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London,  December  22nd,  1908. 

The  opening  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  has  been  the  episode  of 
the  month,  and  of  its  kind  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Before  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  Young 
Turk  movement  in  its  later  phases,  and  with  the  simultaneous  course 
of  events  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the 
international  situation.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  a  rift 
in  the  clouds.  The  danger  to  peace,  though  not  dissipated,  is 
adjourned.  The  greatest  peril,  it  may  be  urged,  remains  w’hat  it  was. 
To  find  a  formula  to  satisfy  the  two  Seiwian  States  without  unchain¬ 
ing  a  European  conflict  surpasses  the  wit  of  diplomacy.  Since  the 
Servians  cannot  be  satisfied,  Europe  cannot  feel  safe.  At  Cettigne 
and  Belgrade  alike  there  are  vehement  repetitions  of  the  threat 
that  war  will  occur  should  European  policy  take  the  turn  that 
now  seems  probable.  But  at  least  there  is  a  better  chance  that 
hostilities  may  be  localised,  even  if  fighting  should  occur  upon  the 
Danube  and  the  Montenegrin  frontier.  The  situation  has  been 
improved  by  two  factors.  Upon  the  one  hand  there  is  every  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  separate  and  satisfactory  settlement  betw’een  Vienna  and 
Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  and  above  all,  a  provisional 
compromise  has  been  reached  as  between  the  Ballplatz  and  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  assumed  that  the  European  Conference  will 
assemble  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  though  much  water 
will  have  flowed  under  all  bridges  before  spring,  and  events  in  more 
than  one  quarter  may  have  forced  the  hand  of  diplomacy.  jNIean- 
while,  however,  Vienna  gives  way  upon  one  important  point  of  form. 
The  circumstances  of  the  annexation  and  the  status  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  are  thrown  open  for  preliminary  discussion  among  the 
Powers  as  the  result  of  the  exchange  of  notes  between  Baron 
.\ehrenthal  and  IM.  Isvolsky.  The  nature  of  the  pourijaiders  will  be 
better  discussed  a  little  later  in  this  record  when  the  Ottoman 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  question  has  been  dealt  with.  Enough  to  say 
that  Europe  has  once  more  walked  on  the  very  brink  of  war  without 
plunging  into  the  abyss.  Whether  the  pourparlers  will  necessarily 
ensure  peace  or  the  Conference  bring  concord  remains  to  be  seen. 

♦ 

*  * 

We  become  so  rapidly  accustomed  even  to  the  most  amazing 
things  of  real  life  that  our  sense  of  their  true  character  departs. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  inauguration  of  the 
Turkish  Parliament  by  the  Sultan  in  person  on  December  17th,  that 
ceremony  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  in  the 
fortunes  of  any  people.  Life  in  Stamboul  since  the  success  of  the 
revolution  has  been  full  of  contrasts.  During  the  elections,  the 
procession  which  carried  the  ballot  boxes  through  the  streets  amid 
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popular  jubilation  was  headed  by  a  motor-car  and  closed  by  a  camel- 
symbols  wonderfully  significant  of  the  moral  position  of  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  State  which  includes  high  finance,  nomad  tribes,  every  form 
and  degree  of  civilisation  known  between  Paris  and  Mecca.  Then 
came  a  depressing  week  of  rain  and  rumour.  The  Sultan  lived  in 
morbid  fear  of  assassination.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  what  has 
been  his  own  past  which  makes  him  dread  his  own  shadow  and 
look  with  suspicion  upon  the  slightest  movement  of  his  brother,  the 
heir-apparent,  Reshad  Effendi.  For  some  time  his  ^lajesty  was 
unwilling  to  perform  in  person  the  opening  ceremony.  Though  in 
the  end  his  reluctance  was  overcome,  his  fears  were  not  removed. 
Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  great  ceremony  the  route  by  which  Abdul 
Hamid  would  proceed  to  the  Parliament  House  was  kept  secret. 
It  had  been  at  first  thought  that  he  would  go  part  of  the  way  by 
water.  Finally  he  decided  to  drive  from  Yildiz  to  the  legislature 
standing  within  the  solemn  shadow  of  Saint  Sophia.  Nothing  in  the 
revolution  has  been  more  significant  than  the  scenes  of  popular 
enthusiasm  in  Stamboul  on  this  historic  day.  The  streets  were 
packed  with  quiet  crowds,  and  lined  with  Turkish  troops  in  new 
uniforms,  very  different  from  the  tatterdemalion  battalions  whose 
neglected  State  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  military  revolt  in 
Alacedonia.  We  are  assured  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times  that  the  windows  and  roofs  were  bright  with  the  faces  of 
Turkish  women  who  for  this  occasion  at  least  had  dispensed  with 
the  veil.  That  spectacle,  if  indeed  as  conspicuous  as  these  words 
would  suggest,  must  be  held  to  have  been  more  picturesque  than 
auspicious.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely 
to  provoke  a  reaction  as  an  apparent  relaxation  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Moslem  traditions.  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the  British 
Ambassador,  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  welcome.  Ahmed  Riza  Bey, 
the  Young  Turk  leader,  had  a  reception  at  least  as  enthusiastic  as 
that  extended  afterwards  to  the  Sultan  himself.  The  motor-cars 
and  the  camels  in  the  procession,  with  the  ballot-boxes,  were  not 
more  significantly  incongruous  than  the  fact  that  among  the  dense 
throng  in  front  of  the  Parliament  were  twelve  carriages  containing 
the  ladies  of  the  harem  under  a  eunuch  escort.  This  fact  alone  may 
usefully  remind  us  of  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  task  of  national 
regeneration  which  the  Y'oung  Turks  have  undertaken.  Representa¬ 
tive  institutions  are  only  the  political  expression  of  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  temperament  of  the  West.  Parliamentarianism  may 
be  found  to  go  less  easily  with  polygamy.  Upon  this  point,  however, 
as  w’e  may  remember  in  connection  with  a  recent  tercentenary,  Milton 
would  perhaps  have  differed. 

♦ 

♦  * 

When  we  compare  the  opening  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  with 
the  scenes  upon  a  similar  occasion  nearly  a  generation  ago,  the 
interest  now  shown  by  the  Ottoman  people  must  be  considered  of 
good  promise  for  the  continuance  of  their  liberties.  Midhat  was 
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before  his  time.  His  ideas  had  no  chance  to  strike  root.  On  March 
5th,  1877,  a  fortnight  before  the  first  sitting  of  Midhat’s  Parliament, 
the  famous  Grand  Vizier  was  overthrown  by  a  Palace  intrigue,  was 
hurried  on  board  a  vessel,  condemned  without  charge,  and  exiled 
without  appeal.  The  Constitution,  even  before  it  was  nominally 
applied,  was  doomed  by  the  fall  of  its  creator.  The  approach  of 
war  with  Russia  overshadowed  all  other  interests,  and  seemed  to 
reduce  the  new  legislative  experiment  to  insignificance.  On  March 
19th,  1877,  however,  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  opened  in  the  celebrated  palace  of  Dolma-Bogatche.  The  crowds 
in  the  street  were  but  moderate.  Within  Dolma-Bogatche  itself  an 
assembly  of  about  140  deputies  seemed  to  be  dwarfed  in  the  vast 
throne-room,  capable  of  containing  three  thousand  people.  Three 
figures  were  conspicuous.  One  was  that  of  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  in 
robes  of  snowy  white.  Another  was  Abdul  Hamid,  then  at  the  very 
opening  of  his  reign,  but  already  meditating  the  characteristic 
methods  with  w'hich  history  has  since  become  acquainted.  During 
the  reading  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was  enormously 
long,  the  Sultan  stood  upright,  leaning  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
The  third  figure  was  the  reader  of  the  speech,  “Kutchuk”  Said, 
afterwards  Grand  Vizier.  For  him  a  strange  destinj'  was  reserved. 
Grievously  mistaken,  but  in  all  sincerity,  he  helped  the  Sultan  to 
destroy  Midhat’s  Constitution  and  to  establish  the  Hamidian 
despotism.  Afterwards,  he  sought  refuge  at  the  British  Embassy 
from  the  dangers  of  the  regime  he  had  helped  to  create.  He  lived 
to  be  Grand  Vizier  again  for  a  few  days  and  to  speak  the  decisive 
word  which  induced  the  Sultan  to  surrender  to  the  Young  Turk 
revolution.  And  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Parliament  the  other 
day.  Said — now  president  of  the  Senate — was  in  some  ways  the 
most  interesting  figure.  But  in  1877,  as  we  have  said,  the  idea  of 
representative  institutions  had  taken  no  firm  root  in  Turkey.  The 
deputies  were  as  devoid,  for  the  most  part,  of  independence  as  of 
organisation.  They  had  been  elected  under  the  influence  of  the 
ulema  and  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Midhat  having 
fallen,  the  sittings  were  dominated  by  the  reactionary  faction.  Every 
serious  suggestion  of  reform  made  by  the  Syrian  deputies  and  others 
was  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  Islam.  The  farce  ended 
by  the  exile  of  the  deputies  who  had  taken  themselves  seriously,  and 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is 
profitable  to  recall  this  precedent.  We  perceive  at  once  an  immense 
difference  between  the  circumstances  of  to-day  and  the  conditions 
of  nearly  thirty-two  years  ago.  The  foreign  situation  and  the  temper 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Turks  themselves,  alike  make  it  certain 
that  the  Ottoman  Constitution  cannot  be  again  destroyed  without 
destroying  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it  exists. 

» 

*  * 

Ox  December  17th,  1908,  the  wheel  had  come  full  circle.  As  a 
spectacle,  the  scene  within  the  Parliament  House  was  unmatched 
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in  the  records  of  legislative  assemblies.  The  Senators,  Kutchuk  Said, 
as  we  have  said,  conspicuous  among  them,  were  a  rich  and  glittering 
group  of  uniforms  and  robes  to  the  right  of  the  tribune.  Opposite 
the  array  of  more  than  two  hundred  deputies  was  in  the  main  a 
mass  of  frock  coats  and  fezzes,  but  contrasting  with  these  were  the 
white  and  green  turbans  of  the  ulema  and  the  hadjis,  the  blue 
uniforms  of  a  few  military  deputies,  the  flowing  and  glowing  vest¬ 
ments  of  Moslem  dignitaries,  the  more  sombre  robes  of  Arab  deputies 
and  Christian  patriarchs.  There  was  even  a  Druse  member  in  his 
long  black  cloak  and  his  bizarre  head-gear  of  chequered  cloth  with 
a  goat’s-hair  band.  It  is  far  from  trivial  to  dwell  upon  these  descrip¬ 
tive  details.  They  signify  the  whole  racial  range  of  the  Empire, 
which  includes  all  the  religions  and  races  of  an  Empire  forming 
the  very  centre  of  the  world  and  stretching  from  within  hail  of  the 
shores  of  Italy  to  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Sultan’s 
speech  from  the  throne  was  in  some  respects  an  extraordinary 
document.  The  following  passage  is  a  classical  example  of 
euphemism :  — 

“  Senators  and  Deputies, — On  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  application  of  the  liaw  of  the  Constitution 
which  we  caused  to  be  promulgated  after  our  accession  to  the 
throne — and  on  account  of  the  urgent  reasons  for  such  a  course 
set  before  us  by  our  councillors  and  statesmen — the  first  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  temporarily  dissolved  until  the  education  of  the  people 
had  been  brought  to  a  sufficiently  high  level  by  the  extension  of 
instruction  throughout  our  Empire.  The  reconvocation  of 
Parliament  was  therefore  postponed,  while  in  every  province 
schools  were  opened  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education.  This  object  having  been  attained,  and 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  having  reached  the  desired 
standard,  we  have  acquired  the  conviction  that  Parliament 
should  once  more  assemble  as  a  guarantee  of  the  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  our  country.” 

‘‘Temporarily  dissolved,”  as  a  description  of  the  fate  of  Midhat’s 
Parliament,  may  be  accepted  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ironical 
vocabulary  of  nations.  The  whole  of  this  opening  paragraph 
contains  as  astonishing  an  account  of  the  Young  Turk  revolution  and 
its  consequences  as  could  be  framed  in  official  words,  even  at 
Yildiz.  We  may  well  regret  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  were  not  opened  with  strong  and  sincere  accents  more 
appropriate  to  the  virile  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  continued  in  a  similar  tone  of  historical  parody. 

“  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bulgaria  and  Vali  of  Eastern 
Eoumelia,  unexpectedly  abandoning  his  allegiance  to  our  Empire, 
proclaimed  his  independence.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  informed  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  other 
Powers  of  its  decision  to  annex  to  its  dominions  the  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  wffiich  it  provisionally  occupied  and 
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administered  in  conformity  with  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  These  were  two  surprising  events  which  caused  us 
most  profound  regret.” 

* 

*  ♦ 

But  the  edifying  document  closed  with  an  emphatic  declaration 
that  “Our  resolution  to  govern  the  country  in  conformity  with  the 
Law  of  the  Constitution  is  irrevocable.”  Considerable  discontent, 
however,  w'as  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  upon  this  occasion 
did  not  take  an  oath  of  fidelity.  The  deputies  were  told  that  since 
the  Padishah  has  already  sworn  before  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Constitution  a  repetition  of  the  oath  would  be  unnecessary 
and  improper.  We  shall  see.  Abdul  Hamid’s  fall  has  been  almost 
as  deep  as  that  of  Abdul  Aziz.  He  is  a  shadow  of  a  name.  Nothing 
in  the  unique  drama  of  the  last  five  months  has  been  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  survival  of  Abdul  Hamid  after  the  disappearance 
of  Hamidianism.  Whether  the  Sultan,  who  in  his  own  way  has 
played  so  masterly  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  pught  really  to  be  held  as  cheap  as  his  portraits  which 
are  sold  for  a  halfpenny  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul — that  is  a  question 
which  will  be  more  easily  answered  six  months,  or  even  three  months, 
hence  than  now.  The  real  difficulties  of  the  Young  Turks  are  only 
beginning,  and  the  Constitution  is  about  to  be  tested  in  earnest. 

• 

*  * 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  the  second  Ottoman  Parliament? 
It  may  at  any  moment  transform  itself  into  a  Constituent  Assembly 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  In  a  notable  interview  with 
a  representative  of  the  Temps  the  Young  Turk  leader,  Nazim  Bey, 
sketches  the  programme  of  one  section  of  his  party.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told  the  Constitution  of  1876  must  be  modified  so 
as  to  establish  once  for  all  the  principle  of  Ministerial  responsibility 
to  Parliament.  This  is  crucial.  Nazim  Bey  lays  down  the  principle 
which  the  Kaiser  has  not  yet  conceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
German  people.  Abdul  Hamid  would,  of  course,  prefer  the  present 
system,  by  which  Ministers  are  nominally  chosen  at  the  Sultan’s 
pleasure.  This  would  doubtless  enable  him  or  his  successors  to 
recover,  sooner  or  later,  control  of  the  Executive.  All  the  depart¬ 
ments  must  be  reorganised  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  experts; 
the  army  especially  must  be  rapidly  strengthened  and  enlarged  by 
the  inclusion  of  non-Mussulmans,  hitherto  exempt,  and,  above  all, 
the  Treasury  must  be  filled,  and  permanent  order  introduced  into  the 
management  of  the  finances.  Nazim  Bey  maintains  that  at  least 
two-thirds,  and  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  the  deputies  are  adherents 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  Then  he  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  sentences: — “The  Opposition  will  be  composed  of  a 
minority  of  members  belonging  to  the  Liberal  Union  under  Prince 
Sabah-eddin,  whose  programme,  which  is  not  realisable,  leans  towards 
decentralisation.  This  party  is  of  a  Liberalism  tolerably  conservative, 
and  is  composed,  above  all,  of  men  belonging  to  the  ofl&cial  world. 
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more  or  less  converted  to  Liberal  ideas,  as  well  as  of  Greeks,  Serbs, 
Bulgars,  &c.,  animated  by  separatist  tendencies.  Apart  from  all 
these,  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  independents.”  Nazim  Bey 
denies  that  there  is  any  vestige  of  real  reaction;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  he  seems  somewhat  too  sanguine.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Young  Turks  have  arrived  at  the  period 
when  dissensions  must  begin  to  appear  in  their  ranks.  The  most 
important  of  immediate  issues  is  a  personal  controversy,  and  centres 
round  the  venerable  figure  of  Kiamil  Pasha.  The  Grand  Vizier  is  a 
magnificent  patriarch  of  eighty-five,  and  many  impartial  observers 
are  of  opinion  that  in  sagacity  and  character,  no  less  than  in  experi¬ 
ence,  no  one  can  approach  him.  Many  of  the  Young  Turks,  however, 
are  of  a  contrary  view.  According  to  Nazim  Bey,  “Kiamil  Pasha 
is  a  man  of  the  past — it  is  a  statement,  not  a  reproach — his  great 
age  prevents  him  from  adapting  himself  to  the  new  state  of  things; 
he  has  in  his  blood  the  inertia  and  absolutism  of  the  former  regime, 
and  can  brook  no  control.”  This  statement  is  not  of  a  very  promising 
tone.  It  suggests  the  approach  of  dramatic  and  perhaps  of  lacerat¬ 
ing  struggles.  Much  will  doubtless  depend  at  the  outset  upon 
Kiamil’s  attitude  upon  the  question  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to 
Parliament.  In  any  case,  the  present  Grand  Vizier  cannot  remain 
very  long  in  office.  Hilmi  Pasha  is  the  favourite  candidate  of  the 
more  discontented  section  of  the  Young  Turks ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
he  would  be  as  acceptable  to  Abdul  Hamid  as  any  person  who  could 
be  named. 

* 

*  * 

It  remains  to  await  the  sequel,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  delicacy  of  the  present  position  of  the  Young 
Turks,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  task.  Several  things  are  in  their 
favour.  They  have  hitherto  shown  equal  boldness  and  judgment— 
the  rarest  and  best  of  all  political  combinations.  They  carried  the 
elections  with  a  high  hand,  and  we  must  suppose  that  if  they  have 
made  certain  of  a  majority  they  have  made  not  less  certain  of  the 
men  who  compose  it.  They  keep  intact  their  mysterious  and  potent 
organisation.  They  have  been  requested  by  advisers  in  this  country 
to  dissolve  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  The  Young  Turks, 
for  the  present,  cannot,  and  will  not,  do  anything  of  the  kind.  No 
more  after  the  elections  than  during  the  elections  can  they  be  decided 
by  a  pedantic  regard  for  external  Constitutional  forms  as  understood 
in  the  West.  They  cannot  convert  themselves  into  the  constitutional 
equivalent  of  Mr.  Turveydrop.  They  are  bound  for  some  time 
longer  at  least  to  remain  under  arms  and  to  watch  over  their  work. 
The  best  guarantee  for  the  success  of  this  Parliament,  unlike 
Midhat’s,  is  that  the  real  power  behind  Parliament  remains  as  yet 
in  the  hands  which  created  it.  Again,  the  Young  Turks  are  genuinely 
in  favour  of  peace — not  because  they  are  in  favour  of  the  sentiments 
piously  aired  at  Hague  Conferences,  far  from  that — but  because  they 
need  time.  Their  chiefs  are  as  little  devoid  of  national  ambition 
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as  of  warlike  temper.  But  the  military  system  needs  to  be  reorgan¬ 
ised  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  Young  Turks  are  convinced  that 
it  will  be  two  years  before  they  are  able  to  put  into  the  field  an 
army  with  which  no  other  in  the  Balkans  could  for  a  moment 
compare.  For  these  reasons  they  are  in  favour  of  a  direct  settlement 
with  Austria-Hungary,  and  there  seems  every  likelihood  that  they 
will  secure  it.  The  boycott  has  proved  an  instrument  of  formidable 
power.  The  damage  to  Austro-Hungarian  interests  has  been 
immense.  The  commercial  war  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  shatter  the  calculations  of  Baron  Aehrenthal.  This  was  a  form 
of  reprisals  upon  which  the  Ballplatz  had  not  reckoned  for  a  single 
moment.  The  boycott  has  been  a  popular  movement.  It  has  been 
enforced  in  every  harbour.  Even  the  threats  of  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  could  not  induce  the  porters  to  unload  Austrian  ships  and  to 
handle  Austrian  goods.  For  the  rest,  the  Turkish  argument  for 
compensation  is  unanswerable.  It  is  simply  this :  “  If  you  seize 
my  estate,  you  must  at  least  take  the  encumbrances.” 

*  * 

*  * 

Vienna  is  accordingly  driven  to  agree  to  bear  a  suitable  proportion 
of  the  Turkish  National  Debt  on  account  of  the  former  Ottoman 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Thus  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  prestige  of  the  Young  Turk  regime  will  be  restored 
by  a  striking  diplomatic  success.  These  are  the  favourable  factors. 
Xowlet  us  take  the  adverse.  The  Macedonian  question  is  not  elimin¬ 
ated;  it  is  only  submerged.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  reappear.  The 
Greeks,  disappointed  after  extravagant  claims,  but  convinced  that 
they  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with  in  the  elections,  are  at  least  far 
more  discontented  under  the  new  system  than  they  were  under  the 
old.  The  Bulgars  are  sullen  and  stubborn.  So  far,  these  are  racial 
difficulties,  not  worse  than  have  to  be  confronted  from  time  to  time 
at  Westminster  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  Vienna  and  Budapest. 
The  danger  of  divisions  among  the  Young  Turks  is  very  grave,  but 
the  knowledge  that  all  depends  upon  unity  in  the  Ottoman  cause 
may  help  to  keep  them  together.  Alore  disquieting  is  the  unparal¬ 
leled  variety  of  elements  in  the  Parliament  itself.  The  Moslems 
include  Albanians,  Kurds,  and  Arabs,  as  well  as  Turks  proper. 
There  are  Jews  and  Druses.  Among  the  Christians  are  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Bulgars,  Serbs.  It  is  in  vain  to  speculate.  Taking  for  all 
in  all,  this  strange  medley  of  the  races  and  religions  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  w’e  see  that  nothing  but  the  future  can  throw  light  upon 
the  most  daring  legislative  experiment  ever  imagined. 

* 

«  * 

We  turn  now  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna.  “When  Europe 
thinks  it  has  resolved  the  Eastern  problem,  there  will  be  found 
lying  behind  it  the  question  of  Austria.”  So  wrote  a  brilliant 
modem  historian,  the  late  Albert  Sorel.  That  remark  was  of  pro¬ 
found  significance.  In  the  last  few  years  a  revolution  has  taken 
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place  in  the  spirit  of  politics  upon  both  sides  of  the  Leitha.  The 
New  Austria,  the  New  Hungary,  the  New  East  are,  as  has  been 
said,  but  links  in  one  great  chain  of  political  problems.  At  the 
beginning  of  December  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  celebrated  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  but  the  results  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
policy  robbed  the  jubilee  of  all  its  joy.  Vienna  was  a  sea  of  light 
on  the  evening  of  the  crowning  day,  and  the  illuminations  were  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  but  the  arrangements  for  controlling  the  crowd 
were  defective,  and  several  persons,  including  a  member  of  the 
Reichsrath,  were  crushed  to  death.  This  accident  deepened  the  gloom 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  racial  antipathies.  In  Prague,  as  the  result 
of  the  fiercest  struggles  known  for  many  years  between  the  German 
students  and  the  Czech  population,  the  Bohemian  capital  was 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  only  raised  within  the  last  few  days, 
In  Vienna  itself  another  university  riot  was  caused  by  the  attack 
of  a  thousand  German  students  upon  200  Italian  students.  This 
affray  roused  Italian  passion  at  Trieste,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at 
Rome  and  ]\Iilan  on  the  other.  The  Slovenes  have  attacked  the 
Germans  in  Carniola.  In  Croatia  Magyar  ascendancy  is  maintained 
by  methods  of  pure  despotism.  The  Constitution  is  still  suspended, 
and  over  forty  Croat  deputies  and  prominent  citizens  are  still  im¬ 
prisoned  without  trial  upon  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  a 
“  Greater  Servia  ”  conspiracy.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are 
seething  with  discontent.  The  rival  Austrian  and  Magyar  claims 
to  the  control  of  the  annexed  provinces  are  nothing  less  thac 
irreconcilable.  In  every  Slav  centre  throughout  the  Dual  Empire 
there  is  intense  sympathy  with  the  Serbs.  Add  to  this  that  the 
Turkish  boycott  has  not  only  caused  grievous  loss  in  the  present,  but 
suggests  alarming  possibilities  for  the  future ;  that  Roumania  is 
undoubtedly  more  alienated  from  Vienna  than  at  any  time  since 
1878 ;  that  the  tariff  war  with  Servia  is  almost  certain  to  be  reopened; 
that  for  the  first  time  the  Triple  Alliance  is  passionately  repudiated 
by  the  whole  Italian  nation;  that  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  has  been 
surrendered;  that  a  cash  indemnity  will  have  to  be  paid;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  retribution  has  rained  upon  Baron  Aebrentlal. 
Rumours  that  the  position  of  that  statesman  is  shaken  are  persistent, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  them.  It  is  not  for  other 
countries  to  dictate  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples  their  choice  of 
statesmen.  And  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  appearing  to  act 
towards  Baron  Aehrenthal  as  Germany  acted  towards  M.  Delcasse. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ascendancy  of  some  other  states¬ 
man  at  tlie  Ballplatz  would  facilitate  the  settlement  of  Europe. 
In  the  meantime  Baron  Aehrenthal  remains,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  perhaps  insists  that  he  shall  not  at  present  transfer 
to  other  shoulders  the  consequences  of  his  faults. 

* 

*  » 

The  course  of  the  negotiations  we  have  already  indicated.  Upon 
two  of  the  three  main  points  at  issue,  Baron  Aehrenthal  has  given 
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way.  He  insists  that  the  accomplished  fact  of  annexation  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  an  open  question  at  a  conference.  But  he  agrees, 
as  we  have  already  explained,  that  the  status  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  shall  become  at  once  the  subject  of  preliminary  discussion 

■  among  the  Powers.  Again  he  has  given  ground  in  his  negotiations 

j  with  the  Porte.  At  first  he  endeavoured,  after  the  unfortunate 

I  method  which  has  marked  the  whole  of  his  diplomacy,  to  carry 

'  matters  with  a  high  hand.  He  declared  that  before  the  Ballplatz 

could  enter  into  negotiations,  the  boycott  must  stop,  and  if  it  were 
not  stopped,  the  Hapsburg  Ambassador,  the  INIarquis  Pallavicini, 
would  be  instructed  to  leave  Constantinople.  Upon  this  point  the 
Turks  were  immovable.  For  a  week,  according  to  the  witty  comment 
of  a  Vienna  newspaper,  “the  Marquis  Pallavicini  stood  with  his 
portmanteau  in  his  hand.”  The  boycott  was  not  stopped;  and  the 
Ambassador  did  not  go.  Baron  Aehrenthal  saw  the  necessity  of 
changing  his  tactics,  and  finally,  with  a  return  of  good  sen^e,  he 
i  consented  to  negotiate  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  boycott. 

He  is  said  to  be  willing  to  pay  £2,000,000  on  account  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  Turks  estimate  the  amount  due  at  £3,000,000, 
calculating  for  the  proportion  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  which  ought 

■  to  be  home  by  the  annexed  provinces.  Between  these  two  figures,  a 
settlement  will  evidently  be  found,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Young  Turks  desire  above  all  things  to  restore  good  relations 
with  Vienna,  and  to  keep  Austria-Hungary  and  Bulgaria  apart. 

;  Meanwhile,  however,  the  effect  of  the  annexation  upon  the  internal 
politics  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  seems  likely  to  be  profound.  The 
subject  was  exhaustively  debated  in  the  lieichsrath  last  week.  The 
I  annexation  w'as  confirmed  with  less  difficulty  than  had  been 
[  expected,  but  the  speeches  were  to  a  corresponding  extent  more 
ominous. 

* 

«  * 

.\ll  the  Slavs  and  the  Christian  Socialists,  representing  the  great 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  were  at  one  in  demanding  a  solution  which 
the  Magyars  on  the  other  side  of  the  Leitha  will  resist  to  the  last, 
but  which  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent.  Prince  Alois  Liechen- 
stein,  who  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  heir-apparent, 
the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  declared  that  “Dualism”  must  be 
replaced  by  “Trialism.”  What  does  this  mean?  It  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  potent  plan.  Under  “Trialism,”  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
would  become  the  nucleus  of  a  Third  State,  formed  by  detaching 
portions  of  Hungarian  as  well  as  of  Austrian  territory.  With  the 
annexed  provinces  would  be  grouped  their  natural  seaboard, 
Dalmatia,  and  their  hinterland  Croatia  proper,  and  Slavonia.  So 
would  be  re-created  the  old  triune  kingdom  of  the  south.  It  might 
hope  in  time  to  draw  to  itself  the  independent  minority  of  the  Servian 
race,  and  it  would  keep  Hungary  in  check.  Between  Austria  and 
the  new  kingdom,  indeed,  the  Alagyars  would  be  caught  in  a  cleft 
stick,  and  could  never  recover  their  former  ascendancy  within  the 
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Hapsburg  system.  This  is  a  dream  of  the  future,  however,  and  a 
great  internal  struggle  will  have  to  be  fought  out  before  it  is  realised. 
Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs,  though  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  “Trialism,”  have  wider  views.  From  their  point 
of  view,  Bohemia  ought  to  be  an  autonomous  kingdom,  and  Galicia 
another.  The  Hapsburg  system  ought  to  be  five-fold.  Sooner  or 
later  some  great  reconstruction  inspired  by  these  theories  will  have 
to  be  attempted;  and  the  repercussion  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  coup 
may  be  felt  in  the  crises  of  long  years  hence. 

* 

♦  * 

]\Ieanwhile,  Hapsburg  troops  are  pouring  to  the  south,  and  the 
significant  announcement  is  made  that  three  Dreadnoughts  of  over 
20,000  tons  each  are  to  be  built  at  Pola.  This  illustrates  what  we 
have  repeatedly  insisted  upon — that  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  European  situation  is  the  reopening  of  a  silent  but 
deadly  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Illyrian  shore, 
let  it  be  remembered,  in  spite  of  an  Italian  minority  and  a  splendid 
Italian  tradition,  is  a  Serbo-Croat  coast.  It  supplied  Venice  in  her 
greater  days  with  the  hardiest  of  her  seamen.  It  mans  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  navy  of  to-day,  and  will  man  the  larger  Hapsburg  fleet 
of  the  future.  This  is  another  reason  why  the  South  Slav  question 
is  an  issue  of  life  and  death  for  Austria.  Dalmatia,  as  has  been  said, 
is  nothing  but  the  “face”  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  annexed 
provinces  are  “  the  back  of  the  head  ”  to  the  seaboard  province. 
Along  the  eastern  shore  lie  all  the  strategical  keys  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  for  instance,  are  one  of  the  wonderful  ports 
of  the  world — an  almost  landlocked  gulf  thirteen  miles  long,  enclosed 
by  mountains,  and  forming  a  whole  series  of  great  harbours  one 
within  the  other,  and  connected  by  successive  narrows.  From  its 
red  rock,  again,  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Spizza  completely  dominates 
the  Montenegrin  anchorage  of  Antivari ;  and  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  induce  Austria  to  abandon  this  point,  which,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  itself,  the  Montenegrins 
ought  to  hold.  Its  possession  is  necessary  to  make  them  masters 
of  the  front-door  of  that  little  house  to  which  they  are  confined.  If 
Baron  Aehrenthal  renounced  the  Sanjak,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  counsel  withdrawal  from  Spizza,  where  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  coast  is  at  stake.  Fuidiher  south  in  Albania  are  San  Giovanni 
di  Medua — which  would  be  the  terminus  of  the  projected  trans-Balkan 
railway  to  the  Danube — and  Durazzo  and  Avlona.  The  “Bocche,” 
as  the  base  of  a  powerful  Hapsburg  fleet  would  be  sufficiently  menac¬ 
ing  to  Italy ;  but  the  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  other  great  Power 
of  the  Albanian  harbours  would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  the 
peninsula.  A  sense  of  all  this  lies  behind  Gabriel  d’Annunzio’s 
impassioned  drama,  Le  Nave. 

« 

»  « 

The  main  aspect  which  the  present  situation  presents  to  Italy 
will  now  be  understood.  As  a  result,  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been 
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repudiated  not  only  in  the  Italian  Parliament  but  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  sequel  to  the  university 
riots  at  Vienna,  a  great  debate  upon  foreign  policy  was  held  on 
December  4th  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Rome.  It  was 
speedily  apparent  that  ^I.  Tittoni,  in  originally  condemning  Baron 
Aehrenthal’s  action,  had  failed  to  interpret  national  feeling.  The 
climax  of  the  discussion  was  reached,  however,  with  a  speech  by 
Signor  Fortis,  formerly  Prime  Alinister.  This  utterance  electrified 
the  Chamber,  and  marked  a  turning-point  in  Italian  thought.  We 
do  not  apologise  for  quoting  several  passages  textually : — 

“Baron  Sonnino,  the  most  ardent  partisan  of  the  Triplice, 
has  just  expressed  his  regret  that  for  us  fidelity  to  the  Triplice 
is  rendered  each  day  more  difficult.  I  shall  be  plainer  than 
Baron  Sonnino.  What  I  complain  of  are  the  armaments 
directed  against  us  on  the  part  of  Austria  our  ally.  ...  It  is 
necessary  that  this  situation  should  cease  by  which  Italy  is 
menaced  with  war  solely  by  its  ally.  That  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  nation.  Either  it  will  cease  and  we  shall  be  friends,  or  it 
will  continue  and  each  side  will  recover  its  liberty.  It  seems 
that  upon  this  ground  we  are  all  at  one,  and  the  whole  nation 
is  with  us.  Let  the  Government  demand  from  the  country  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  safeguard  our  existence,  and  in  looking 
to  our  armour  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the  supreme  end  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  preservation  of  peace.” 

Signor  Fortis  resumed  his  seat  amid  a  frenzy  of  applause  such 
as  has  been  rarely  heard  even  in  the  Italian  Chamber.  Signor 
Giolitti  shook  him  by  the  hand.  The  Alinister  for  Marine  embraced 
him.  Signor  Tittoni  then  explained  in  effect  that  the  policy  of  Italy 
was  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  Western  Powers;  that  her 
traditional  friendship  with  England,  her  later  friendship  with  France, 
and  her  new  friendship  with  Russia  were  of  equal  validity  with  her 
alliances.  All  the  orators,  including  Signor  Fortis  himself,  had  left 
no  doubt  of  their  preference  for  the  preservation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  if  it  can  be  maintained  on  any  tolerable  terms.  But  the 
great  debate  left  no  doubt  that  for  all  active  purposes  that  compact 
is  dead. 

» 

«  * 

The  situation  of  Italy  is  extremely  difficult.  Competition  with 
Austria  in  armaments  will  involve  a  heavier  expense  and  a  greater 
peril  than  have  yet  had  to  be  faced.  But  the  Adriatic  question  is 
for  Italy  precisely  what  the  North  Sea  question  is  for  us.  It  is 
life  and  death.  If  the  Austro-Hungarian  Navy  is  to  develop 
seriously,  and  this  is  what  must  be  expected,  then  the  maintenance 
of  the  Triplice,  even  for  negative  purposes,  w'ill  be  impossible.  Italy 
will  have  to  provide  increased  armaments  and  a  different  sort  of 
diplomatic  security.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  plan 
for  building  three  Dreadnoughts  at  Pola  will  be  cancelled,  or  that 
these  ships  will  be  the  last  of  their  kind  to  be  added  to  the  same  fleet. 
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It  will  now  be  easier  to  understand  the  effect  created  by  a  foiTnalistic 
sequel  to  the  debate  we  have  described.  Signor  Edouard  Scarfoglio, 
of  the  Mattino,  was  at  one  time  an  ardent  follower  of  Crispi  and  an 
intense  partisan  of  the  Triplice.  In  the  article  to  which  we  have 
referred,  Italy  is  summoned  to  separate  herself  definitely  from 
Germany  as  well  as  from  Austria.  Signor  Scarfoglio,  in  passages 
of  scintillating  rhetoric,  replies  to  those,  who,  like  Prince  Biilow  the 
other  day,  are  continually  warning  Italy  against  “  a  policy  of  adven¬ 
tures.”  The  writer  wonders  if  anybody  has  ever  asked  them¬ 
selves  “whether  the  most  adventurous  and  perilous  policy  for 
us  is  not  precisely  this  eternal  immobility  in  the  same  combination  of 
alliances  ?  It  is  hardly  a  few  weeks  ago  since  war  nearly  broke  out 
over  an  incident  in  Morocco  utterly  irrelevant  to  our  interests. 
While  1  write,  the  Turkish,  the  Serb,  and  the  Austrian  armies  are 
upon  their  respective  frontiers ;  a  spark  can  kindle  the  conflagration. 
Thus  we  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  to  take 
the  risk  of  the  ‘  adventures  ’  of  others  without  hope  of  profit  for 
ourselves.  Would  it  not  be  more  prudent  and  wiser  to  break  the 
connection,  and  to  take  back  the  signature  we  have  appended  to 
a  usurer’s  compact.  We  are  at  the  opening  of  great  events,  and 
our  signature  may  be  placed  to  better  advantage.”  This  is  a  new 
tone.  Prince  Biilow,  who  rejoices  in  the  conventional  antitheses 
of  the  more  unreal  sort  of  dialectics,  quoted  the  other  day  a  saying 
of  Count  Nigra.  “Italy  can  only  be  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of 
Austria.”  The  world  is  emancipating  itself  from  the  influence  of  these 
phrases.  It  would  be  as  true  to  say  that  Italy  must  be  either  the 
ally  or  the  enemy  of  France.  The  end  of  all  diplomatic  engage¬ 
ments  is  security.  Italy  labours  under  an  increasing  sense  of  in¬ 
security,  and  she  is  becoming  now  more  and  more  the  enemy  of  Austria. 
A  judicial  separation  might  be  the  best  way  of  bringing  both  parties 
to  reason.  From  now  henceforth,  Italy  will  cultivate  by  every 
means  in  her  power  cordial  relations  with  Russia,  as  well  as  with 
England  and  France.  In  her  friendships,  not  in  her  alliances,  lies 
her  only  real  guarantee  for  the  future. 


QUEEN  CAEOLA. 

A  STOEY. 

By  Louis  Couperus. 

Translated  hy  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

Chapter  I. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  Paxos.  Far  away  in  the  rosy 
morning  mist  gleamed  the  blue  lines  of  the  mountain-crests  of 
Epirus;  and,  from  the  height  on  which  the  villa  stood,  the  valleys, 
full  of  the  sturdy  olive-trees,  lords  of  the  island,  sloped  gently 
downwards. 

It  was  very  early,  six  o’clock.  The  villa  seemed  deserted,  as  it 
spread  wide  and  square,  with  long  galleries  between  whose  columns 
stood  statues  and  palms.  And,  amid  the  desertion  of  that  early 
hour,  it  w'as  strange  to  see  the  young  girl  who  leant  against  one  of 
ihe  monumental  lions  and  stared  out  over  the  rosily  gleaming  sea. 

She  was  perhaps  one-  or  two-and-twenty.  She  seemed  very 
fragile,  in  the  rosy  morning  light,  like  a  statue  of  alabaster  among 
those  other  figures  of  heavy  marble  or  bronze;  and  it  was  as  though, 
dressed  all  in  white,  she  had  just  come  to  life,  been  animated, 
almost  imperceptibly,  in  that  Grecian  day-break.  .  .  . 

Motionless  she  leant,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea,  her  arm  on  the 
head  of  the  lion.  There  was  something  vague  and  uncertain  about 
her,  something  of  the  helplessness  of  a  grown-up  child,  with  her 
pale  azalea  complexion,  in  which  w'ere  one  or  two  dainty  freckles, 
like  tiny  stains  of  gold,  her  golden  hair  and  her  fairy  eyes,  green  as 
emeralds. 

And  yet  she  was  not  beautiful :  her  charm  lay  mainly  in  her 
childishness.  .  .  . 

It  was  six  o’clock.  It  wms  strange  that  she  should  be  standing 
there  so  early ;  stranger  that  a  French  window  should  open  with  a 
soft,  creaking  sound  and  that  Queen  Carola  also  should  come  out 
into  the  colonnade.  She  looked  before  her  with  jet-black  eyes  that 
blinded,  blinded  with  subdued  fire,  fire  of  passion,  of  ambition,  fire 
of  glowing  life. 

"Elena,”  she  said. 

Her  voice,  as  it  called  to  the  girl,  had  a  strange  magnetic  charm. 
In  this  voice,  banished  as  she  was  from  her  own  country,  lay  at  this 
moment  perhaps  her  greatest  power. 

The  girl  heard,  turned  sharply  round  and  ran  to  the  Queen,  who 
Kissed  her  maid-of-honour  as  she  would  a  daughter. 
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“What  are  you  doing  here,  child?” 

“I,  Ma’am?  Nothing.  I  could  not  sleep.  .  .  .” 

“Why  not?” 

“1  don’t  know,  Ma’am;  I  could  not.  .  .  .” 

The  Queen  looked  out  over  the  sea,  for  a  moment,  in 
silence;  there  was  nothing  in  sight.  Yonder,  on  the  slope  of  the 
island,  lay  the  town,  lay  a  few  ships  in  the  harbour,  in  the  rosv 
light. 

“When  is  his  Majesty’s  yacht  expected  at  Paxos?”  she  asked, 
suddenly. 

Elena  turned  very  white. 

“I  think,  at  ...  at  eight  o’clock.  Ma’am.” 

“I  thought  earlier.  ...” 

“It  is  possible.  .  .  .” 

“Briani,  last  night,  said  seven  o’clock.” 

“It  is  possible  ...”  stammered  the  girl. 

The  Queen  looked  at  her  with  an  inscrutable  glance. 

“And  your  Majesty?”  Elena  thought  it  her  duty  to  ask.  “Could 
not  you  sleep,  Ma’am?” 

The  Queen  continued  to  look  at  her,  smiled  at  last  and  then  said, 
in  her  deep,  musical  voice : 

“No  ...  I  was  thinking  of  his  Majesty;  it  is  five  months  since 
I  saw  my  son.  ...” 

“Yes,  five  months.  .  . 

“Five  months,  is  it  not?”  the  Queen  asked  again,  inscrutably, 
laying  stress  upon  her  words. 

Elena  did  not  answer.  Then  the  Queen  continued : 

“And  so  I  thought  I  would  look  out  from  here,  across  the  harbour, 
until  the  yacht  arrives.  ...” 

The  girl  grew  still  paler.  Yet  the  Queen  had  spoken  quite  care¬ 
lessly.  The  Queen  now  moved  to  a  fixed  telescope,  stooped  a  little 
and  peered  through  it.  .  .  .  Then,  drawing  herself  up : 

“So  we  may  as  well  stay  here,  shall  we?” 

“As  your  Majesty  pleases,”  said  Elena  softly. 

The  Queen  sat  down;  neither  of  them  spoke.  They  were  strangely 
vacant  now,  waiting  there.  .  .  . 

“I  am  glad  that  Wladimir  is  coming,”  said  the  Queen,  after  a 
long  interval.  “It  is  very  dull  here,  in  spite  of  all  our  visitors.” 

“Why  do  you  stay  here.  Ma’am?  Let  us  go  to  Vienna,  to 
Paris.  ...” 

The  Queen  looked  at  her. 

“You  don’t  mean  that.  .  .  .” 

“Why  should  I  not  mean  it?” 

“  Because  you  very  well  know  that,  in  Vienna  or  Paris  ...  1 
should  not  see  so  much  of  his  Majesty.” 

The  girl  gave  a  start;  she  suspected  that  the  Queen  was  playin? 
with  her ;  but  hers  was  a  very  passive  nature :  she  could  not  but 
endure  the  Queen’s  humour. 
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“Why  need  that  be?”  she  asked,  mechanically:  the  words  came 
like  that,  they  could  not  come  otherwise.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  so  difficult  for  his  Majesty  to  go  to  Vienna  or  Paris  incognito 
and  official  visits  cannot  be  paid  repeatedly ;  it  is  very  different 
here.  ...” 

“That  is  .so.” 

“But  it  is  certainly  very  dull  here,  very  dull.  .  .  .” 

Her  arms  fell  slackly  beside  her,  in  constrained  idleness,  con¬ 
strained  apathy.  She  had  been  banished  from  her  little  Kingdom 
of  Thrace  on  account  of  intrigues  that  had  failed — bribery  at  the 
elections,  trafficking  with  the  Ministers — banished  through  the 
influence  of  the  Great  Powers.  Now  her  son  reigned :  he  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  by  those  same  Powers;  and  she  was  bored. 
It  availed  her  nothing  to  create  a  little  Court  for  herself  in  her 
villa,  to  invite  visitors,  the  Bohemians  of  the  Royal  houses  of 
Europe;  she  was  bored.  She  was  born  for  imbroglios-,  for  intrigues. 
It  was  not  enough  for  her  that  she  was  beautiful,  that  she  enjoyed 
an  ample  grant,  that  she  was  made  much  of  and  that  she  lived 
as  she  pleased;  she  needed  intrigues.  That  trafficking  with 
Ministers  and  politicians  at  the  time  of  those  former  elections — a 
notorious  European  scandal — that  was  her  element. 

Her  exile  was  almost  welcome  to  her  at  first,  because  of  the 
romance  of  it.  For  she  had  reckoned  soon  to  return  in  triumph ; 
and  then  her  exile  would  have  formed  an  interesting  incident  in 
her  past.  But  the  triumph  was  wanting.  .  .  .  And  now  her  son. 
King  Wladimir,  was  coming  to  visit  her  for  a  fortnight.  What 
would  he  bring  her  as  a  surprise?  A  resolution  of  the  Chambers, 
recalling  her?  .  .  . 

She  doubted  this,  however  greatly  she  might  hope  for  it.  She 
doubted  it,  because  she  knew  of  the  opposition  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Indeed,  the  whole  incident  of  her  son’s  accession  had  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  her.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  at  once,  at  the  moment 
of  her  banishment.  The  events  of  life  were  always  surprises.  But 
she  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  republic  proclaimed.  And 
then  to  return  later,  in  triumph.  .  .  .  But  now,  now  she  could  hope 
only  for  a  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment,  to  be  followed  by  the 
exercise  of  her  secret  influence  over  her  son.  .  .  . 

These  thoughts  hung  dimly  about  her  in  the  rosy  light  of  the 
morning.  Then  she  looked  at  Elena,  who  sat  still  and  pale. 
Something  began  to  take  shape  within  the  Queen’s  dim  thoughts. 

“We  shall  see,”  she  reflected. 

And  she  sat  watching  Elena,  very  attentively.  She  found  that 
this  frail,  fair-haired  child  had  the  air  of  one  destined  to  be  a 
victim.  Some  people  were  bom  to  be  victims. 

Then  she  looked  out  to  sea,  towards  the  crests  of  Epirus. 

And  so  the  two  women  remained,  silently  gazing  out  for  King 
^Madimir’s  yacht.  It  was  past  seven  when  they  saw  it  appear  over 
there,  in  the  distance.  .  .  . 
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Chapter  II. 

All  were  early  afoot  at  the  villa  that  day.  The  young  King  had 
ari’ived  and  all  his  mother’s  guests  were  up  to  receive  him.  It 
was  like  a  garden-party  on  the  terraces,  in  the  colonnades,  in  the 
spring  day  that  grew  every  moment  warmer. 

There  was  a  series  of  gay  groups :  men,  ladies,  a  few  uniforms. 
A  peculiar  shadow  rested  on  the  whole  company :  something  bitter 
something  unconstrained,  something  flippant  and  indifferent.  A 
sarcasm  provoked  a  yet  more  cynical  retort.  It  was  the  Bohemia  of 
European  royalty,  of  those  crowned  outcasts  who,  of  their  own  will  or 
through  circumstance,  have  been  snatched  from  their  element.  Each 
had  his  satellites :  faithful  followers  who  remained  faithful  for  one 
selfish  reason  or  another.  And  in  the  long  marble  outer  galleries, 
among  the  palms  and  sculptured  groups,  there  hung  over  all  those 
features  a  strange  decadence,  which  as  it  were  prophesied  another 
age :  something  evil  pointing  to  an  approaching  end.  There  was 
something  slightly  daemonic  that  just  flickered  in  the  smiles  and 
coquetries  of  the  women,  in  the  insolent  pleasantries  of  the  men. 
Over  all  this  there  still  hovered  a  touch  of  sovereign  grandeur,  like 
a  faded  lustre  of  crown  jewels :  impudent  false  stones. 

Queen  Carola  and  Wladimir  walked  up  and  down  one  of  the 
colonnades,  which  a  remnant  of  discretion  had  left  unoccupied  save 
by  them.  Their  conversation  was  earnest;  the  Queen’s  voice  was 
one  of  entreaty ;  the  young  King’s  voice  sounded  quasi-innocent, 
as  though  he  could  not  help  himself.  A  tall,  strong  boy  of  nineteen, 
quite  a  man,  particularly  broad  and  robust  in  his  tight-fitting 
uniform,  with  the  new,  fresh  royal  blood  of  his  parvenu  race  coursing 
blithely  through  his  veins.  His  small  head,  with  its  short,  curly 
hair  and  half-closed  prying  eyes,  its  heavy,  sensual  mouth,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  virile  down  of  beard  and  moustache,  resembled,  in  its 
youthfulness,  the  head  of  a  young  Caracalla.  About  his  mouth, 
between  his  fleshy  cheeks,  a  laugh  always  played,  a  gay  and  sensual 
laugh,  not  diplomatic,  but  not  to  be  trusted.  His  strength  displayed 
a  curious  suppleness,  as  of  a  young,  handsome  tiger. 

The  Queen,  still  very  young,  very  beautiful,  strikingly  eleganb 
hung  on  his  ami.  She  entreated  him,  in  a  torrent  of  affectionate 
w'ords;  she  abandoned  herself  to  her  son,  as  far  as  she  dared.  He, 
with  his  sensual  laugh,  continued  to  excuse  himself;  and  ever  his 
voice  sounded  innocent,  half  unhappy.  She  did  not  see  him  as  he 
was.  She  did  not  see  that  this  great  strong  boy  was  already  quite 
a  man,  not  only  in  limb,  but  in  soul.  She  thought  that  she,  as  his 
mother,  with  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  could  make  him  do 
as  she  pleased.  And  to  find  herself  constantly  coming  into  collision 
with  his  assumed  innocence  irritated  her :  could  he  really  be  so 
stupid? 

As  for  him,  he  pretended  to  be  stupid.  He  really  couldn’t  help 
it.  Mamma  dear.  It  had  been  a  great  disappointment  to  him  too. 
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But  the  Prime  Minister,  the  other  ministers,  the  Chambers  ...  It 
was  really  so  difficult.  Then  the  Great  Powers :  that  everlasting 
sort  of  guardianship,  especially  on  the  part  of  Liparia.  .  .  .  And 
he  floundered  on  with  his  phrases.  Then  he  paid  her  a  compliment : 
how  pretty  she  was,  how  young;  it  was  just  like  having  a  big  sister. 

And  how  well  all  that  old  lace  suited  her.  Only  very  lovely 
women,  with  her  lovely  complexion,  could  wear  old  lace;  it  made 
any  other  woman  look  yellow.  .  .  . 

Then  he  fumbled,  with  his  greedy,  restless  hand  and  an  added 
touch  of  innocence,  in  the  long  lace  that  covered  her  bare  arm 
and  pressed  his  lips  just  above  her  wrist.  A  stupid,  self-willed  boy, 
she  thought,  while  she  let  him  have  his  way.  She  was  self-willed, 
too,  but  not  stupid.  He  got  that  from  his  father.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  his  coaxing  words  had  flattered  her.  And  she  sat  down,  drew 
him  to  her  side  and,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  positive  to  be 
obtained  from  him  for  the  moment,  she  vivaciously  unfolded  a  whole 
programme  of  festivities,  all  in  his  honour.  .  .  .  There  were  still 
more  visitors  coming ;  he  must  tell  her  if  there  was  any  one  whom  he 
would  like  asked : 

“Countess  Costi,”  he  said,  without  hesitation. 

She  laughed  aloud.  His  prying  eyes  looked  at  her  obliquely; 
a  sensual  longing  played  about  his  mouth.  But  she  stood  on  the 
defensive;  no,  she  could  never  invite  Countess  Costi,  who  had  made 
herself  so  impossible,  throwing  every  shred  of  decorum  overboard. 
It  would  never  do. 

He  grew  angry.  He  had  reckoned  on  Countess  Costi;  and  he 
had  to  be  humoured  in  every  whim,  else  he  became  mad  with 
rage. 

“No,  Wladimir,  really,  I  can’t  possibly  ask  her.” 

With  a  rough  gesture,  he  flung  out  his  arm,  pointing  to  all  those 
who  were  there : 

“And  what  about  that  collection?”  he  asked,  crimson  with  fury. 
“They're  no  better,  they’re  all  ...” 

And  he  used  a  coarse  word.  The  Queen  became  serious,  pressed 
her  beautiful  lips  together  in  silent  indignation.  Then,  as  his 
mother,  she  made  an  endeavour  to  admonish  him. 

“Oh,  rot !  ”  he  swore  aloud  and  rose  to  go. 

She  seized  his  hand.  She  implored  him,  in  heaven’s  name,  not 
to  make  a  scene  again.  She  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  him.  She 
would  do  everything  to  please  him.  All  those  fetes  .  .  .  And  if 
he  must  absolutely  have  the  countess  .  .  .  she  would  see,  speak  to 
Briani  about  it. 

“  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

But  she  defended  Briani,  her  councillor;  why,  she  did  nothing 
without  him. 

“You  dare  ...  do  nothing  without  him!”  he  jibed;  and  his 
eyes,  which  pried,  said  plainly  that  he  well  knew  that  Briani  was 
more  than  her  councillor, 
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She  laughed,  talked  in  her  sweetest  voice,  deadly  afraid  lest,  after 
all,  he  should  make  a  scene.  She  unfolded  her  programme  anew 
an  illuminated  procession  of  gondolas  on  the  sea,  in  the  evening; 
tableaux :  all  the  ladies  were  to  represent  nymphs. 

He  asked  eagerly  for  details ;  they  were  now  tittering  together 
Fortunately,  he  was  becoming  tractable  again,  her  young  cub. 
That  blood  of  his  had  better  run  its  course  first,  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  no  pains  spared  to  help  it.  .  .  . 

But,  suddenly,  among  the  groups  in  the  side  colonnade,  he  caught 
sight  of  Briani :  the  secretary  was  talking  to  Prince  Edzard  of 
Karlskrona  and  to  a  young  girl  in  white.  .  .  . 

“Is  that  Elena?”  he  asked,  peering  in  her  direction,  for  he  was 
short-sighted. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Queen. 

And  suddenly  the  idea  took  shape  within  her  thoughts  again. 

“What  do  you  think  of  her?”  she  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  indifference. 

“Nothing  in  her,”  he  said. 

“  I  thought  you  used  to  think  her  rather  nice ;  you  talked  to  her 
a  good  deal  when  you  were  here  last.” 

“  I  ?  Not  a  bit !  ”  he  protested. 

“Didn’t  you?”  she  asked,  astonished,  remembering  two  long 
solitary  conversations. 

He  tried  to  look  her  straight  in  the  face,  with  his  little  eyes,  to 
convince  her. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  said.  “I  think  she’s  a  pasty-faced  doll. 
Nothing  in  her.” 

Chapter  HI. 

It  was  after  lunch,  a  lively  lunch,  which  had  lasted  well  into  the 
warm  afternoon.  Now,  with  heated  faces,  with  a  sparkle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  still  in  their  eyes.  Queen  Carola’s  guests  were  strolling 
through  the  colonnades,  lying  down  here  and  there,  staring  lazily 
over  the  far  sea,  or  else  going  their  own  way,  retiring  for  a  siesta  or 
preparing  to  walk  or  drive.  .  .  . 

Prince  Edzard  of  Karlskrona  lay  stretched  at  full  length  amid  a 
group  of  ladies.  He  w'as  smoking  a  very  long  cigar  and  enveloping 
them  all  in  a  cloud.  He  amused  them  and  they  all  listened.  He 
told  them  a  long  and  highly-coloured  story,  about  the  attempted  | 
rebellion  in  Liparia,  which  he  had  gone  through :  he  had  gone 
through  it,  did  they  understand?  And  he  maintained  that  he  had  | 
helped,  incognito,  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  | 

The  Duchess  of  Luca  laughed  aloud :  1 

“I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,  my  dear  boy  1  ” 

“You  don’t  believe  me!  ” 

“No!  Et  pour  cause:  that  Liparian  story  is  just  about  a  month 

old,  is  it  not?” 
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“Well  .  ■  •  and  what  of  it?  ” 

“And  your  hands  are  too  well  kept,  your  nails  too  long,  for  you 
to  have  put  out  a  fire  a  month  ago.  ...” 

Prince  Edzard  contended,  earnestly,  that  one’s  nails  grow  ever  so 
much  in  a  month.  But  Briani  joined  them,  remained  standing, 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  a  tall,  slender,  distinguished-looking 
figure. 

“What  is  that  about  Liparia?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing  political!”  Prince  Edzard  protested.  “Keep  calm, 
my  dear  fellow.  Don’t  be  afraid,  I  sha’n’t  interfere  in  your 
imbroglio !  ” 

Briani  turned  momentarily  pale  and  the  ladies  looked  at  one 
another  in  some  confusion.  Prince  Edzard  had  made  a  blunder,  as 
usual. 

“I  don’t  know  what  imbroglio  your  Highness  means,”  Briani  let 
fall  from  his  lips,  as  though  casually,  with  a  smile.  “I  only  caught 
a  word.  ...” 

“And  that  interested  you,  eh?” 

He  was  only  making  matters  worse,  the  poor  boy.  The  Duchess 
of  Luca  thought  that  he  had  something  of  a  runaway  foal  in  him, 
for  all  that  he  lay  there  idly,  in  his  white  flannel  suit,  smoking  his 
long  cigar.  And  Briani,  with  a  vague  smile,  considering  all 
diplomacy  wasted  on  this  coxcomb,  turned  on  his  heel  and  w'alked 
away,  his  hands  still  behind  his  back. 

Prince  Edzard  looked  at  the  ladies : 

“A  nice  way  to  take  one’s  leave!  ” 

The  Duchess  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  not  at  all  pleased  with  you,  my  Prince  Charming.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can  say  so  many  thoughtless 
things  in  so  few  words  as  your  Highness  has  just  managed  to 
say.” 

Prince  Edzard  stretched  himself  more  at  his  ease : 

“Listen,  I’ve  not  come  here  to  our  dear  Majesty  of — well,  let 
me  say  Paxos — to  think.  I  say  things — whoosh  ! — as  they  come  to 
me.  You  really  mustn’t  ask  me,  my  dear  duchess.  Heavens, 
I’ve  had  thinking  enough  to  do  in  Liparia!  This  is  a  holiday.  I’m 
dropping  the  heir  presumptive  here,  do  you  see?” 

.\nd  he  roared  with  laughter. 

They  thought  him  amusing,  but  scandalous,  terribly  scandalous. 
.\n  enfant  terrible,  a  naughty  boy,  a  mischievous  child.  But  what 
a  happy  nature !  Not  for  a  moment  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he 
had  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  They  all  knew  his  story;  indeed, 
he  himself  had  told  it  them  often  enough,  with  the  liveliest  detail. 
The  rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in  Liparia,  where  he  had  long 
lived,  by  desire  of  his  parents,  Gothlandic  princes,  because  of  his 
rights  as  heir  presumptive,  and  his  flight  on  his  yacht  to  Paxos,  to 
Queen  Carola,  on  that  night  when  the  enraged  crowds  were  making 
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for  the  Imperial,^  and  everything  was  crumbling  to  pieces  on  all 
sides.  ...  In  his  own  country,  Gothland,  he  had  made  himself 
quite  impossible ;  he  dared  not  show  himself  there ;  he  was  at  variance 
with  his  parents;  his  engagement  to  his  cousin,  Princess  W’anda, 
was  broken  off.  .  .  .  But  really,  he  had  too  happy  a  nature,  he  could 
not  take  all  this  to  heart.  Life  was  too  short;  you  must  make  the 
most  of  it.  .  .  . 

Briani  went  up  to  Queen  Carola.  She  was  sitting  talking  to  her 
son  and  had  called  Elena  over  to  her  and  drawn  her  into  the 
conversation :  they  formed  a  group  among  the  lions  on  the  steps 
of  the  terrace,  under  the  red-blue-and-yellow  striped  awning,  and 
were  looking  across  at  Prince  Edzard’s  group,  in  the  afternoon  shade 
of  the  columns. 

The  Queen,  when  Briani  approached,  asked : 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,  Ma’am.  Prince  Edzard  has  been  rude.  .  .  .” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  heard  something.” 

Briani  reassured  her: 

“It’s  nothing.  .  .  .” 

“Elena,”  said  the  Queen,  as  though  to  a  child,  “go  to  my  boudoir 
and  see  if  the  drawings  of  the  dresses  for  the  floral  ball  are  ready. 
If  not,  put  them  out.  We  shall  come  at  once.  .  .  .” 

The  girl  went,  submissively.  There,  around  Prince  Edzard,  the 
ladies  were  screaming  with  laughter  at  one  of  his  jokes. 

“  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  ”  asked  the  Queen,  as  Elena  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  villa. 

“I  assure  your  Majesty,  nothing.  .  .  .” 

“I  heard  something  about  Liparia.  .  .  .” 

“He  was  telling  about  his  feats  of  prowess  during  the  rising.” 
The  young  King  laughed. 

“He’s  great  fun,”  he  said.  “He  does  not  in  the  least  expect  you 
to  believe  him,  so  long  as  you  let  him  talk.  ...” 

They  were  all  three  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  confused 
in  one  another’s  presence,  each  full  of  secret  thought.  That  word 
Liparia  set  them  thinking.  Liparia  was  the  Great  Powder  tha: 
brought  the  heaviest  tutelary  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  little  kingdom 
of  Thrace.  Liparia  wished  it  to  be  so :  young  Wladimir  on  the 
throne  and  Queen  Carola  exiled.  And,  though  they  were  on 
apparently  friendly  terms,  there  was  a  frontier-line  betw’een  the 
mother,  with  her  favourite,  and  the  son.  They  stood  on  either  side 
of  that  frontier-line,  despite  their  friendly  conversation,  as  enemies. 
This  feeling  of  hostility  loomed  up  for  a  moment  in  Carola ;  but  she 
did  not  give  way  to  it,  because  that  would  be  unpleasant.  After  all, 
Wladimir  was  her  son  and  she  loved  him  in  her  fashion,  as  a  young, 
hot-headed  cub.  She  knew  him  only  as  that :  a  hot-headed  cub. 


(1)  The  Imperial  Palace  at  Lipara,  the  Liparian  capital. 
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And  she  thought  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  speak  to  Briani  about 
Liparia  just  then;  it  might  annoy  Wladimir.  .  .  . 

But  her  son,  with  his  usual  abruptness,  rose  suddenly,  as  though 
oppressed  by  their  silence,  and  joined  the  group  round  Prince 
Edzard.  .  .  •  Carola  followed  him  with  her  eyes.  .  .  .  Her  mother¬ 
hood  was  in  strange  conflict  with  her  ambition  and  her  passion  for 
intrigue,  as  she  sat  there  silent,  while  her  attitude — her  arms  hanging 
down  listlessly  in  their  old  lace — gave  clear  expression  to  her  con¬ 
strained  apathy  and  constrained  idleness,  to  her  unbounded  weari¬ 
ness.  Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  island,  over  the  sea.  That 
horizon  was  too  narrow.  A  shadow  of  bitterness  fell  around  her 
mouth.  She  had  longed  for  her  son  and,  now  that  he  was  there, 
she  regretted  his  presence,  in  less  than  an  hour.  He,  Wladimir,  was 
also  restless  with  her,  if  she  ceased  talking  for  a  moment.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  stayed  away,  especially  since,  after  all, 
he  had  brought  her  nothing,  no  surprise,  not  even  a  promise  that 
her  exile  was  to  be  repealed.  And  her  thoughts  continued  to  take 
shape.  .  .  .  Supposing  that  she  were  to  send  him  to  Liparia  again ; 
she  had  an  idea  that,  if  they  saw  much  of  him  in  Liparia,  they  might 
consider  his  unruly  youth  unsuited  to  a  throne  and”  perhaps  she 
...  In  that  case,  he  must  be  surrounded  by  people  well-disposed 
towards  her.  His  last  official  visit  to  the  Emperor  Othomar  had 
done  no  good,  but  the  suite  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
that  occasion  were  not  very  friendly  to  her.  Supposing  that  she 
gave  Briani  to  her  son;  she  knew  that  he  would  like  Briani, 
because  Briani  was  a  practised  diplomatist.  .  .  .  Yes,  she  would 
exercise  her  influence  upon  Wladimir  and  his  suite  during  this 
visit  to  Paxos  and  would  contrive  to  replace  one  or  two  jelements 
by  others.  .  .  . 

“What  is  your  Alajesty  thinking  about?”  asked  Briani,  who  was 
standing  by  her  side,  smoking. 

She  gave  a  bitter  smile  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  But  she 
looked  at  her  secretary,  flattered  by  his  courtesy,  of  which  he  never 
lost  sight,  not  even  when  they  were  alone.  He  had  manners ; 
better  manners  than  Wladimir.  .  .  . 

“Tell  me,  what  is  your  Majesty  thinking  about?  ”  repeated  Briani, 
with  something  of  soft  suggestion. 

But  she  persisted  in  her  silence,  made  a  vague  gesture  with  her 
hand,  like  an  uncertain  arabesque,  as  though  she  did  not  know,  as 
though  it  did  not  matter  what  she  was  thinking  about.  .  .  .  Briani 
put  no  more  questions,  went  on  smoking.  .  .  .  Yes,  supposing  that 
she  were  to  send  Wladimir  to  Liparia.  .  .  .  He  would  not  long  be 
able  to  curb  his  temper  and  his  rudeness  at  the  Imperial :  he  would 
not  long  be  able  to  restrain  himself.  .  .  .  Oh,  if  she  only  dared  go 
with  him  herself !  She  knew  quite  well,  the  Emperor  was  indifferent 
!  to  female  attractions;  but  still,  still  ...  if  she  only  dared  go,  she 
would.  .  .  .  But  it  was  impossible:  how  could  she  go?  Incognito, 
as  a  suppliant  .  .  .  that  would  be  the  only  way  and  that  her  pride 
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forbade;  and  besides,  pride  apart,  it  would  be  dangerous  into  the 
bargain.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  was  a  fantasy !  ,  .  .  No,  she  was  impotent,  a 
prisoner  at  Paxos,  in  her  high  villa,  with  the  sea  on  every  side. 
How  small  it  was  and  how  dull !  And  nothing  but  those  visitors 
.  .  .  And  such  visitors !  .  .  .  Prince  Edzard  and  the  Duchess  of 
Luca  and  people  of  their  kidney;  and  perhaps  even  a  Countess  Costi! 
Oh,  she  felt  it;  she  had  sunk,  sunk  terribly,  terribly  low!  ...  She 
had  been  stupid.  If  ever  she  came  to  her  own  again,  then  .  .  . 

To  her  own  again;  was  there  the  smallest  hope?  .  .  .  Wladimir; 
yes,  she  was  his  mother.  .  .  .  But  she  could  not  be  content  with 
that.  She  must  work  with  her  son :  he  must  become  a  tool  in  her 
hands.  He  was  so  young,  so  callow,  a  hot-headed  cub.  He  would 
not  always  know  what  he  was  doing;  he  was  always  committing 
follies,  thoughtless  actions.  .  .  . 

And  suddenly,  in  a  clear  ray  of  light,  she  saw  the  solution.  .  .  . 
Elena,  Liparia  ...  it  flashed  before  her.  There  lay  the  light,  the 
hope.  .  .  .  Her  magnificent  eyes  beamed,  her  features  broke  into 
a  smile ;  her  attitude  grew  instinct  with  energy,  the  energy  of  women 
who  are  accustomed  to  effect  much  with  a  single  word,  a  single 
movement,  if  only  they  have  reflected  on  that  word  and  that  move¬ 
ment  and  know  how  to  use  them  to  advantage.  .  .  . 

Briani  was  watching  her  intently.  He  had  not  washed  to  insist, 
but  now,  seeing  the  nervous  change  that  animated  her  listlessness, 
he  asked  once  more,  like  the  soft,  insinuating  courtier  that  he  was, 
convinced  that  he  knew  his  mistress’s  whole  heart : 

“But  what  is  .  .  .  your  Majesty  thinking  about?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Carols,  gaily,  rising  quickly  from  her  seat. 
“Nothing.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  to  the  boudoir;  Elena  is  waiting  with 
the  pictures  for  the  ball.  ...” 


Chapter  IV. 

In  the  boudoir — a  small,  six-comered  room,  with  a  dome-shaped 
ceiling  on  which  was  painted  a  trellis-work  with  a  blue  sky  gleaming 
through  it  and  cupids  climbing  and  romping  along  it — Elena  had 
finished  arranging  the  drawings,  many  after  Walter  Crane,  whose 
Flora’s  Feast  had  suggested  to  the  Queen  the  idea  of  hey  floral  ball. 
She  now  stood  waiting,  her  eyes  gazing  dreamily  at  the  different 
pink  and  yellow  costumes  of  the  chrysanthemums,  when  she  heard 
steps  and  thought  that  it  was  the  Queen. 

But  the  King  appeared  in  the  doorway,  holding  up  the  heavy, 
pink  velvet  hangings  that  filled  the  space  betw'een  the  columns: 

“Has  not  her  Majesty  come  yet?” 

“No,  Sire.  ...” 

“But  she’ll  be  here  soon?” 

“I  think  so,  Sire.  .  .  .” 

He  drew  nearer. 
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“Why  ‘  Sire  he  asked. 

The  girl  started. 

“I  don’t  understand  .  .  .”  she  stammered. 

“You  used  to  call  me  differently,  Elena.” 

“Oh,”  she  smiled,  turning  pale,  “but  that  was  so  long  ago.” 

“Not  so  very  long.  How  long?” 

“Years  ago.  Sire,  when  we  were  children.  .  .  .” 

He  stamped  his  foot  and  made  an  impatient  sound  with  his 
tongue : 

“Drop  that  ‘Sire’!”  he  commanded.  “Say  ‘  Wladimir ’.” 

She  hesitated. 

“Say  ‘Wladimir’!”  he  insisted,  almost  threatening  her. 

“ .  .  .  Wladimir !  ”  she  stuttered. 

He  smiled  and  looked  at  her  for  a  while.  She  trembled  and  held 
on  to  the  table  with  one  hand;  a  few  drawings  slipped  to  the  ground. 
She  made  as  though  to  stoop  : 

“Stop  that,”  he  commanded.  “I’ll  pick  them  up.” 

“Sire.  ...” 

“Damn  it!”  he  swore,  and  gave  her  a  furious  look.  And  he 
threatened  her  with  his  finger.  “If  you  say  that  once  again.  .  .  . 
And  if  you  dare  pick  up  those  drawings  ...” 

She  tried  to  smile,  blushing  scarlet.  Then  he  picked  up  the 
drawings  and  put  them  on  the  table. 

“I  thank  you  very  much,”  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  with  his  mischievous  boy’s  glance ; 
“How?” 

“I  thank  you,”  she  repeated,  in  great  confusion. 

He  was  now  sitting  down. 

“How?  .  .  .’’he  insisted  once  more. 

“I  don’t  understand  you  .  .  .  you’re  always  making  fun.” 

“Elena,”  he  said,  “come  here  and  give  me  a  kiss.” 

“No,  no,”  she  protested. 

“Come  here,  I  say  ...” 

She  began  to  laugh  from  nervousness. 

“Here!  .  .  .”  he  commanded,  pointing  with  his  finger,  almost 
as  to  a  dog. 

She  was  not  hurt :  she  liked  him  like  that,  insolent,  masterful ; 
she  adored  his  rudeness.  She  felt  that  she  adored  that  rudeness; 
i  she  felt  a  strange  glow  of  warmth.  And  she  came  nearer.  .  .  . 

“But  .  .  .  but,  Wladimir  .  .  .” 

“Come  and  sit  on  my  knee  and  give  me  a  kiss.  But  quick,  or 
Mamma  will  be  here.  ...” 

She  was  close  to  him  now  and  he  suddenly  drew  her  towards 
him,  pulled  her  on  to  his  knees  and  kissed  her  roughly.  .  .  .  She 
closed  her  eyes,  half  swooning.  .  .  . 

■‘Get  up,  quick!”  he  commanded  again.  “Quick,  here’s 
Mamma.  ...” 

The  young  girl,  quivering,  jumped  up,  but  she  was  still  quite 
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confused  and  co\ild  hardly  hold  herself  erect.  Steps  approached: 
the  Queen  and  Briani.  When  they  entered,  Elena  was  standing  up, 
busying  herself  with  the  pictures,  and  Wladimir  was  examining  a 
hawthorn  dress :  a  suit  of  armour,  with  thorny  points,  and  on  the 
helm  a  huge,  hanging  plume  of  may-blossom.  .  .  . 

“What  do  you  think  of  this,  for  me?”  he  called  to  Carols,  as 
soon  as  she  came  in. 

The  Queen  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Elena  and  then  at  her  son.  She 
suspected  something.  But  she  only  said : 

“Hawthorn?  No,  not  for  you,  Wladimir;  that  will  do  nicely  for 
your  pages.” 

“No,  it’s  not  gay  enough  for  pages,”  he  flung  back,  with  his  blunt 
voice.  “For  pages,  here,  these  poppies;  these  negroes  with  red  hats 
and  drums.  ...” 

“I  would  really  have  liked  you  as  King  of  the  Roses,  here,  in 
this  dress.” 

“Yes,  that’s  just  the  thing  for  me!  ”  he  mocked.  “Thank  you; 
it’s  a  bit  too  sentimental.” 

“Then  as  the  sun,  Wladimir.  .  .  .  You  as  the  sun,  with  a  retinue 
of  sun-flowers.” 

“The  sun?”  he  reflected.  “But  what  about  the  dress?” 

Elena  clapped  her  hands. 

“Oh,  yes,  the  sun!  ”  she  cried,  excitedly.  “Your  Majesty  as  the 
sun.  .  .  .” 

She  met  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  and  Briani  and  finished  more 
calmly : 

“For  that  would  make  a  very  pretty  dress.” 

“But  how?”  he  asked. 

“We  shall  see  to  that,”  said  Carola,  reassuring  him.  “One  can’t 
decide  in  a  moment.  Yellow  satin  and  gold  and  a  great  aureole 
round  your  head  and  perhaps  a  chariot  of  the  sun,  something  of 
that  sort.  ...” 

“And  you  as  the  rose?”  he  asked. 

“No,  my  dear  boy,”  she  laughed.  “Roses  are  too  namby-pamby 
for  me,  just  as  much  as  for  you.  I  shall  go  as  a  yellow  chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  ...” 

“Oh  yes.  Ma’am,  do!  ”  cried  Elena,  joyously. 

Briani  laughed. 

“What  trouble  there  v/ill  be  before  all  the  ladies  have  chosen 
their  dresses.” 

“It  must  be  done  to-day,”  the  Queen  decided.  “This  evening. 
To-morrow,  a  regiment  of  seamstresses  is  coming.  .  .  .  It’s  a  very 
homely  aSair,  a  floral  ball  at  Paxos !  ” 

And  she  laughed  bitterly,  ironically. 

Yes,  it  would  be  very  difficult.  Everything  had  to  come  from 
outside  and  in  a  week’s  time.  And  the  Queen  had  refused  to  order 
the  dresses  anywhere ;  they  were  sure  to  be  all  wrong.  Everything 
must  be  executed  under  her  direction. 
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Steps  were  heard  in  the  back  hall  and  a  confused  sound  of  merry 
voices,  by  way  of  a  protest  of  the  visitors.  There  was  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Carola,  impatiently. 

The  door  was  opened  ajar;  Prince  Edzard  lifted  the  hangings; 
behind  him  peeped  the  ladies’  faces. 

“But,  dear  Majesty,  what  does  this  mean?”  he  cried.  “Con¬ 
spiring  without  us?  May  we  not  come  in  and  look  at  our  little 
suits?  ” 

“This  evening!  ”  Carola  decreed  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

There  was  a  dissatisfied  grumbling  among  them  all.  This  evening? 
Not  till  this  evening?  And  what  were  they  doing  now?  .  .  . 

“That’s  nothing  to  do  with  you.  The  great  discussion  takes  place 
this  evening.  Shoo !  Be  off  !  ” 

With  a  clap  of  the  hands  she  drove  them  away,  like  a  flock  of 
hens.  Edzard  protested  aloud,  fumbled  with  the  door-handle. 

Carola  pushed  the  bolt. 

“We  want  to  look  now!  ”  screamed  Edzard. 

“There’s  nothing  to  see  yet.  Away  with  you!” 

“We  want  to  come  in !  ” 

He  banged  at  the  door  with  his  fists. 

Carola  made  a  sign  to  Elena  to  pack  up  the  drawings,  quick, 
quick!  Then  she  pushed  Wladimir  and  the  young  girl  through 
another  door  leading  to  her  bedroom  and  dressing-room.  .  .  .  Next, 
she  made  a  sign  to  Briani  to  remain  behind,  gently  drew  back  the 
bolt,  joined  the  others  in  her  dressing-room  and  bolted  that  door. 
The  young  King  and  Elena  were  mad  with  delight. 

“Your  Majesty!  Your  Majesty!  ”  the  ladies  were  calling. 

“The  door  is  open.  ...”  they  heard  Prince  Edzard  say. 

And  the  Prince  opened  the  door;  they  heard  them  all  come 
storming  into  the  empty  boudoir.  Shrieks  of  disappointment, 
imprecations  against  Briani,  who  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
where  the  Queen  had  gone. 

“What  a  senseless  trick !  ”  cried  Edzard. 

The  ladies  dared  not  intrude  further,  although  Prince  Edzard 
urged  them  on.  And  they  seemed  slowly  to  go  away,  taking  Briani 
with  them  and  uttering  protests  as  they  went. 

“No,  thank  you!  ”  said  the  Queen,  now  safe  with  her  son  and 
Elena.  “If  we  let  them  in,  every  one  would  have  an  opinion,  and 
that’s  not  necessary;  we  should  never  be  done  at  that  rate.  We 
shall  decide  for  everybody.  This  evening,  they  shall  all  hear  what 
they  are  to  wear.  And  any  one  who  is  dissatisfied  can  stay  away.” 

-^nd  the  three  of  them,  with  the  Queen  in  the  middle,  sank  gaily 
on  to  a  couch,  looked  over  the  drawings,  planned  the  costumes 
and  settled  the  programme  of  the  ball. 

The  King’s  hand  was  constantly  touching  the  young  girl’s  fingers, 
as  she  wrote  down  w’hat  the  Queen  decided  upon.  Carola,  while 
dictating,  thought  of  things  very  different  from  a  floral  ball. 
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Chapter  V.  ! 

The  villa  was  filled  with  a  bustle  of  preparation :  the  seamstresses 
had  come,  work-rooms  were  fitted  up;  the  Queen  was  very  busy, 
gave  an  eye  to  everything.  One  morning,  she  set  Briani  to  write 
out  a  heap  of  invitations,  to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
every  part  of  Europe  whence  the  guests  could  reach  Paxos  in  a  ' 

couple  of  days.  And,  although  she,  indeed,  had  very  different 
matters  in  her  head,  she  was  nevertheless  flattered  when,  a  few  ^ 

days  later,  the  whole  press  of  Europe  announced  her  floral  ball  in 
incredible  paragraphs,  when  she  found  the  society  papers  already 
betraying  little  secrets,  the  names  of  the  high-bom  guests  who  were  i 
going  to  Paxos  only  to  take  part  in  this  “  bai  tres-sclect,”  when 
her  villa  was  described  as  the  enchanted  garden  of  the  fair  royal 
exile,  who  was  taking  her  revenge  through  these  ideal  festivities. 

This  was  a  good  sign;  they  were  talking  about  her  again  in  Europe; 
it  was  high  time  ! 

And  so,  one  morning,  she  was  giving  Briani  a  few  last  names 
to  which  invitations  were  to  be  sent,  when  Briani  asked :  I 

“  Is  his  INIajesty  still  thinking  of  going  to  Liparia  ?  ” 

“Half  and  half,”  replied  the  Queen.  “It  would  be  out  of  polite¬ 
ness,  as  his  Majesty  is  so  near.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary. 

And  then,  it  is  hardly  quiet  yet,  in  Liparia,  after  the  rising.  By 
the  way,  Briani,  I  have  long  been  wanting  to  suggest  something  to 
you.  It  would  mean  a  sacrifice  for  me.  .  . 

“  A  sacrifice  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Wladimir  does  not  like  his  private  secretary.  Would  you 
feel  inclined  to  take  his  place  ?  ” 

He  understood  her  at  once.  They  were  well-matched.  He  under-  I 

stood,  in  a  moment,  that  she  was  tired  of  him  and  also  that  there  If  ^ 

was  something  else — he  did  not  know  exactly  what.  Their  liaison  t 
was  not  a  passion,  never  had  been.  The  Queen  had  taken  him  f 
in  a  moment  of  weariness,  when  she  fell  in  love  with  his  eyes.  She  i 

knew  that  for  a  certainty ;  he  had  a  look  of  the  eyes  and  that  yy'is  ^  5 

what  she  fell  in  love  with.  That  was  all.  Now  the  charm  had 
worn  off.  The  line  of  his  back  annoyed  her.  Every  day  that  line 
annoyed  her  more  and  more ;  every  day  she  more  clearly  saw  his 
back,  which  irritated  her.  He  had  something  very  soft,  very  dis¬ 
tinguished,  very  attractive  about  the  eyes ;  but  that  back !  .  .  . 

“You  see,”  she  continued,  “it  would  be  a  sacrifice  for  me!  I  is 

should  lose  you.  But  you  have  no  future  before  you  here,  with  t 

me,  and  with  his  Majesty  you  would  have.  And  therefore  I  would 
willingly  submit  to  the  sacrifice.  ...”  a 

He  bowed,  with  a  faint,  ironical  smile.  But  his  ambition  was 
aroused.  When  the  Queen  was  exiled,  he  had  no  one  but  her  and  tl 
he  had  clung  fast  to  her.  But,  now  that  there  was  a  question  of  the 
private  secretaryship  to  the  King  ...  g 
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[  “And  we  should  always  remain  good  friends,  should  we  not?” 
she  said. 

1  “But  what  does  the  King  think  of  me?  ”  he  asked. 

I  “The  King  would  be  glad  to  have  you.” 

“Have  you  spoken  to  his  Majesty  about  it,  then?” 

I  “I  just  mentioned  it.  .  .  .” 

i  She  could  pass  him  on  to  Wladimir  safely;  Brian!  did  not  know 

her  secrets;  no  one  knew  those.  She  seldom  wrote  letters.  More¬ 
over,  she  had  a  great  gift  of  leaving  no  traces.  The  only  time  at 
which  she  had  been  stupid  was  when  that  ministerial  scandal  took 
I  place  in  Thrace.  .  .  .  That  was  bad  luck :  such  was  life,  good  and 
^  bad  luck  in  turns.  And  Brian!,  whom  she  knew  to  be  attached  to  her 
I  j  ia  a  certain  sense,  w'ould  take  the  place  of  a  hostile  element  about 
■'  the  King’s  person.  .  .  . 

,  “  Shall  I  tell  you  another  reason  why  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 

i'  if  you  were  with  the  King,  Brian!?”  she  continued.  “The  King 
is  young,  the  King  commits  follies.  I  beg  you,  watch  him;  tell 
I  me  if  he  does  anything  silly.  ...  I  wish  that  ball  were  over  and 
done  with.  These  preparations  are  always  throwing  the  King  and 
‘  Elena  together.” 

Brian!  smiled : 

;  “His  Majesty  is  very  inflammable . ” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

i  “If  it  were  only  that !  But  his  Majesty  has — I  don’t  know  where 
he  gets  it  from,  perhaps  from  me — he  has  something  romantic  about 
him.” 

“His  Majesty  romantic?” 

“.\nd  is  his  Majesty  not  romantic?”  she  asked,  with  emphasis. 

^  “Have  you  forgotten  that  loose  talk  of  his,  lately,  when  he  declared 
that  no  one  except  a  few  Homan  emperors  had  ever  lived,  that  no 
one  knew  how  to  live  now?  ...” 

“I  do  not  call  that  romantic.  .  .  .” 

^  “Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  is  something  else.  But  Elena  is 
romantic;  she  certainly  is.  .  .  .  It  is  not  right  that  they  should  be 
so  much  together.” 

“I  dare  not  understand  to  what  your  Majesty  refers.  .  .  .” 

“To  an  affection  which  I  see  springing  up  between  them.” 

Brian!  made  a  careless  gesture. 

“What  of  that?  It  comes  and  it  goes.  ...” 

“Xo.  If  the  King  were  not  so  young,  possibly.  .  .  .  But,  as  it 
is  ...  I  really  wish  that  he  were  not  here,  much  as  I  love  to  have 
!  him  with  me.” 

“You  surely  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  King  feels  a  serious 
affection  for  Elena?  .  .  .” 

“Serious  or  not  ...  I  am  convinced  that,  at  this  moment,  he  is 
j  thinking  of  .  .  .  marriage.” 

Brian!  looked  her  full  in  the  face.  She  could  not  withstand  his 
i  glance.  She  turned  aw^ay  her  eyes. 
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He  remained  silent.  He  dared  not  try  to  penetrate  her  miud 
and  yet  he  thought  that  he  was  penetrating  it. 

“You  suspect,”  he  said,  at  last,  very  slowly,  “you  suspect  that 
his  IMajesty  may  be  thinking  ...  of  a  marriage  .  .  .  with  Elena?” 

“He  has  not  spoken  about  it  to  me  yet,  but  I  feel  that  he  is 
thinking  of  it.  .  .  .” 

“Could  the  King  be  so  foolish  as  already,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
to  go  thinking  of  a  morganatic  marriage,  which  would  most  certainly 
bring  him  into  disfavour  ...  at  Liparia,  where  they  want  to  see 
him  married  to  the  Princess  of  Illyria  ?  ” 

“The  King  does  not  look  so  far  ahead.  The  King  is  in  love  and 
wants  to  commit  a  folly.” 

“But  that  folly  might  cost  him  dear.  .  .  .” 

“  Yes  .  .  .  and  that  would  be  a  reason  for  him  to  persist  in  his 
folly,  if  one  tried  to  prevent  him.  .  .  .” 

“  And  what  attitude  is  your  klajesty  thinking  of  adopting  towards 
your  son  ?  ” 

“That  is  my  difficulty.  If  I  interfere  with  him,  he  will  insist 
and  will  plunge  himself  into  misfortune ;  if  I  let  him  have  his  way, 
no  one  will  prevent  him!  ...” 

“I  understand.  Your  Majesty  wishes  me  to  become  your  son’s 
secretary  so  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  this  marriage  .  .  .  may  not  .  .  .  take 
place.  .  .  .” 

He  emphasized  the  last  words  and  looked  at  the  Queen. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  slowly.  “That  is  so.  At  least,  if  it  is  not 
too  late.  Here,  in  the  meantime,  nothing  shall  happen :  that  I  can 
see  to.  But  later,  in  Thrace  .  .  .  when  Elena  goes  back  to  her 
family.  ...” 

“  Is  she  to  go  back  ?  ” 

“There  has  been  some  talk  of  it.  Her  father  wants  her  with 
him.” 

They  were  both  silent,  reflecting.  Then  Briani  said : 

“  If  his  Majesty  were  to  resolve  upon  this  foolish  marriage  ...  it 
would  perhaps  cost  him  his  throne.” 

“Oh,  hush,  hush!”  cried  the  Queen,  nervously,  looking  round  at 
the  doors.  “Don’t  say  that.  .  .  .” 

“There  is  a  party  in  Thrace  that  regrets  your  Majesty’s  exile.  . 

But  now  Carola  looked  at  him  calmly,  with  her  glorious  eyes. 
And,  sadly : 

“No,”  she  said.  “Things  are  best  as  they  are.  My  son  must 
remain  King.  I  should  not  care  to  reign  again.  .  .  .” 

She  uttered  these  words  with  a  profound  accent  of  truth.  She 
remained  standing  before  him,  in  an  attitude  of  proud  melancholy, 
as  though  she  had  done  with  the  world,  with  earthly  greatness.  He 
smiled  softly.  He  saw  into  her  soul  as  clearly  as  though  it  lay 
bare  before  him.  He  was  too  clever  for  her.  He  saw  the  other 
side  of  each  of  her  phrases.  He  admired  her,  but  he  thought  that 
she  played  her  cards  too  subtly.  Once  before,  this  excessive  subtlety 
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had  proved  her  misfortune;  her  subtlety  would  always  be  her  evil 
genius.  There  was  only  one  thing  at  which  he  wondered :  that  the 
King  should  really  be  thinking  of  this  marriage.  .  .  .  But  he  asked 
no  more  questions,  knowing  that  he  must  not  try  to  see  her  cards  too 
soon.  .  ■  •  And  he  only  said,  kissing  her  hand : 

“I  shall  always  be  your  Majesty’s  faithful  servant.  .  .  .” 

He  bent  over  her  hand  and  she  saw  the  line  of  his  back,  which 
irritated  her. 


II  Chapter  VI. 

I  That  afternoon,  when  the  King  had  tried  on  his  dress  as  the 
j  sun-god,  Carola  still  kept  him  standing  for  a  moment  in  her  boudoir. 

:  “Wladimir,”  she  said,  haughtily,  angrily,  “I  want  to  ask  you 

I  something,  now  that  we  have  a  moment  to  ourselves.” 

J  He  looked  up  in  astonishment :  she  had  been  paying  eager  and 
careful  attention  to  his  costume  and  her  sudden  haughty  tone 
I  surprised  him.  Since  his  early  childhood,  he  had  never  been  able 
5  to  endure  that  tone  and  she  had  never  obtained  anything  from  him 
!|  with  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  accent  that  inevitably  roused 
his  opposition.  She  had  studied  her  son  long  enough  to  know  this ; 
i  she  knew  it  as  w^ell  as  he  did.  .  .  . 

I  “Well,  what  is  it?  ”  he  asked,  with  immediate  nervous  irritation. 

|l  She  knew  it  and  yet  she  did  not  change  her  tone. 

||  “In  Thrace,  of  course,  you  can  do  as  you  please.  You  are  no 

i-  longer  a  child  and  I  have  no  authority  over  you  there.  But  here, 

I"  in  my  villa,  you  are  my  son  and  I  hope  that  you  will  behave 

5=  according  to  my  wishes.” 

j  Already  he  was  knitting  his  brow's,  but  she  gave  him  no  time 
1  to  speak. 

t  “I  must  ask  you  not  to  be  so  much  with  Elena,  not  to  whisper 
and  flirt  with  her  as  you  do.  You  are  compromising  her  and  I  am 
responsible  for  her  to  her  father.  ...” 

“  I  never  whisper  with  her  I  ” 

"  You  know  that  you  're  telling  an  untruth  I  Y’ou  know  that  you 
are  always  trying  to  be  alone  with  her.  It  will  be  very  wicked  of  you 
if  you  go  turning  her  head.  Ycyi  can’t  marry  her  and  therefore 
you  should  not  fill  her  with  all  sorts  of  fancies.” 

“  I  can  do  whatever  I  want  to !  ”  he  shouted  back.  “  If  I  want 
to  do  a  thing,  I  can.  But  I’m  not  filling  her  wdth  fancies.  .  .  .” 
“Yes,  you  are;  I  know  you  are.” 

,  “  What  has  she  said  to  you  ?  ” 

“Nothing;  but  I  am  clever  enough  to  see  for  myself.  And  there¬ 
fore  I  must  ask  you  to  spare  her.  ...” 

“I  spare  no  one  unless  I  choose.” 

“  She  s  as  dear  to  me  ...  as  a  daughter,  and  I  should  be  very, 
E  very  sorry  .  . 
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Gradually,  under  the  excitement  produced  by  her  tone,  by  her  ^ 
words,  he  had  turned  a  fiery  red;  a  cruel  rage  distorted  his  short  ‘ 
profile,  his  small,  prying  eyes,  his  sensual  mouth.  The  veins  ■ 
swelled  in  his  forehead.  He  uttered  a  curse  :  . 

“You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  like  that!  ”  he  roared.  “I  am 
filling  her  with  no  fancies.  But  I  do  as  I  please.  I  .  .  .” 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  say,  “  I  am  the  King  1  ”  But  he  thought  it 
childish  to  say  that  and  he  checked  the  cruel  words.  They  stood 
facing  each  other,  as  though  ready  for  battle.  But,  because  of  his 
self-restraint,  he  was  unable  to  find  any  further  words;  and,  with 
a  furious  glance,  with  a  curse,  he  went  away  and  slammed  the 
door,  till  the  whole  room  shook. 

She  sank  on  a  sofa  and  stared  out  before  her,  a  prey  to  a  violent 
perturbation.  She  remained  thus  for  a  moment.  Then  she  rose 
and  rang  for  Elena. 

The  girl  was  soon  there.  She  stood  still,  in  her  submissive  attitude, 
with  a  look  of  interrogation  on  her  face. 

“Elena,”  said  the  Queen,  curtly,  “I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with 
you.” 

The  young  girl  started,  folded  her  hands  together :  she  loved  the 
Queen,  in  the  manner  in  which  a  weak  nature  loves  a  strong  one,  and 
she  greatly  dreaded  her  displeasure. 

“If  this  goes  on,”  continued  the  Queen,  “I  shall  send  you  to 
Thrace.” 

The  tears  started  to  Elena’s  astonished  eyes;  her  voice  choked 
in  her  throat. 

“If  you  attach  any  value  to  my  affection  for  you,”  Carola  went 
on  to  say,  “let  me  beg  you  to  avoid  his  Majesty.” 

“His  Alajesty?  ...” 

“  I  will  not  allow  him  to  go  on  looking  for  you  everywhere !  I  am 
responsible  to  your  father.  The  King  is  compromising  you. 
Do  you  hear?  I  will  allow  no  more  private  meetings  in  my 
boudoir.” 

The  girl  wrung  her  hands  and  sobbed  in  despair ;  she  sank  down 
by  the  Queen’s  side,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Carola  laid  her 
hand  on  Elena’s  head. 

“  What  is  it  ?  Why  are  you  crying  ?  ” 

But  Elena,  swallowing  her  convulsive  sobs,  could  find  no  utterance. 

“  Are  you  so  fond  of  the  King  ?  ” 

The  girl  could  not  hide  her  soul,  her  soul  that  was  like  a  flower, 
blown  open  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  she  nodded  yes. 

“You  understand  that  you  must  not  be  fond  of  him,  do  you  not? 
What  would  it  lead  to?  Your  own  unhappiness.  And  his 
Majesty’s.” 

Elena  sobbed  out : 

“  My  own  unhappiness  1  What  would  that  matter?  .  .  .  But  why 
his  Majesty’s  unhappiness?” 

“  Because  you  let  his  Majesty  cherish  thoughts  which  he  must 
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not  cherish.  He  is  a  sovereign,  while  you  are  simply  a  girl  of  a 
:  good  family.” 

1  “But  what  thoughts?  ...” 

[  It  did  not  enter  her  mind;  she  had  never  thought  of  that. 

I  “The  King’s  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Illyria  is  as  good  as 

settled.” 

“Yes  .  .  .  but  what,  Ma’am?  ...  1  don’t  understand!  ” 

The  Queen  rose  from  her  seat. 

“Don’t  be  stupid.  The  King  must  not  think  of  any  one  else,  when 
he  is  as  good  as  engaged,  in  the  interests  of  his  throne  and  of 
Thrace . ” 

So  this  was  politics,  with  w’hich  Elena  w’as  alw’ays  in  contact, 
which  she  never  understood  and  jof  which  she  always  was  terrified, 
as  of  the  supreme  power.  And  she  only  said  ; 
j  “But  the  King  does  not  think  of  .  .  .  me  .  .  .  Ma’am!  ” 

'  "Doesn’t  he,  child?”  said  Carola,  inscrutably.  “So  much  the 

better  then.  ...” 

She  took  Elena’s  head  between  her  own  large  and  beautifully- 
.  shaped  hands,  covered  with  glittering  rings,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

“Don’t  be  sad,”  she  said.  “Forgive  me  for  speaking  a  little 
harshly  to  you.  I  have  my  son’s  welfare  so  much  at  heart,  you 
see.  Forgive  me,  Elena.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  Ma’am.  .  .  .” 

“Do  what  I  ask  you.  Avoid  his  Majesty.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  Ma’am,  yes.  ...” 

“As  much  as  you  can.  ...” 

“Yes,  yes.  .  .  .” 

“.\nd  now  leave  me,  dear:  I  shall  not  want  you  for  the  present. 

1  have  a  headache.  .  .  .  Give  me  that  smelling-bottle.  Thanks. 
You  are  not  cross  with  me  ?  ” 

“I,  Ma’am?  Oh,  no.  .  .  .” 

“Give  me  a  kiss.” 

Elena  kissed  her  mistress  respectfully  on  the  cheek,  still  softly 
sobbing  and  with  a  look  of  wild  sui-prise  in  her  eyes  of  emerald 
green. 

"Now  go,  my  child.” 

The  girl  almost  fled,  quite  startled,  confused,  surprised,  moved 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  simple,  humble  soul.  And  she  saw  before 
her  eyes  the  image  of  the  Princess  of  Illyria. 

When  the  Queen  was  alone,  she  stretched  herself  at  full  length 
on  the  couch,  arranged  the  lace  of  her  dainty  morning-gown  and 
sniffed  at  her  smelling-bottle.  She  really  had  a  headache.  And 
she  was  very  tired.  .  .  . 

(To  he  continued.) 
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